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iv PREFACE. 
Proof, I wiſh it had never been in my Power to have 
produced. 

The Character of Abraham ever was, and ſtill is 
highly venerable throughout all the eaſtern World, 
and is mentioned in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Writings 
with the greateſt Honour and Regard. And yet from 


ons incident in bis Life, this Moral Philoſopher hath 
painted him as one of the moſt abandoned and profligate 


Wretches, that ever Irved in a Nation. To aggravate 
bis Charge againſt him, he tells us what I think the 
Hiſtory doth not ſay; that he prevailed on Sarai to 
deny her being his Wife ; and then that, he would 
have proſtituted her and ſacrificed her Chaſtity 
yea that he was ready, i. e. prepared and diſpoſed, to 
proſtitute and ſacrifice her Chaſtity, to ſecure him- 
ſelf a Settlement in Egypt. Had he mention'd this 
in the Manner the Scriptures do, had he complained 
of it as an Inſtance of Imprudence, or as ſcarce recon- 
cilable «vith Integrity, or bis known Faith in and De- 
pendance on God, or ſpoken of it as a Conduit that 
might have endangered her Chaſtity, I ſhould have 
taten little or no Notice of it, But ſurely the whole 
of Abraham's Charatter will free him from the Charge 
of a D:fien of Proſtitution, a Readineſs to ſacrifice bis 
Wife's Chaſtity, and that for a Reaſon, which I am 
$&/1aded be would never have given, if be. had care- 
Hal ly read the Hiſtory that was before him, for a ſetile- 
. in Egypt, contrary to God's Promiſe, that he 
ſhould be ſctiled in Canaan. Surely this is not uſing 


A venerable Patriarch with that Candour which his 
Name 
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Name and Character deſerves ; eſpecially as this part of 
bis Hiſtory is capable of a much more favourable Turn, 
and which therefore I think would have been much 

more agreeable to the ſplendid Title of a Moral Philo- 
ſopher to have given it. 

Joſeph's Character as mentioned in the 014 Ta- 
ment, appears truly amiable and excellent, and he hath 
been in all Ages juſtly eſteemed as a Pattern of Yortt- 
tude and Chaſtity. His Integrity in his Maſter's Houſe 
was without Blemiſh. His Refuſal to comply with 
the repeated Solicitations of his Miſtreſs, ſhewed a Mo- 
deration and Temperance unconquerable by the ſtrongeſt 
Perſuaſives. The Principles on which he grounded his 
Refuſal, ſhewed him juſt, generous, and rationally re- 
ligious, My Maſter hath committed all that ke hath 
to my Hand, neither hath he kept back any Thing 
from me but thee, becauſe thou art his Wife: How 
then can I do this great Wickedneſs and fin a- 
gainſt God? Can any Man read this, without being 
charm'd with ſo lovely a Conduct, or refrain from 
commending ſuch Piety and Honour? I would there- 
fore hope that the Philoſopher himſelf will, upon a 
cooker Reflection, wiſh the following Infinuation had 
never dropped from his Pen, v. Whether Joſeph 
during this Confinement in the King's Priſon, and 
the great Power and Truſt there committed to him, 
had not made up the Matter with his old Miſtreſs, 
is not ſaid, and I ſhall preſume to determine no- 
thing about it. Not to mention the Unlikelthood of 


Vol. III. p. . ; 
A3 a Pri- 
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@ Priſoner's carrying on a criminal Correſpondence with 


the Wife of the Captain of the Guards, of a 1 
King, during his Confinement in a Jayl, the Hiſtory, be 
allows, makes no mention of it. Why then doth be 
make the Suggeſtion ? Why doth he leave it in ſuch Un- 
certainty, but to create a Suſpicion in the Reader's 
Mind of the Truth of it? If the Hiſtory ſays nothing 
of it, what could give riſe to ſo cruel an Inſinuation ? 
*Tis in my Judgment unjuſt even to ſüſpelt another 
of a Crime without Foundation, and much more to 
Propagate and make publick ſuch a groundleſs Suſ- 
Picion. 

Hannah, the Mother of Samuel, had been long bar- 
ren, and baving made a Vow to God at his Houſe that 
if be would give her a Son, ſhe would devote him to 
the Lord, the returned to her Houſe ; and as the Hiſ- 
torian expreſsly obſerves, Elkanah * her Husband knew 
[ his Wife, and the Lord remembred her. But the 

1 Philoſopher offend:d with Samuel, bears hard upon 
3 bis Mother, and tells Dr. Leland, F he might be 
1 nearer allied to the high Prieſthood than he ima- 
1 gines, that ſhe told her Diſtreſs for a Child to the 
Pz1esTs, and that Samuel's Sons lay with the Wo- 
| men who came up to the Sanctuary, with their 
Gifts and Offerings. And in order to ſtrengthen the 

- Suggeſtion of her being debauch'd by the Prieſts be af- 

firms, that the Lord took him and bred him up 

as his own Son, and cloathed him while a Child, 
as a Prieſt, in a linen Ephod ; that he knows not 


® 1 Sam. i. 19, Vol. III. p. 308. 


how 
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how far this may help out SamuePs Right to the 
Prieſthood, and that all this the hiſtorian hath 
plainly and frankly told us. Whereas the hiſtorian 
hath neither plainly nor at all told us, that ſhe told 
her Diſtreſs for a Child to the Px 1xsTs, nor that 
the Lord took him, and bred him up as his on 
Son, and cloathed him with a linen Ephod whilſt 
a Child; nor is there the leaſt Inſinuation in bim of 
| ber criminal Commerce with the Prieſts, The Philo- 
ſopher, ſhould have ſpared an helpleſs Woman, and 
not have introduced the God of Iſrael as a favourer of 
thoſe Crimes of the Prieſts, at which he expreſſed the 
higheſt Indignation, and puniſhed with the moſs exeme 
plary and laſting Fudgments. | 
His Treatment of Moſes, in all Parts of his Cha- 
rafter, is extreamly ſevere. He frequently repreſents 
him as a Conjurer, expreſsly calls him an Impoſtor, 
and that he may farther faſten on him the Character 
of a Murtherer too, he doth not ſcruple in the moſt 
poſitive Manner to tell the World, that * he was ſo - 
cruel and blood-thirſty a Man, as that he was not 
ſuffered to live in his Poſterity, or ſurvive himſelf 
in his Iſſue : hereby making his being Childleſs a juſt 
Judgment of God upon him for his Cruelty, and the 
immediate Puniſhment of his Love of and Delight in 
Blood. And yet Moſes did live in his Poſterity, ard 
bad a numerous one too ſo long after his Deceaſe, as tle 
Reigns of David and Solomon, ſome of whom were 
in Stations of great Dignity under the Reigns f 
thoſe Princes, as is evident to the ſtrongeſt Con- 
vittion from the ſacred Hiſtorians, + The Song 
Vol. III. p. 335, + 1 Chron. xxiii. 14, Sc. xxvi.24, * 
0 
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of Moſes were Gerſhom and Eliezer. Of the Sons of 

Gerſhom, Sbeluel was the chief. And the Sons of 

Eliezer were Rebabiab the Chicf. And Eliezer had 
none other Sons, but the Sons of Rebabiab were 

very many. And Sbeluel, the Son of Gerſbom, the 

Son of Moſes, was Ruler of the Treaſures, And his 

1 Brethren by Eliezer were over all the Treaſures of 

| the dedicate Things, which the King and chief 

I: Fathers and Captains had dedicated. The moſt 

' friendly Apology that can be made for the Philoſopher 

{| here is, that he wrote without thinking or reading ; 

| and I wiſh for his own ſake, that he would be more 

eareful of his Fas, and not put it into any Man's 

* Power even to ſuſpett, that he takes Pleaſure in 

Ti ſpeaking reproachfully and injuriouſly of the Dead. 

Fi What were the Sentiments of the Antients on this 
Head, may be known by many ſtrong Teſtimonies, * 
Homer. Tis impious to inſult the Dead, + Archi- 

lochus in Stobæus. *Tis not juſt to reproach men 
that are dead. t Sor Hoc LES. He that lives ſhould 
defend the Dead as remembring that he himſclf 


muſt die. Plato thought it an Argument of a ſordid 


womaniſh 
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womaniſh baſe Diſpoſition to treat ill even the 
Body of an Enemy when he himſelf was dead, and 
compares thoſe who did it to Dogs, ſnar ling at the 
Stones which ſtruck them, and not medling with 
| thoſe who threw them. 

*Tis a noble Paſſage of Demoſthenes : *® What Man 
can be ignorant, that tho? every Man that lives 
is ſubject to more or leſs Envy, yet that even an 
Enemy will no longer hate or diſhonour the Dead ? 
And ſo inviolable was the Reverence that they thought 
due to them, that it was one of the Laws of Solon: + 
Let no one ſpeak Evil of the Dead, even tho“ he 
ſhould be reproach*d by any one of his Children. 
This Law, t as: Ulpian in his Commentary on the 
Place obſerves, extended to all the Dead, whatever 
were their Charakters. And therefore the Orator im- 
putes it to Leptines, as the higheſt Aggravation of his 
Conduct, that he reproached and charged with Crimes 
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the worthy Dead, who by their Virtues had dts 
ferved well of Mankind bit they lived, And un- 
queſtionably Humanity, Morality and true Philoſophy 
all teach us, to confider the Aftions of Mankind in the 
moſt favourable Light that we can, and particularly not 
to arraign with too great Severity the CondutF of the 
Dead; eſpecially as they are incapable of appearing in 
their own Juſtification, and urging in their Defence 
theſe Circumſtances, which, if thoroughly underſtood, 
might in many Inſtances be a full Vindication of their 
Behaviour, and in others greatly alleviate the Un- 
reaſonableneſs and Guilt of it. 

1 perſuade myſelf, that every Gentleman, who knows 
what is due to Reputation and Character, and wha 
would not be animadverted on without Mercy after 
Death, nor haue every Errour of his Life repreſented 
in the ſtrongeſt Circumſtances of Aggravation, muſt 
greatly diſlike every Appearance of Cruelty towards the 
Names and Memories of the Deceaſed, and rather wiſh 
that, in all Controverſies about Religion and Revela- 
tion, every Thing of this Kind were carefully avoided, 
becauſe their Truth or Falſehood doth not depend on 
the Behaviour of particular Perſons, If Judaiſm be 
an Impofture, let it fairly be proved ſo, If Chriſtianity 
bath no Foundation of Evidence, let it be made appear. 
I have no Oljection againſt any Man's making the At. 
tempt. But, in the Name of God, let it be done with 
Decency and Good- Manners, by proper Authorities, by 
Reaſon and Argument, and by rationa! Methods that 
may tend to diſcover Truth, and convince the Judgment 


of 
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of the Reader. But ſpare the Dead, and treat the 
Living at leaſt with Decency. Eſpecially where the 
Controverſy doth not require the canvaſing their Cha- 
rafters, What hath the Suggeſtion of Joleph*s mak- 
ing up the Matter with his Miſtreſs, and the defaming 
the Mother of Samuel, to do in this Debate ? What 
do they prove for, or againſt the Divine Authority of 
the Jewiſh Lawgiver, or Law ? This is not arguing, 
and will never be thought ſo by wiſe Men, Let a Re- 
gard to Truth and Honeſty be inviolably preſerved, the 
Debate be managed with Moderation and Temper, and 
the infamous Method of Lying for, or againſt Revela- 
tion, be religiouſly avoided, and I have nothing to ob- 
jeft againſt it. I wiſh that every Cauſe was thoroughly 
examined, and wherever Truth and Reaſon prevail, as 
far as I know my own Heart, I am ready to em- 
' brace it. | 

Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, I am yet fully perſuaded, 
both owe their Original to God, ] have with the ut- 
moſt Impartiality, if I am not deceived in myſelf, exa- 
mined them both. I have taken nothing from Educa- 
tion, by implicit Faith, I am abundantly ſenfible of the 
Obhjections that are urged by the Enemies of Revelation 
in general, and have received no new Information by 
any Thing the Philoſopher hath objefted againſt Judaiſm 
in particular, I have no worldly Intereſt to ſerve, 
nor any Views of Preferment and Advantage to ſecure, 
by diſſembling my real Sentiments either as to one or the 
other of them. And I doubt not, but that great Num- 
bers of the Clergy, both in the Eſtabliſhment, and out 


of 
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of it, are, in theſe reſpects, what they profeſs to bey 
from as full Conviction and Principle. 
| * cannot therefore but think it extreamly hard, that | 
Id all in general be repreſented as Fools or 
— Ve are, it ſeems, * entrenched under im- 
pregnable Darkneſs, and go on with invincible Re- 
ſolution to batter and deſtroy all moral Reaſon and 
Philoſophy. He bids us, + come out of the Clouds, 
and tells the World, that our great Mo'leſty and Shy- 
neſs, in not openly declaring what the Doctrines of 
immediate Inſpiration and Revelation are, makes it 
evident, that our Zeal for them is only in Appear- 
ance, that we only put it on as a Diſguiſe, and to 
ſerve a private Turn, which we would not have 
the believing Laity take notice of, or look into ; 
and that hereby we make it plain, that while we are 
crying out againſt Infidelity, we have not Divine 
Faith enough to ſpeak out our Minds, and lead the 
People with Honour and Integrity in the Way of 
Truth, without Hope of Reward, or Fear of Pu- 
niſhment fromm Man; that our Sophiſtry muſt be 
Reaſon, our Evaſions Faith, our Cowardice and 
Temporiſing Humane Prudence, and our very Ig- 
norance and Air of Importance Divine Knowledge. 
What is the plain Language of all this, but that all 
the Clergy of every Denomination, who will not obey 
the Orders of this Philoſophical Dictator, nor enter 
into a Diſpute with him about the peculiar Doftrines 
of Revelation, are a Parcel of diſguiſed Impoſtors, by= 
Vol. III. p. 4. + Vol. II. Pref, p. 19, 20. 
pocritical 
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pocritical Zealois, ſecret Infidels, baſe Cowards, iꝑno- 
rant Pretenders, and ſolemn temporiſing Villains? Se- 
vere Cenſure, in an Aﬀair, as to which tis impoſſible 
he ſhould be any competent Judge] and in which I doubt 

ot but great Numbers can appeal from bim to a more 
' impartial Tribunal, that they are intirely innocent. 
That there are Men of very corrupt Principles and M. 
rals in all Profeſſions of Life, is, I am afraid, too 
evidently true. But no Body of Men would think 
tbemſelves well uſed, to be in general reproached for 
the Crimes of ſome particular Perſons amongſt them. 
Nor do ſuch indiſcriminate Cenſures add any Thing of 
Ornament or Strength to any Argument or Cauſe what- 
ſoever. . 

Bu ſurely be might have ſpared this Profufion of 
Good-Manners, and forbore to have ftrewed all theſe 
fragrant Flowers. For the Charge itſelf is not true. 
The Doftrines of immediate Revelation have been fre- 
quently and openly declared, and the Philoſopher, if be 
hath a mind io ſhew his Talent at diſputing againſt. 
them, need not be at a Loſs where to find them, or 
with whom to begin, I will point him out the Man, 
that ſeems to have come quite out of the Clouds, 
and that never. was charged with that Modeſty and 
Shyneſs, which he ſeverely reproaches as unpardonable 
Crimes in others, - The Man I mean is the Reverend 
Mr. Thomas Morgan, once a Diſſenting Miniſter at 
Marleborough, now living, tho* now no longer extant 
in that Character. This once learned Divine, previous? 
to his Ordination, being asked, * What his Ends were 
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P gravely 
- anſwers; The Glory of God, the Good of Souls, 
the advancing the Honour and Intereſt of Chriſt in 
the World, and the placing himſelf in ſuch a State 
as might moſt effectually enable him to obtain the 
future. everlaſting Bleſſedneſs, and help others to 
obtain it. Aud when asked, © I betber he would be 
e diligent, in praying, reading, adminiſtring the Sa- 
« craments, Diſcipline, and doing all Minifterial Du- 


* lies,“ ſolemnly replies: I purpoſe and ſhall endea- 


vour, by the Strength of Chriſt, and ing to 
the Meaſure of his Strength and Grace afforded me, 
ſo to diſcharge my Truſt in each of theſe, as to ap- 
prove myſelf herein to God, to my own Conſcience, 
and to the Church of Chriſt, and not to count even 
my Life dear to me, ſo that I may win Chrift, ap- 
prove myſelf faithful, and finiſh my Courſe with! 
Joy. And finally, being farther asked, ib Give an 
Account of his Faith, be hath theſe memorable Arti- 
cles, which he could draw, moſt of them,” from-noother+ 
| Source but Revelation, as he then underftoed, ' ar at 
' leaſt profeſſed to underſtand the Doctrines of it. 
II. III II EVI, that from the Nature of Mun, 
&« as @ rational, ſelf-determining Agent—there reſults" 
A neceſſary, eternal and immutable Obligation, to the: 
& moſt perfet? and exat? Obedience or Conformity to 
„ the Divine Will, however made known to him. 
&« either in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, oft: 
ee and 2 Revelation. 

2. Ake 


2, 


' l 
2. „1 axtizve that this unchangeable Lat d ; 
& Nature—obliges us, with reſpect to God—orr Fe 1 | 


« [ow-Creatures—and ourſelves. 
3. As the Holy Scriptures or THE OLD and 
„ New Teſtament, contain Dodtrines of the moſÞ a. 
& ful and eternal Conſequence, relating to the Glory of 
& God, and Happineſs of Mankind —As the Truth of 
« theſe Writings are yet farther confirmed by bg 
&« gal Correſpondence between Scripture Prophecies 
« 2nd Events, in the moſt punftual Accompliſh- * 
« ment-of thoſe Prophecies —From theſe inherent and 
«« eſſential Characters of 4 Divine Original and Au- 
« thority, added to miraculuus external Evidence : I 
« ptRMLY AND $STEADFASTLY BELIEVE, that 
&« theſe Sacred Writings ate the infallible Word and 
c Law of God % Man, containing all Things neceſ: .4 
« ſary to be N and Pradtiſed, in order 1 Salva. | : 
« . 
4. I irh the Doctrine of he ever-bicil 
te 5 glorious Trinity, as contained in the Sacred 
« pile: That God the Father, by an eternal Act 
&« of Generation, hath communicated the Divine Nature 
« and Eſſence to the Son, who was in the Beim 
« toith God, and who was God. | 

5. IIEII IVI that the Holy Ghoſt, in a Man- 


4 ger incomprehenfible to us, proceeds both from the 


« Father and the Son—and therefore ] believe, that 
« 25 the Father is God, ſo likewiſe the Son is God, 
&* and the Holy Ghoſt. is God, and yet that there _ 
66 are not Three, but only One ſupream, indepen- 
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.& dem,  felf-exiſtent. Being, of abſolute and . Infinite 
« Perfection, or God. 
6, « I'peLIEve that God created the firſt Parents 
, Mankind in a State of Happineſs and Integrity— 
« both natural and mural Rectitude—That in this 
Sale of Imocence and Integrity, God—gave them g 
« compleat and perfect Law—to which natural Law 
& 4995. ſuperadded one poſitive Precept, reſtraining + 
« them from—the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
« Evil: A perfect perſonal Obedience to this whole 
+ complex Law, being enforced by the Penalty Death, 
« en any the leaſt Defection or Failure, 
7. IS III IVI that the Death bare threammed, 
« implies nat only bare—Separation of Soul and Body, 
* -but alſo the Seclufion of both from the Divine Pre, 
60 ſence and Favour, or the Loſs of the intire Hap, 
« neſs of the whole Man, Soul and Body. JR 
8. „I Believe that this firſt Covenant, on, 
% Lam of Mork, was not, or could not be- reſtrained 
te pet ſana ly 10 our frſt Parents, but extended to 
« all their natural ! Of pring, or to the. whole Human 
6 7 5. | 
g9..*1 B2Lizve that our 25 Nawe their,” 
&« Pride, Infidelity and C oncupiſcence, in eating the, 
« forbidden Fruit, 1oft their Integrity, forfeited their 4 
« Happineſs, ſunk into Senſuality, and became miſera- 
* ble Vaſſals to Sin and Satan. | 
10. And, ISELIEVE, that, this r 
« pity, Corruption, and Defect of legal Righteouſneſs, | 
are e derived from Adam to all his natural Offspring, 
and ) 


5 


- . 
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& ang ibis, not only by mere mechanical Neceflity;+ 


te and the; Laus of Nature and Generation, but by 
F+. the poſitive Will and Appointment of God alſo. 
13. „ I BeL1EVE that Cod. — fore ſecing this gents 
* rg] Fall of Man, conſulted his, Recovery; and; to 
& that" End, entered into a Irs, Ro 
«<.DEMPTION with his Son, it. which Chriſt's Wi 


0 is aſſigned, and his Reward inſured; that his —1 , 


“ Undertaking ſpould be attended witch deſired Succeſs. 


14. I Betieve that in "Confequence. of this 
„. EAA Comyacr AND Covenany: bt. 


<< Htheen” the Faber and the Son, Feſus Chrift=lol'- - 
„ upon. him the Nature of Man—and by his perfeft 
Olauience unto Death, rompleated the Work of © 
„ Mars Redemption—mnaking ſuch a PRO ITI a- 
„io and A/tonement' for Sin, as moſt” Mann 


% anſwered the Ends of governing Fuſtice. 


15. IBEZII IVI that in Conſileration of this — 
„ Pu RcHASE of the Redeemer, God the Father has 


„ —conftituted him ſupream Regent, Governour and 


& Judge in the Mediatorial Ningdum; or given him 
“ an abſol ge; legiſlative, and... executive. Power, in 
order pee to — een _ 


* Safferings; 5 A 


+ 16, © I BeLITEVE "aha Poſt: PSY Loving, * 
& rn Mais of bis 'Expiatory - Sacrifice, of 
* Death on the Croſs; fully s aTu$s er n DE 
*\MANDS OF OFFENDED JUSTIOE, with Regard © 
« h the. Covenant of Works—and having alſo mes 
« xited and obtained of the Father, an AC of 
* did bereupon, as Lord Redeemer, con- 
b « fitute 


1 


23 


. * ** 
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« flitute a new Law, or Covenant of Grace, contains 
% ing an unioyrſel conditional Grant of his purchaſed 
« Benefits, Pardon aud Eternal Life, to all who ſhould 
accept him as their Saviour and Lord, 
17, * I BeL1gve that Jeſus Chriſt, in order fi- 
* nally—to ſecure to himſelf à Church of living 
Members, as the Fruit of his Death and Sufferings, 
&* doth vouchſafe to his own People, or to thoſe who 
&* are in a ſpecial Senſe given to him by the Father, 
« the peculiar Aſſjtance of his Holy Spirit, by which 
* they are certainly and eventually prevailed on 10 
&* Belicve and embrace the Golpel--Converſion, Rege- 
„ ration, and the New Nature, being declared to be 
* abſolutely above and beyond all the Powers of 
* lapſed depraved Nature, and—being every where 
in Scripture attributed to the peculiar Aſſiſtance 
* and Operation of the Spirit of Gad. And therefore 
18, * I BELIgve this ſpecial Aſſiſtance and Di- 
vine Grace to be indiſpenſably neceflary—ard that 
« yo Bare external Means, no Force of Reaſon, Ar- 
* gument or moral Suaſion can be ſufficient without it. 
19. © I BxL1eve that Chrit—hath” annexed to 
* bis Goſpel Covenant two—external repreſenting 
Signs of the inward Effects and Operations of bis 
Spirit and Grace, the Sacraments of Baptiſm and 
« the Lord's Supper : By Baptiſm, thoſe who are vi- 
« ſibly Members of bis Church—are piblickly and 2 
% lemnly to be - recogniſed as ſuch, and receive the 
full Remiſſion of their Sins by the Blood of Chriſt 
„ fionifies—by the waſhing of N. aber Aud by the 2 
* crament of Cbriſ's Body and Blood, his Death and 
* Sfferings 
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ct Sufferings—ore ſolemnly to be commemorated; and 
&* thoſe moſt ineſtimable Bleſſmgs, Benefits and Fruits 
&« of his moſt precious Blood, Juſtiſfcation and Life 
e eternal—repreſented, conveyed, and ſealed 10 true 
& Believers in this holy Sacrament, 

20. «© I peLIeve that Jeſus Chriſt—for the re- 
« gular Management of Chriſtian Societies and Wor- 
« ſip, hath conflituted—a ſtated ſettled Miniſtry in 
c his Church, to continue to the End of the World, 
&« ſeparated from all ſecular Employments and Auo- 
&* cations, and more immediately devoted to the Care of 
« Souls, in diſpenſing the Word and Sacraments : 


+ To which holy Work 


21. I BELIEVE, they are, according to the Will 
ce and Appointment of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, to be 
e publickly and ſolemnly ordained, ſeparated and ſet 
„apart by the Impoſition of Hands and Prayer. 

22. Finally, IBELIEVE, that Jeſus Chrit— 
&« ill, at the End of this Evangelical Diſpenſation— 
« come 10 judge the World— And on all finally impeni- 
&« tent Sinners, who rejected his Grace, or abuſed and 
turned it into Wantonneſs ; who openly denied 
& the Truth, or held it in Unrighteouſneſs; who 
denied the Lord that bought them, and would not 
«& bave this Man to reign over them, he will denounce. 


« that dreadful Sentence : Depart from me ye Curſed, 7 


into everlaſting Fire, prepar'd for the Devil and 
his Angels.“ . 

This, I think, will be thought a very ſound and or- 
thodox Confefion, of which I have given a faithful 
Extract in the Divine's un Words; which I havg 

b 2 done, 


ie, 
* he 8 
4 ͤ ˙ 2 
wa n_) 
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done, not only to perpetuate, as far as any fmall Wris 
tings of mine can ds it, this Form of ſound Words, 
but to ſhew, that the Reproach of the Phi loſopher 
againſt the Divines, that they are modeſt and ſhy in 
not openly declaring what the Doctrines of imme- 


diate Inſpiration and Revelation are, is laid without 


ary Foundation , and that if he hath a mind to be diſputing 
on theſe Subjelis, he may oppoſe believing Thomas 10 
Thomas the Unbeliever ; let the Doctor take the Di- 
vine 4% Tast for his Principles, and the Philoſopher 
charge the Preacher with as many Abſurdities of an 
irrational Faith as he pleaſes. The Dottor here may, 
with ſome Decency, take what Liberties he thinks fit. 
He hath a Right to do it, and well knew the Divine, 
and is the b:ft Fudge in the World what were his Qua- 
lifications and real Sentiments, And this, I doubt not, 
would be a moſt eclifying Controverſy, and give equal 
Pleaſure and Entertainment to the learned and untearned, 
the believing and unbelieving Part of Mankind. 

I cannot kelp obſerving on this Occaſion, that after 
this memorable Confeſſion was delivered, there was a. 


Lind of prophetick Expreſſion, that dropt from the 


Mouth of the worthy Minifter, who gave this Reverend 
Divine his Charge, which looks like a Prediftion of that 
wonderful Tranſmutation th hath fince happened. 
His remarkable Words are theſe : * You have, like 
Timothy, profeſſcd a good Profeſſion before many. 
Witneſſes; but 'tis your future Conduct muſt ſhew 
how much you are in Earneſt, I wiſh this did nog 
fear with ſo full a Conviction. For be aſſerts gene- 
* Mr. Brwoden's Exhort. p. 65. 
| rally, 
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vally, and without the leaſt Exception, that to inſtru 
others in the Principles of ſpiritual, incomprehenſible, 
und ſapernatural Religion, is the great Art and 
Study of thoſe who aim at ſecuring themſelves an 
Orthodox Reputation, at the Expence of Common 
Senſe, and of all moral Truth and Righteouſneſs, 
Now for what End did this Reverend Divine make, 
and publiſh bis Confeſſion of Faith ? Was it not fer the 
Satisfaction of the Miniſters, for the Inſtruction of bis 
People, and as a Sample of the Doctrine he was ofler- - 
wards to preach to them ? But in this Conſeſſion, he af. 
ferts the eternal Obligation of f ſupernatural Revelation, 
the Doctrine of the 4 Trinity, the incomprehenſible Pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and many other Articles of 
ſpiritual and ſupernatural Religion : And therefore, 
if his general Charge be true, doth he not himſelf force 
us to think, that all this was only the Art and Study 
of the honeſt Divine, aiming to ſecure himſelf an or- 
thodox Reputation, at the Expence of Common Senſe, 
and of all moral Truth and Righteouſneſs. He would, 
I doubt not, think me unreaſonably ſevere, ſhould T at- 
tempt to charge him with ſuch Hypocriſy and Diſſimu- 
lation, 

But if he diſlikes ſuch à Conduct towards himſelf, 
why ſo much Severity towards others? Why ſpould be 
cenſure and condemn the whole Chriſtian Miniſtry, which 
he himſelf once ſolemnly aſſerted, was conſtituted by 
Chriſt to the Holy Work of diſpenſing his Word, 
as nyſterious, wild Enthuſiaſts, and as ſacrificing Com- 
mon Senſe, and all Moral Truth and Righteouſneſs, be- 


* Vol, II. Pref. p. 22. + Art. iſt, 2 Ach, h. 
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cauſe they inftrutt other: in thoſe Principles of ſuper- 
natural Religion, which they belicve, and which he 
formerly called Heaven and Earth to witneſs that he 
firmly believed ? If be then ated a diſhoneſt temporifing 
Part, doth it follow that others hav? no more Honeſty 
than himſIf ? Or, if he really believed what he pro- 
feſſed to believe, may not others be ſincere in the 
Do7rines they preach, and preach the Doctrines of ſu- 
pernatural Revelation, becauſe they think them of Im- 
portance to the Happineſs and Salvation of their Peo- 
ple? He, when a Diſſenting Miniſter, could talk of the 
unchangeable Law of Nature, and the eternal Rule 
of Righteouſneſs, and pronounce it to be unrepealable; 
and at the ſame Time allow, that the Divine Will might 
be made known by ſapernatural and poſitive Revela- 
tion, and that the Sacred Writings were the Infallible 
Word and Low of God to Man; and from theſe Wri- 
tings, and this Infall;ble Law of God, could draw Ar- 
ticles of Faith, and with a ſolemn Air, pronounce his 
Belief even of Things which in the Manner of them he 
owned to be abſolutely incomprehenſible, And did 
be then ſee the Conſiſtency of the Principles of ſuper- 
natural Religion with Common Senſe, Moral Truth and 
Righteouſneſs ? Could he then reconcile the unrepealable 
Law of Nature's being the fixed Rule of Duty, and 
, Meaſure of moral grod and evil of Actions, with theHoly 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament*s being the 
Infallible Word and Law of God to Man? If he 
could not, with what Eaſe and Juſtice might his ſe- 
vereſt Charges be retorted on him? If he could, why 
may not others have as good a Diſcernment as he then 


had, 
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hed, and think they can reconcile theſe Things in their own 
Minds and Comſciences too? I ſhould rejoice to ſee him 
give the World. good Proofs of ſuperiour Candour, Ho- 
neſty, and Integrity lo other Men. 

He complains grievouſly, that thoſe who write againſt 
bim, cannot “ reaſon or argue without ſome Charge 
or other of Immorality, or moral Wickedneſs or 
Infidelity, which with great Freedom and Civility 
they beſtow upon their Adverſari:s. This I al 
to be a very high Charge, and that the Proof of it 
ought to be proportionably clear and ſtrong. But ſure 


P*tis with an ill Grace that any one males this Com- 


plain!, who brings himſelf the moſt unreaſonable and 
immoral Charges againſt the Living and Dead, and 
without any Mercy or Caution accuſes them as guilty of 
the moſt ſcandalous and enormous Crimes. Let the 
Philoſopher fairly prove, that Joſeph made up the 
Matter with his Miſtreſs ; bat Moſs was not ſuf- 
fer'd to live in his Poſterity, and that Samuel's Mo- 
ther was debauched by the Sons of Eli, If he cannot, 
I am apprehenſive the World will not call theſe Things 
by the ſofter. Names of Miſiakes and Overſigbis, Fu 
be ready, and that with too much Reaſon, to apply to 
him, ſome Part of that Rhetorick which be hath ſo 
plentifully beſtowed on others. 

And as to the Accuſation, ef not telling openly 
what the Doctrines of immediate Revelation are, 
it hath, I think, no Shagow of Foundation, It hath 
been long my Opinion, that D vines of all Perſugſions 
bave rather been too abundant than 4 fective in this 


Val. . 
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Particular : And, except their refuſing to enter into 
Diſpute with him ſhould be thought a Proof of it, 17 
know he cannot prove, that any of the Gentlemen, who. 
have a Repord for the Dottrines of immediate Revela- 
tion, which be himſelf once called God and Man to 
witneſs that he believed, do upon any proper Occaſions, 
refuſe openly and honeſtly to tell what thoſe Doftrines 
are. The Charge itſelf is without any Colour, of Rea- 
ſea. Their Articles, their Confeſſions, their Catechiſins, 
their Scrmons, their Wrilings, are all full of them, 
ner can any Man that hath ever read any Thing at all 
poſſibly be ignorant of them, And therefore bis Charges. 
of Zeal in Appearance and Diſguiſe, of Want of Hon- 
cur and Integrity, of Cowardice and temporifing Pru- 
dence, and the like, are on. this Occaſion very unde- 
ſervedly beſtot ed, and will, IT am perſuaded, find little 
Credit with the impartial and intelligent World. 

Such Charges are in their. Nature ſo exrreamly cri- 
minal, as bal thy ſhould never be inſinuated or brought, 
without the moſt ſubſtantial and demonſtrative Evi- 
dence z nor by any Perſon but be, whoſe Integrity ſets. 
him obo? all juſi Suſpicion himſelf, I will not recri- 
mina'e, but rclate Fats, and leave the Fudzment ta 


God and Man, upon an impartial. Compariſon of the 
fellowing Paſſages. 


T. Morgan's Canſeſn. Dr, Morgan. 


Belicve that God, fore= A S to what the Di- 
fecing this general Fall vines have ſaid about 
of Man, in his infiacte the Covenant of Redemp- 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs con- tion, I take it to be all 


ſulled, 
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fulted his Recovery ; and 
{o that End enter d into 
* a CoveENAnNT or 
REDEMPTION with bis 
Son, in which Chriffs 
Work is aſſigned, and bis 
Reword enſured; and that 
in Conſequence of this eter- 
nal Compatt and Agree- 
ment between the Father 
and the Son, Feſus Chriſt 
aſſumed Fleſh. Articl, 
13th, 14th. 


ers Fon Rv, and 


I couLD NEVER FIND 


IT IN THE BiBLe, 
The Truth is, the Syſte« 
matical Divines have patob. 
ed up this Covenant among ſt- 
themſelves, without Con- 
ſent of either of the Par« 
ties, | 
Anſ. to the Immorality 
of the Moral Philoſ. P. 


35. Mor, Philoſ. Vol. 
I. p. 223. 


We Divine, it ſeems, ſolemnly profeſſed to e 


what the Doctor could never find in the Bible; and 


what the former counted a Sacred Article of Faith, the- 
latter always looked on as a Forgery. 1t would be hurd 
to diſpute a Man's own Teſtimony of himſelf. Again: 


12 Morgan's Confeſſion. 


BzL1zve that Chriſt 

by his perfect Obedi- 
ence unto Death, compleat- 
ed the Work of Man's Re- 
demption, making ſach a 
Propitiation or Attone- 
ment. for Sin, as moſt ef- 


Page 35. 


T. Morgan, Moral Phi- 
loſopher. 


5 Is no where ſaid, 
or ſo much as inti-- 
mated, that Chriſt died 
ta diſpoſe God to pardan 
Sin upon Repentance, or 

to make the Exerciſe of his 

Mercy fit and reaſonable, | 


fectually 
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fectually anſwered. the 
Ends of governing Juſtice, 
I, BzLIEVE that Jeſus 
Chriſt, having by the Me- 
rits of his expiatory Sacri- 
fice, or Death on the Croſs, 
FULLY SATISFIED 
THE DEMANDs of of- 
Fended Juſtice ; and hav- 
ing alſo merited and ob- 
_ tained of the Father an 
Act of Grace, or Indem- 
nity, containing the full 
and free Pardon of Sin, 
did hereupon, as Lord 
Redeemer, conſtitute a Co- 
venant of Grace, contain- 
ing an univerſal condi- 
tional Grant of his pur- 
chaſed Benefits, Pardon 
and eternal Life, to all 
who by Repentance ſhould 
put tbemſelves under bis 
Protection, and take the 
Benefit of that gracious full 
Pardon he purchaſed by his 
Blood. Articl. 14th, 16th. 


againſt the contrary De- 
mands of his Juſtice, This 
is all human Invention and 
not Scripture, and might. 
rather be called RAvIx 
than RE a%0nincG, I 


muſt frankly own to you, 


that I couLD NEVER 
UNDERSTAND the Doc- 
trine of Satisfaction, viz, 
that God hath accepted the 


Death and Sacrifice of 


Chriſt as a ſatisfatlory and 
valuable Confideration for 
his pardoning Sin upon 
Repentance, and that upon 


this Satisfaction given, he 
is at Liberty to exerciſe” 


Mercy againſt all the con- 

trary Claims of his Juſtice, 

Mor. Philoſ. Vol. I. p. 
215, 222, 


Whether the Divine did profeſs to believe what he 
never underſtood, and what he never found intimated - 
in the Scripture, about Chriſt's fully ſatisfying the 


Demands 
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Demands of offended Fuſtice, and meriting of the Fa- 
ther an AM of Grace for all who by Repentance ſhould 
take the Benefit of this purchaſed Pardon; or whether 
the Philoſopher knew the Divine to be, when making 
this Confeſſion, in a Fit of Raving, or hath miſrepre- 
ſented him ; are great Myſteries, quite paſt my Com- 
prehenfion, and I muſt leave them to be ſettled and ex- 
plained between themſelves. 

It uould be eaſy to produce more Inſtances of the like 
Nature, to ſhew how intirely the Divine and Philoſo- 
pher differ in their Religion from each other, and how 
the one denies and ridicules the very Principles that the 
other once profeſſed he believed as the important Truths 
of God, I have no Objection to their differing from 
one another , but as they are ſo nearly related, and ſa 
cloſely united, as that one can ſcarce ſuffer in bis Cha- 
rar, but the other muſt feel the Injury; methinks the 
De#or ſhould have treated the Divine with peculiar 
Tenderneſs and Complaiſance, and have been very cautious 
of denying, or ſeeming to deny, his ever underſtanding 
and believing what that Divine once declared he both 
underſtood and believed. 

I have done, when I have added an humble Requeſt 
to the foregoing Obſervations, viz. That, as the Phi- 
Ioſopher will, I doubt not, declare himſelf an Enemy to 
all Perſecution and Injuſtice, he will be ſo good as to re- 
toncile the following moſt remarkable Paſſage with the 
Rules of Morality and Virtue ; which, I confeſs, I am 
not able to do, As this may be owing to my want of 
Judgment, I the rather call in his Aſiſtance. *Tis re- 

lating 
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lating to the Afair of the Benjamites. If, ſays be, 

the High Prieft himſelf was here the Oracle, as 1 
verily believe he was, his engaging the whole King- 
dom in ſo bloody and deſtructive a War, merely to 
revenge the Death of an infamous, cloped Leviti- 
cal Whore, ought 10 have coft the Lives of all the 
Prieſts in [acl with him, as their Director and 
Head, even tho' there had been 40,000 more of 
them. I make no Remarks on the Politeneſs of the 
Stile, but only obſerve, that he expreſily imputes this 
whole Management to the Prieft, the High Prieſt, and 
doth not, as I can find, ſo much as intimate, that the 
Body of Prieſts were confederate with him; and yet 
doth not ſcruple to doom 40,000 innocent Perſons 40 an 
 #miverſal Carnage, merely for the Crime of one Man, 
without ſo much as ſuggeſting, that they were Partakers 
in his Guilt, I can make no Refleftions upon ſuch a 
Paſſage as this ; but only obſerve to my Reader, that 
hereas the Philoſopher bitterly complains of the Cruelty 
that was exercis'd on this Occaſion, and of the Rage 
and Malice of the High Prieſt, whom he repreſents as 
the ſole Author of it; yet that he doth not himſelf ſeem 
quite ſatiated with the: Blood that was ſpilt, but thinks 
the Deſtruction of 40,000 more, and thoſe innocent 
Perſons, merely becauſe they had the Name of Prieſts, 

was neceſſary to enliven and finiſh the Tragedy. If this 
be his real Sentiment, his Philoſophy is of a very extra- 
ordinary Kind; and all I can do, is to wiſh hima 
much better Spirit, and to recommend him to the 


* Anſ. to ihe Iumoral. of the Moral Phil. p. 19. 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian World, as an Object of their great ee 
and warmeſt Prayers. 

Ian extreamly ſorry, that I have had Occaſion fon 
am of theſe perſonal Reflections in a Controverſy about 
Religion, which fbould, I think, be managed with the 

greateſt Candour, Decency and Good-Manners, Nor 
ſhould ] have in the leaſt complained, bad this Philoſo- 
pher urged his Objections againſs the Chriſtian and 
Jewiſh Revelations, with all the Strength and Force of 
Reaſon that he had been Maſter of. I ſtill think, as 
much as ever 1 did, that every Man hath a Right 10 
propoſe his Objections in all Matters of Importance, pub. 
lickly to the World, without any Cenſure of the Civil 
Magiſtrate, or being branded with any Terms of Re- 
proach and Infamy for doing it, Truth can never ſuf- 
fer by the moſt rigid Inquiry, nor can it be any Preju- 
dice to real Religion to be ſearched, even to the Bottom, 
But ſurely, there is a Reverence due to the Perſons of 
the Wiſe and Good, and a Tenderneſs owing to the very 
Prejudices of others ;, there is a Modeſty and Diffidence 
of ones ſelf, that ſhould appear in fallible Men, who 
ſet themſelves up in Oppoſition to all others z, there is an 
high Reſpect that ought to be maintained for the Cha- 
racters of the Living and Dead ; there are Suppoſitions 
of Charity to be made in Favour of thoſe who differ from 
us : Principles, in which the greateſt and beſt of Men 
have agreed, and which are at leaſt ſuppoſed to be. 
founded in Divine Revelation, fhould be debated with 
Moderation and good Humour ; and when oppoſed, oppo- 
ſed with the ftritiet Revard to Truth and Honour, Con- 
troverſies in Religi on, thus managed, would be the moſt 


agreeable 
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agreeable Entertainment, tend to the Diſcovery of Truth, 
the clearing up Miſtakes, the Removal of Prejudices, 
and the Confirmation of every Thing that is truly ſa- 
cred and good. 

And ſurely, a Moral Philoſopher ſhould have, of all 
other Men, kept within theſe Bounds, and been peculi- 
arly careful not to have tranſgreſſed the Rules of M. 
rality, even for the Sake of Moral Truth and Righte- 
ouſneſs. But our Philoſopher thought, that the ſofter 
and gentler Medicines would not effettually remove the 
Malignity of the Diſtemper he imagines we labour 
ander; and therefore as univerſal Doctor, and the 
infallible Curer of all manner of Jewiſh, Chriſtian ang 
Clerical Diſcaſes, he is of Opinion, that bleeding, 
Cauſtics, Bliſters, and other rough and violent Methods, 


are the only proper and ſovereign Remedies in our Diſ- 

order. For thus be expreſſes his Judgment: I take 

the Lethargy to be fo very deep, and the Caſe fo 

extremely dangerous, that I think the ſharpeſt and 

rougheſt Methods to be no more than neceſſary tor 

a Cure; and if you ſhould imagine the Method tq 
be a little too ſevere, you muſt not blame me. 


Curentur dubii medicis majoribus ægri! 


But as I am apprehenſive that the Patients, for 
whom be preſcribes, will in general diſlike his Pbrſick, 
as too hot and violent, and be apt to imagine that be 
bath quite miſtaken their Caſe : I have myſelf one Rea- 
fon, that appears to me a very ſubſtantial one, againſt 
allowing his Pretenſions to be chief ſpiritual Phyſician 


Vol. I. p. 113. 
ia 


PREFACE, xxxi 


to theſe Kingdoms, draumn from an excellent Maxim 
of bis own. He tells us: This is a neceſſary Rule 
or Principle of human Prudence, which every Man 
ought to lay down to himſelf, and act upon; not 
to regard, or be determined by any Set of Profeſ. 
ſors or Teachers in any Thing, concerning which 
they cannot agree amongſt themſelves. f this be 
ſo neceſſary a Rule of human Prudence, as the learned 
Doctor hath here magiſterially determined, it muſt 
be an equally, yea, a much more neceſſary Rule of human 
Prudence, never to regard, nor in any Thing to be de- 
| termined by any particular Teacher or Profeſſor, when 
he cannot agree with himſelf. And therefore, as our 
Dackor, in his double Capacity of Prieſt and Philoſo- 
pher, differs from himſelf, and broaches the moſt eſſen- 
tially oppoſite and contradiftory Principles, he hath 
fairly d;ſcharg*d all the prudent Part of Mankind from 
payins him any Regard in any Character, and hath 
condemned himſelf, by the oracular Judgment of - bis 
oa Youth, to be regarded by none but thoſe, who art 
6:/p:tute of all Prudence and Underſtanding. 
# Vol, III. p. 146. 
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OR Egypt read Canaan, Page 63. Line 10. 


There are ſeveral literal Miſtakes, which the 
Reader is _ to correct, 


3 


OF nE 


| 115TORY 


OF THE 


Old Teſtament, Ve. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ORAL Philoſophy :implics' the Love 

and Forfait f 4. Truth and Ni 

dom, or that Truth and Wiſdom that 

relate to the due Re tion and Government 

| of the Actions and Conduct of human Life. 

To be a moral Philoſopher, in this Senſe, is un- 

queſtionably a very great and excellent Charac- 

and h ik of bis own Bn eng 19 i 

Ih ineſs o to | 
PP! 


(4) 


ambitious of, and what every honeſt and good 


Man is by fixed Principle and conſtant Endea- 
vour. Philoſophers of this Kind, ſome at leaſt, 

I was in good Hopes the Chriſtian World might 
be allowed to have produced, eſpecially amongſt 


ſe many learned, Men, whoſe Studies have 


them/ptculþarly to Inquiries: of this Kind, 
— who have ſo many of them wrote pro- 
feſſedly on this important Subject. 

But it ſeems we are all miſtaken, and have 
in theſe laſt Ages NT 
ariſen up price of us, that ſhines br er 
than Moſes and Jeſus iemſelyes ; who, n 


content with calling Fo, to an Account 2 
their Doctrines, Conduat and in —— 


condemns the — 


and ſhrew diy bst 


be u 


ſpurious | 4 adulterous Bott: ; and TAE * 


; utely to reject the Account 
of his Reſurrection + as wild and 'chimerical ; 


and that / i hundred: Perſons, of othernueſe the 
beft S were to aſſert 7 7 rwould nt make 
it credible, becauſe it would be ſtill more 
that they right ave been ſome way or o 
cei ved. If, in Vindication of Moſes an 
the Writings, which contain their re 
Hiſtories, thontd be appealed to, his Anſwer is 
ready, viz. t That no Book or Writing can prove 

115 and ought not to be admitted upon its on 


thority, agarnft 1 8 Marks and Appeur- 


ances of Fraud, Artifice and Deception ; "and that | 


1 


2 * Vol. III. p. Y97. f. Page 142. 7 Page g. 


SK Won > an. ma an 4 ©. x 


me 
i. th. os 


by 


13 


if this be not admitted, it muſt be impę 
tet or ſet afide am Scheme e ge Superfi 
4 


tion, or falſe Religion in the World, which | 
_ 10 Revelation and Divine Authority, LE 
Gd ewiſb and Chriſtian Writings have the 
plaine Marks and Appearances of Fraud, Ar- 
tifice and Deception, and therefore they 
1 themſelves, and ought not to be admit- 
on their own Authority. And this is the 
ont which our Moral Philoſopher hath 
in View throughout. his Three Volumes, and 
which by OE Aﬀertions, and innumerable 
Miſrepreſentations he hath continually laboured 
to prove, and to perſuade his Reader into the 
Belief of, And as for the Gentlemen who 
take it for granted without Proof, that the 
Jeuiſb Government was a Theocracy, and ſup: 
poſe that the Law of Moſes was received immes , 
diately from the Mouth of Jehovah himſelf, 
710 Difieutie can afterwards and in their Way: 
The plaineſt Marks and Appearances in the World 
of Deſign, Artifice and Impoſture, ſuch as muſt 
overtbrow and ſet afide the like Pretenfions in any 
other Government, cannot be of the leaſt Force or 
Conſequence againſt this Theocracy. If this ſhould 
be above any Man's Comprehenſion, and beyond the 
ut moſt Stretch of his Faith, or Capacity of bis 
Aſſent, pet, according to theſe learned Perſons, 
that Man can be ns Chriſtian, Yea, ſuch is their 
obſtinate Bigottry, that they entrench themſelves 
under impregnabl Darkneſs, and go on with i in- 


| *® Page 3. 


B 2 wind 


(4) 

wincible Reſolution to batter and deſtroy all moral 
Reaſon and Philoſophy. How great is the Mo- 
deſty with which this Moral Philoſopher intro- 
duces his Scheme, and how polite the Compli- 
ment he paſſes on the whole Chriſtian World! 
All the learned Gentlemen in it, that are not of 
his Mind about the Jewiſb Conſtitution, en- 
trench tbemſelues under impregnable Darkneſs ; and 
what is worſe, are united in one common 

5 and de- 


ſign, to My HY rn ep 255 97 ber it 
troy all moral Reaſon and Phi t he, 
qo Man Trop clear Herd and a pure 
, free from Bigottry, Superſtition and 
Fraud, is ſurrounded with clear and piercing 
Light : His Artillery is . againſt Ar- 
tifice and Impoſture, and he is the only Perſon 
in the preſent Age and Nation, who is 70 fight 
the Battles of the Lord, and to ſupport moral 
Truth and Righteouſneſs, in Oppoſition to Moſes, 
Zoroaſter, Mahomet, and the original Apoſtles 
of Jeſus Chriſt, He writes neither for Bread 
nor Profit. The Monſters of Prieſtcraft, Bi- 
gottry and Superſtition, are the Objects of his 
mortal Hatred, Moral Fra” . is the Mi- 
ſtreſs of his Affections, and he'll enter the Liſt 
with all Mankind that ſhall be fo hardy as to 
diſpute with her the Prize of Beauty. 
This learned and renowned Philoſopher clears 
his Way to Victory and Triumph over all his 
Adverſaries, by putting the Armies of Hael to 


Flight, with * the Plagues of Leproſy, Scabs and 
8 6 Page 174. 


Lice, 


r . . . . C A ² W Or. Or nog 


(5) 

Lick, with which they had infefted the Egyptians. 
Pardon me, gentle Reader, 2 the Philoſopher's 
cleanly Language, and not mine. He traces them 
up from their very Original, follows them into 
t, purſues them throughout all their Trea- 
chery and Violence, in ruining and enſlaving the 
Egyptian Nation; 8 them over that large 
2 m, puts them into Poſſeſ- 
ſion of its whole military Force, beſtows on 
them all the chief Places of Power and Profit, 
introduces them into all its Fortreſſes and ſtrong 
Holds; in an Inſtant diſpoſſeſſes them again, col- 
lects them inſenſibly into Goſhen, 4 
. were originally placed, there brings their Throats 
to the very Point of the Sword, delivers them 
from it by the moſt ſurpriſing natural Compaſ- 
ſion of the Egyptians, whom they had abſolute- 
ly ruin'd, enſlaved, and ſtript of all Property, 
even in Money, Goods and Liberty, and made 
U Vaſſals to the Crown; carries them 
miraculouſly thro the Red Sea, and at laſt by 
the moſt bloody Wars, and unnatural Cruelties, 
ives them a ſmall Settlement in the Land of 
maar, It will be worth our while to purſue 
this philoſophical Hiſtorian throughout the whole 
Account he hath given of theſe ſurpriſing Events, 
that we may be able to form ſome juſt Account 
of his Fidelity, Integrity, remarkable Candor, 
and Love of Truth, His Method is indeed a 
little intricate and involved, and which rb 
fore, with his Leave, I ſhall take the Liberty 
little to vary from, and conſider Things in e 


AS. Aran. * 


8 5 A 8 e 


* 
* 


6 
Order in which they are repreſented to us, in 
the Writings of the Old Teftament ; ef] 
as he himfaf * affures us, that he will ale his 
Account Pry ie Hebrew Hi iRorians themſehves 
as they have it in their own Books, How ates" 
he hath performed this Promife, will ſoon ap» 
pear to the Reader with the fulleſt rotor wif 


CHAP. 1. 
The moral Phi hofopher's divas of the 
Hr iſtory of Abraham, confider'd. 


- 


T T muſt be owned, in Juſtice to this Gene 
tleman, that he hath now and then beſtow- 
ed ſome 2 upon this ancient Pa- 
triarch, and given n particular, a tolerable 
Account of his Rags, Virtue and Modera- 
tion, He: ſcems to repreſent him, together 
with Jac and Faaceb, as he very Hyperortho- 
_ grapbically writes him, f as moft ancient and 
Men, ho lengthened out. their Days beyond t 
common Courſe of Nature, by a brit Vi IM 
Temperance, and an attive, laborious Life ; 
commends, their 1 great Piet , thetr intire De- 
pendance upon God, as their * Preſerver 
»,  Taformer and Director; and their ſtrict Regar rd 
"Fo all the Diſpen e of his Providence a 

them, in the whole Courſe of their Lives. How 


. I Page 6. + Pagegq4, 1 Page 96. 
2 yenerable 


(7) 
yenerable and} ep ſacred the Character he allows 
them | How worthy of Honour and Reverence 
their Names and ories And et, , thi 
— Abram; this i moſt holy Patriarch, KC. 
Virtue: was thus ſtrict, and whoſe Piety 
thus confeſſedly great, ſhall not &ſcaps the Gen 
ſure of this Moral e 5 I had 
his intire Dependance as reſerver 
and Director, and a firict Regard: to the 
penſations of his Providence, in 2 W 
e of his Life, yet ſo fond was this Patrg- 
Curſo bi t, /o ell perſuaded that this was the 
Country 00 bal given him, he ke Ont to 
proſtitute his own Wife, and ſacri r Chaſtity, 
70 . himſelf a Settlement there. f Yea, 10 
withſtanding his intjre Dependance upon God, the 
Patriarch acted by Craft and Defign, whilſt the 
King of Egypt was a Man of ſtrict Virtue, Ho- 
nour and Clemency. Hou full of ſur n gCon- 
traſt is this Character of the Patriarch, in which 
ſtrict Piety, and a Readineſs to proſtitute his 
own Wife; a Regard to, and intire Depen- 
dance upon God, and. the meaneſt, loweſt 
Craft and Deſign, could thus unite and be con- 
ſiſtent. Surely, our Philoſopher muſt have the 
Magick Wand of 1257 himſelf, or have ſome 
peculiarly philoſophical Notions of ſtrict Piety, 
to — theſe difficult Appearances, and 
bring them within the Reach f any Man 
Comprehenſion, the Stretch of .bis Fouh, or the 
Capacity of his Aſent. 
Page 26, + Page 2 t Page 4. . 
* „ 00. 
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Tn like Manner, Abraham's Moderation and 


Prince, at — 


enquire afterwards, But we will = ſu — 
it exactly true, and quite free from Fiction and 
Romance. And how illuſtrious an Inſtance doth 
this give us of Moderation and Equity in this 
venerable Patriarch! Tho' he had a Force ſupe- 
riour to any, or all of the Inhabitants of Ca- 
naau, was content with what Providence 
elbtte bim, and with the Inwful Fruits of his 
090 Labonr and Induſtry ry; and what is extreamly 


ſurpriing, t hid no Schemes for enriching and 


rte, zing bimſelf, 14 by invading other Mens 
operty, and by the Conqueft, Devaſtation and 
Pror of other Countries and Nations, He 
Sought only a peaceable Settlement where Provi- 
Dies ſhould caſt kin. How kind and generous 
is this Conceſſion in the Patriarch's Favour ! 
How truly philoſophical a Love of Truth is diſ- 
covered in this Repreſentation } And yet, this 
very Patriarch, who. only ſought a Settlement 
where Providence ſhould caſt * did, we 


7 Page 94. *4 = 


are 


, * 


(9) 
* r 
| — Deſign, and by a 
Vuillainous Næadineſi to proſtitute his Wife — 
jan King. What doth our Moral Philo- 
think that Providence thus led him to an 
1 And notwithſtanding all 
his ſceming Moderation in not attempting the 
= Conqueſt of Canaan, and defiring only a peace- 
= able Settlement; yet when we know the true 
= Reaſon of this Conduct in Abram, as our Au- 
thor hath given it, that Conduct will appear not 
Moderation, and a Love of Equity, but ſome- 
what of a very different and contrary Nature. 
— that + «hen Abram came 
firſt into Paleſtine, be found it à very barren de- 
ert Country, but little inhabited, and very ſubs 


edi to Drought and Sqarcity. 1 The inland Pare, 


it bad not been cultivated, or Halse ed, 
105 and deſert, From whence 'tis 2 NE 
Hebrew Clans of ftroling Shepherds and 
agen, warted for a more favourable 
tunity, till Providence ſhould direct them to ſome 
Country or other, where Towns and Cities had been 
built, py Land; cultivated for them, * all Pad 
Conveniencies 0 Life rea provide to thei 
Hands, — Ss and 3 
tural Right or Tith of their own ; whereas Ca- 


naan was a Land not worth conquering, purchar 
le Diſ- 


jg, or poſſeſſing. So that all this peacea 
poſition of the Patriarch, with reſpect to Ca- 
unravelled 


naan, was, now the Philoſopher ha 
the 


r Page 26, 27. f Page 25, 26. f Page 30. 


(10) 
me Secret, only the Effect of Idleneſs and 
Sloath; 1 
to his Hands, without any Labour of his own; 
or elſe it proceeded from Contempt of the Land 
of Conaen ; it was not worth conquering, pur- 
chaſing, or poſſeſſing. And tho? he laid no 
Schemes for enriching and aggrandizing himſelf, 
by invading other Mens Properties, and the Con- 

of other Nations ; et, it ſeems, he had 
hid ſuch a Scheme for himſelf by 
other Methods, and waited a favourable r- 
tunity, till Providence ſhould” direct him to 
ſome Country or other, where Towns and Ci- 
ties had been built, the Lands cultivated, and 
alt the Conveniences of Life were ready prov ovid- 
ed to his Hands, without natural Right or Ti- 
we.” And this happened at laft by a very we 
Þrcident, which bought Abraham's. Family into 
@ rich and plentiful Country, | and made them, 2 
he is pleaſed to aſſure us, the Lords and 
of it. Could this be as fully proved, as 
roundly and confidently aſſerted, the Philoſopher 
ſhould have had my heartieſt Thanks, and 
fulleft Concurrence. But his Character yet is 
not ſo great in the World, as that his mere 
Aſſertions ſnould paſs for Proofs, his own. Fic- 
tions for unconteſted Facts, nor his ignorant or 
wilful Miſrepreſentations, for . 5 a 
thentick Hiſtory,” | 


: 
4 * 1 


8 EC T, 


n 


e ele >| 
O abr 5 Call out of Meſopotamia,” and 
A Fond into Fre 2 1 5 


* 


FTER a given, us his 3 of | 
A3 the Senn of the Hebrews in the 

d of Egypt, the Philoſopher tells us, » that 
it ſeems very plain, that i Abram time the 
Father of this Hebrew Shepherd Nation, had no 
original Deſign of ſettling in Paleſtine, but yathey 
aimed at Egypt 4: + That God, when be called 
* of Meſopotamia, had promiſed hum à rich 
and plentiful Country, and as God had not yet 
W named the Country where Abram. and his Po,. 
W Zerity ſhould ſettle, Egypt might ſeems: the maſt 
promifmg Place, ' which was' then the richeſt. and 
moſt plentiful Kingdom i in the World, The ſame 
he aſſerts again: t By the Hebrew Hiftorian's 
own Account, ' when Abram came from Meſo- 
potamia North-Eaſtward, tho God bad promi. 
fed him a Country, yet he did not know what 
Country, whether Egypt, Canaan, or any other. 
And again; | This 1s plain that as ſoon. as A- 
bram came ſo far as Paleſtine, and found à bare 
ren, deſert Country, he. could not think this the 
Place defigned him, and therefore be went down, 
with bis whole Subſtance and Patriarchy into 
Egypt, with a Defign to ſettle there, as preſuming 
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The particular Things which the Philoſopher 
here forts, are theſe : 
1. That God promiſed him a rich and fertile 
Country, without naming it ; and that there- 
fore Abram thought Egypt the moſt promi- 
fing Place, 8 e 

2. That as Aram could not think Pa- 
keſtine the Place deſign'd him, therefore he 
went down to Egypt, as preſuming that muſt 
be the promiſed Land. 5 

Page 27. 


* 
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ener T. 


(8). 


And 1 ihe Reader will ahi ob. 
ſerve the politive, repeated Aſſertions of this 
, in reference to.theſe Poitits, and 
his frequent Appeals to the Hebrew Writers, as 
tho' had, in the moſt expreſs Manner, 
delivered all theſe Things as unqueſtionable 
Facts, that would ann er 10 Debate Thus 
he tells us, * this is plain from Gen, xii. t And 
that this appears by the Hebrew Hiftor ian 0108 
Account: And that the Reader will find this whole 
Story, as I have repreſented it, in Gen, wil. 
Would one, after expect to find, that 
Gen, xi. thould prove the direct contrary. to all 
this, and that the Hebrew Hiſtorian poſitively 
and expreſsly, in the plaineſt Words, confronts 
this Philoſopher's Account? His Veracity to 
mine the Proof. 

1, Fuſt then NA tis not true, what this 
Philoſopher again ain aſſerts, That Gad 
22 Aber” a gt ge? rrtile Country, 
r bo San "Flue, an 
thought the mo Place 
. down into it. a de f 
Hiſtorian remarks, that Terah 105 js 6 
his Son, and Lot and Sarai, and they went forth 
from Uz of the Chaldees, to go into the Land of 
Canaan, And the Reaſon of this was, becauſe 


+ Page 26, 27. 1 Gen, xi, 31. 


the 


75 


208 Grant of it to his Poſterity, before — 


(14) 
the Lord had ſaid. unto Abram, get thee out of 
— Country undo a Land that 1 | ſhew cle, 
t 9 both left his , own untry, 
401 travelled into another, eyen into 
4 divine Direction; and under this Dir 


is farther remarked, that Abram, Sarai and 
and into the Land 0 "Canaan they | Fame. + 


ent forth. do go into the Land of. Canaan, 
Abram, WA, 25 the Land mio 2 ws Pie 0 


pt. "The Rea- 
der will .remark op this 8 that when A- 
Pram went out from his native Country, he went 


of 4.58 8 g going down into 


forth to go into the Land of Canaum; this was 
the Corry that God ſhewed him, the Country 
therefore he immediately and originally intehded 
to go to; that accordingly he came directly i Ga 


it, and that when he was arrived there, 


appeared to him, and actually gave the Promiſ 


he went into Egyßt, or probably ſo much as 
ought of it: For he. firlt went from Moreb to 


the caſt of Bethel, and travell'd on farther to 


the Southward, whete he ſtay'd till there aroſe 
a Famine in the Land; circumſtances which 
ſeem to require ſome Length and Diſtance of 


Time. But whether longer or ſhorter, the 


Philolopher's s Infiquation cannot be true, that 
. Gen. xii. 1. + Gen, xii. 5, 6, 7. I Ibid. Ver. 19. 
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FS - 
Soing into Egypt; and; being driven qut gf 
W Repreſentation is the more inexcuſable, becauſe 
be twice quotes the very Chapter, in which 
che Paſſages ate that I have citect. 
Cod ſaid nothingabout the Richneſs and Plentiful- 
nes of the Country that was to be giyen him; but 
: only: + Get thee out of thy Cormntry, znto a Lend 
bot 7 will ſteu tler, and I will make of thee a 
great Nation; and therefore tho, hen + called 
7 go out into 4 Place which be fbou'd after ra- 
cus for an Inbrritauce, be obeyed, not knowjug 
Vvberber be went, viz. to receive the Inheritance 
promiſed him ; yet the very Command to leave 
W his own Country muſt: neceffatily be ſuppaſtd 
attended with an Order which Way to bend his 
Courſe; otherwiſe twould have been a Com- 
mand that could not have been executed, as 
it would have left Aram at an abſolute Un- 
© certainty where to have gone. And | therefgrs 
tis particularly remark'd, that God ſaid to 


2.8 


J 


8 


And this Land muſt have been Canaan be- 
cauſe he directly went there, and which he re- 
ceived the Promiſe of immediately upon, or 
ſoon after his Aurival there, long before his 
going down into Egypt; without a Word about 
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him: Ger rber to a Land which I uill hew thee. 


ke Fertility of it, which our Philę ſopher thruſts 
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to Fidtion of his own about 
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| him, and preſumed that not to be u 


was the Country promiſed him, pg, n 


( 16 ) | 
Into God's Promiſe, with no other that F 
T cah fee, but to ſome Probability 5 8 
15 con 
4 'Tis Abe when te als that : 
Abram went down into Egypt pre ; 
be the promiſed —2 For 2. a 1 
——4 L told Abram, i 
Ot, was the promiſed £4 


1 = : 3 


which was : 
3. Hence, wich ohual Regard 40 Truth an 
the Hiſtory, he aſſerts, * that Abram vent 
into Egypt with a Defign to ſettk there; Thi, 
he ſays, is evident. ND ONS : 
dent? From the Account of Moſes, or | 
Nitete'of the Thing > Nectar dic Awe ; 
of Moſes, who gives a quite different Reaſon W 
of his go.ng down into + There as a if 
Famine in pas Abram «ent hun | 
into Egy auſe the Famine was 
2 Canaan. So that he left Ca- 
not 1 was ignorant that this 
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voidable Neceſſity ; not with a Deſign to ſettle 


there, but only 70 ſojourn there, Abram went 
down into Egypt to ſojourn there, viz, till the 
Famine that occaſioned his going there ſhould 
be removed, Nor is there any one Circum- 
ſtance in the Reaſon of the Thing that can 
lead any one to imagine, that he went to ſettle 
there, For how could he entertain any ſuch 
Deſign, when God had expreſsly told him that 
his Settlement ſhould be in Canaan? Did he 
deſign to ſettle there in Contempt of God's Pro- 
miſe to him, that he ſhould ſettle in a quite 
different Country ? Was this the Proof of that 
T ftrift Regard to all the Diſpenſations of God's 


Providence, which the Philoſopher tells us this 
Holy Patriarch ſhewed in the whole Courſe of his 


Life? 

Jy Tis with the ſame ſacred Attachment to 
Truth and Fact, that he infinuates, or rather 
aſſerts that Abram found Egypt t not to be the 
Country God had defigned for him, by bis being 
driven out of it by the Egyptian King, and that 
he hereby j /awo his Miſtake and Diſappointment. 
For how could he miſtake as to the Country 
aſſigned him, when he abſolutely knew from 


"God himſelf that 'twas Canaan? Or how could 


he be diſappointed in not being allow'd to ſettle 


in Egypt, when God told him, in the plaineſt 


Terms, that he ſhould be ſettled in a quite dif- 
ferent Country, and when he never went down 


to ſettle, but only to ſojourn there? The Reader 
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1 
vill obſerve that this whole 1 2 
loſopher is directly contrary to that given 
the Hlitorian he — to take it from, and 
that he hath given it with bis Eyes open, and 
the Hiſtory before him. ** 
But there is one more Particular, which 1 
muſt take Notice of, before J diſmiſs this 
_ He tells us that * this Appearance of 
to Abram mentioned Gen. xii. is the firſt 
Inſtance of the ſupream God or Jehovah appear- 
ing and converſing with Men. But this is not 
true. For we read + of Jebovab frequently 
converſing with Adam, putting him into the 
Garden, giving him the Law of Food, + bring- 
ing the Beaſts and Fowls'to him for Names, 
bringing the Woman to him for his Wife, ex- 
amining, judging and condemning him and her 
after their Tranſgreſſion, from _ Preſence 
both he and ſhe endeavoured to hide tbemſelues 
amongſt the Trees of the Garden, God is alſo 
repreſented as converſing with, judging and 
pronouncing the deſerved Curſe on j Gain, who 
1s expreſsly ſaid 0 go out from the Preſence of 
Jehovah. Long after this Jebovab is declared 
to converſe with Noah ; and in all theſe Conver- 
fes of Jehovah with Men, tis highly probable, 
there was an Appearance of that Glory, which 
the Jews call Shechinah, or the divine Habita- 
tion; and I think tis little leſs than certain, 
that there was ſome very glorious A 
of the divine Preſence, or Majeſty to our firſt 
„pag. 88, + Gen, Chap.ii. f Chap. iii, || Chap. 4. 
| Parents, 
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Parents, from the very Nature of the Things 


tranſacted between God and them, and from 
the remarkable Expreſſion, of their hiding them- 
ſelves from the 4 of the Lord. But tho 
uncertain, yet the Hiſtory 
expreſly contradicts the Philoſopher's Aſſertion, 
viz, that in Gen, xii. we have the firſt Inſtance 
of Jelovah appearing and converſing with Men, 


SECT. IL 


x | Of the Original Name of the Land of Canaan, 


and the Nature of the Country. 


ROM ſo bad a Beginning of the Hiſtory 
of the Hebrew Nation, one would be 
apt to ſuſpect not much greater Care in the 
Sequel; and I am forry that I am forced to 
ſay, he hath too uniformly maintain d his ma- 
ral Charatter, as a Writer, throughout. This 
will farther appear from his Account of the 
Land of Canaan. He fays: * When Abram 
came firſt into Paleſtine, be found it a very barren 
deſert Country, but little inhabited, and very ſub- 
jet to Drought and Scarcity. And again: t This 
Land of Paleſtine or Philiſtia, for that was the 
original Name of it, was now in a Manner ope 
und uninhabited, as. to the inland, mountainous 


| | | Parts of it, and the Plains of Jordan, which lay 


* Vol. 3. Pag. 25. + Fag. 27. | 
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620) i 
next to Arabia; and the. Land is called Canaan, 
becauſe that wwas afterwards the Name of it, 10hen 
the Canaanites came to ſettle there, * Moſes might 
call it Canaan, becauſe the Canaanites had been 
ſettled there, and had 7well peopled and cultivated 
the Country. Thoſe Obſervations are ſeveral 
Times afterwards repeated, and particularly he 
tells us: f That 9510 f Joſeph kept his Intereſt 
at the Egyptian Court, the Canaanites were not 
yet ſettled in the Land, but the inland mountain 
ous Parts of the Country lay waſt and unculti- 
vated, and were not worth conquering, I pre- 
ſume theſe Remarks about the Badneſs of this 
Country are ſo frequently repeated, for the 
Sake of the Inference he draws from them : 
That Paleſtine t /eemed à very unlikely Place, 
for the Accomphſhment 4 the Promiſe of God, to 
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give him a rich and plentiful Country ; an Ob- 
ſervation he takes care his Reader ſhall not for- 
get, by refreſhing his Memory with it once and 
again. But twill not be amiſs to point out the 
Particulars contain d in theſe Accounts, As 
1, He aſſerts that the original Name of the 
Land of Canaan was Philiſtia. | 
2, That it was afterwards called Canaan by 
Moſes, when the Canaanites came to ſettle there. 
3. That whilſt Fojeph kept his Intereſt at 
the Court of Egypt, the Canaanites were not 
yet ſettled in that Land, OP 
4. That when Abram firſt came into it, and 
even ſo long after as the Time of Joſeph, Pa- 
_ 2 Fag. 236, + Pag. 24, 25. Pag. 26. 
18 1 Fag. 24, 25 1 . 


tine 


(21) 


Ioftine was a very barren deſert Country, but 
little inhabited, very ſubject to Drought and 
Scarcity, and the inland mountainous Parts of 
it open, waſt and uncultivated, and not worth 


poſſeſſing or conquering. And that therefore 
5. Paleſtine ſeemed a very unlikely Place for 
the Accompliſhment of God's Promiſe to him, 
to give him a rich and fertile Country. 
1, He aſſerts that the original Name of the 
Land of Canaan, was Paleſtine or Philiſtia, 


from the Philiſtines who firſt took Poſſeſſion of it, 


and not Canaan, And in this he is extremely 
poſitive, as tho' he were abſolutely ſure of his 
Point, and dealt in Demonſtration. Tis ſome 
Objection againſt this Account, that almoſtall the 
learned Men who have ever ſpoken of this Sub- 


jet, have been of an Opinion contrary to the 


Philoſopher ; the Jewiſh Paraphraſts, * Joſepbus, 
T Philo, almoſt all the Moderns of any Repute 
for Learning, and the Knowledge of Antiquity, 
1 Bechart, | Marſham, Reland, Cumberland, and 
many others that might be mentioned, who 
unanimouſly allow Canaan to be the original 
and moſt ancient Name of this Country, as a 
Thing beyond all reaſonable Queſtion or Diſ- 
pute, and who I imagined had conſidered this 


Matter with equal Care and Impartiality as our 
Philoſopher. > | OW 


* Xavayains bs ru voy TeSaity xankomemy tun,, ar 'avre 
Xaveraiay mprowyopeuee. Joſeph, Antiq. I. 1. c. 6. 4. 2. 
In amToiuay echνε eie cm,“, Y Tepiar au nehm, 
* Hanau, 1 rr οννπνπ—]ν,νν Xavayaioy. Phil. de vit. 


Moſis. p. 486. 
t Geog. Sac. 1, 4. c. 34. || Can. Chron, p. 233. 
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And unqueſtionably, the Land of Canaon is 
the original and conſtant Name by which tis 
ſpoken of in the Hebrew Hiſtorians, ſo called 
— Canaan, the youngeſt Son of Ham, whoſe 
Poſterity firſt took Poſſeflion of, and ſettled in 
it; even as Egypt is called Tg PAR The Land 
of Mitſraim, from another of Ham's Sons, for 
the fame Reaſon. After the Hiſtorian had re- 
counted the 7 of Noab's three Sons, he 
adds: Theſe are the Families of the Sons of 
Noah, after their Generation in their Nations, 
and by theſs were the Nations divided in the 
Earth after the Flood. And accordingly as 4 Si- 
don, Heth, Jebuft, Emori and Girgaſi, are 
expreſsly faid to be the Sons of Canaan ; ſo we 
actually find their Poſterity, 4 the Hittites, As 


morites, Girgaſhites and i 2 es, among ſt the 


Inhabitants of the Land of an. Ay that 
Sidon was ſituated in this Country, needs no 
manner of Proof. And that 'tis fo called from 
this Canaan, is plain. For tis called 35 YR 
The Lond f Canaan, 1. e. the Land which Ca- 
naan and his Poſterity poſſeſſed, and not 21251 
The Land of the Canaanite. Thus Terab | and 
Abram, and Lot went from Uz, to go into the 
Land of Canaan, And ; into this Land of Ca- 
naan, Abram and Lot came. And this is almoſt 
its conſtant Name in the Hebrew Hiſtorians, 
Nor is it once called, as I can find, in the Old 
Teſtament Records, 'the Land of the Canaanites, 


® Gen. iii, 1c, Ac. Gen. x. 32. + Sen. x. 15, 16, 
Gen. xv. 20, 21. | Gen. zi. 31. 5 Gen. xii. g 


except 
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except where it denotes the whole Country, as 
poſſeſſed by the Poſterity of Canaan in general, 
and not by the particular People called Canaanites; 
or where the Names of the other Nations are 
added to them. Thou madeſt a Covenant with 
bim to give him the Land of the Canaanites, the 
Hittites, che Amorites, the Perizzites, the Jebu- 
ſites, and Girgaſhites ; and from ſuch Places as 
theſe, our Philoſopher may prove, if he thinks 
proper, that the Country was neither called 
originally Canaan, or Paleſtine, but Hitting, 
Amoritina, or any other of theſe Names this 
incomparable Critick likes beſt, 

'Tis true, the Name Canaan, or Cananca, is 
ſeldom to be met with in Greek Authors, But 
the Origin of Nations is not to be derived from 
them, who are too late and fabulous to be de- 
pended on in theſe Matters. However, there 
are not wanting ſome Footſteps of this ancient 
original Name, even amongſt them. In + San- 
choniatho's Fragment, preſerved by Euſebius, 
Mois is called the Brother of CN AA, and ſaid 
to be the firſt Phenician ; where Chnaa is un- 
doubtedly Canaan, which Hebrew Word may 
be as well pronounced Cuaan, the Sheva under 
> being rather for accelerating the Pronunciation, 
than deſigned to form a diſtinct Syllable in 
ſpeaking. 1 Eupolemus alſo, cited by Alexander 
_ ® Exod. iti. 9. | 

＋ Ioiprs, * vv, Tu ον Yet.’ heures. 
Præpar. I. 1. c. 10. p. 39. | 
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(24) 
Pohbiſtor, and from him by Euſebius, tells us! 
That the Babylonians affirm, that the firſt Belus, 
who is Saturn, was the Father of Belus and Cha- 
naan, and that this Chanaan begot the Father of 
the Phenicians ; who, according to Moſes, was 


Sidon. . Nicholaus Damaſcenus, Hiſtor, I. 4. cit- 


ed by Joſephus, tells us, that Abraham depart- 
ed from Damaſcus into the Country that was 
then called Canaan, now Judza, $ Stephanus 
Byzantinus alſo hath preſerved this original 
Name. Chnaa, /6 is Phenicia called, and the 
national Name is, Chnai. As therefore the 
Country and the Man have the ſame Name, as 
Canaan was the Father of the Phenicians, and 
his Poſterity were called Canaanites, who inha- 
bited it after him, Canaan muſt have been its 
original Name; and the Canaanites, his Poſte- 


. rity, muſt have been called fo after him. And 


thus 'tis almoſt perpetually called by the He- 
brew Writers, the moſt antient Authors in the 


World. 


But the learned Philoſopher thinks otherwiſe, 
Philiſtia, he ſays, was the original Name of it. 
But he ſhould have proved it, as well as faid it. 
I think, on the contrary, this is not at all pro- 
bable, becauſe the Philiſtines were not the ori- 
ginal, and moſt antient Inhabitants of this Coun- 
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(25) 
try, nor ever poſſeſſed but a ſmall Part of it; 
They were not ſo much as the Poſterity of Ca- 
naan, the youngeſt Son of Ham, but of Miz- 
raim his ſecond Son, the Father and Founder 
of the Egyptians. * Mizraim, fays the He- 
brew Hiſtorian, begot Caſluhim, out of whom 
came Philiſtim. And as the Pbiliſtines are 


f elſewhere (aid to + come from the Caphtorim ; 


the Calubim and Caphtorim muſt have joined 
together in the ſame Settlement. Their Coun- 
try was the Iſle of Caphtor, from whence came 
the Philiſtines. t Have I not brought the Phi- 
liſtines from Caphtor ? And they are therefore 
expreſsly called, | The Remnant of $ the Iſie of 
Caphtor, or that was poſſeſſed by Caphtor and 
his Poſterity, Now 'tis well known that the 
Poſterity of Mizraim inhabited Egypt, and that 
therefore he Je of Caphtor muſt have been in 
that Country; and its being called an Je di- 
rects to the Situation of it. And as the Phi- 
liſtines came out of this Iſle into Canaan, it muſt 
haye been an Ifle in Egyßt, near to the Land of 
Canaan, the better to favour and ſecure their 


Eſpape into it; and therefore I think muſt have 


been that Iſle, formed by the two different Divi- 
ſons of the Nile, in which the antient Sin, Tin 


6 3. $6 
+ Ex 6criptura conſtet, conjunctos fuiſſe populos, quia modo 
ad hos, modo ad illos refertur origo Philiſtæorum. Bochart. 
Geog. I. 4. c. 32. p. 292. | | 
4 Amos ix. 7, Jerem. xlvii. 4. 
De Thus the Vulgar Latin, the Chaldee Paraphraſt, 
and Syriack Verſion render, what in our Tranſlation is tbe Country 


of Caphtor ; tho' they have put Je in the Margin. 
Or 


( 26 ) 
or Pelufium was built, which was by the Tani- 
tick Oſtium, or Mouth of the Nic. that 
the Phili/tines came originally from hence, ſeems 
plain enough from the very Name, tnwhy 
Peliſbtim, from nw» Pelufium, and this from 
wp Palaſh, which in Hipbil ſignifies to roll, or 
beſmear, with Dirt and Aſhes ; agreeable to its 
other Name yv, Tin, which in the Chaldee ſig- 


nifies, Dirt or Mud; and both which well de- 3 N 


ſeribe its fenny or Situation. Thus Stra- 
bo deſcribes it: Between the Tanitick and Pelu- 
fiac Mouths, there are Lakes and great Fens ad- 
Joining to each otber, The City alſo of Peluſium 
is encompaſſed with Fens or Lakes, It hath 
its Names from the Fens about it, and Mud, 
which the Greeks call . Peloſh ; a Word 
which comes unqueſtionably from the Phenician, 
or Hebreww%p, Palaſh. This Account is confirmed 
by the Reverend and Learned Mr. Shaw, in his 
Travels, + who fays : That all that Portion par- 
ticularly, which lies betwixt Tineh, the antient 
Peluſium, and the Branch of Damiata, is ex- 
ceeding Inv, and full of Lakes and Moraſſes, 
agreeing fo far, even to this Day, with the 
mology of the Name. And that Philiſtia, or 
Paleſtine, is derived from Peliſum, is confirmed 
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by a remarkable Paſſage in * Plutarch, who fays : 
That Mclcander's Son as according to ſome called 
Palæſtinus, or Pelufius, and that the City bear. 
ing his Name, viz, Peluſium, 10as built by the 


ian City 
t tis on 


Import, and both relate to the E 
P, . And 'tis very probable, 
this Account of the Phil: fines being 


Peyptions by 


WT Ocizinal, that they are called by the LX X Inter- 


eters, Foreigners. F The five Satrapies of the 
eigners, in the Hebrew, The fue Lords 

the Philiſtines ; to denote they were not the ori- 

ginal Inhabitants of this Country, From all 


W theſe Paſſages tis evident, that the Caphtorim 


and Philiſtim were the ſame People, or rather 
that the Phil;ftim were the Remnant ry, the 
Word generally denotes, the Remains of a Peo- 
ple ſaved from Deſtruction; the Remains of 
the Caphtorim, who had eſcaped ſome very fig- 


3 nal Calamity, and who having been forced to 


leave their own Country, procured themſelves 
a new Settlement in the neighbouring Land of 
Canaen ; where they either took themſelves, or 
received from the Inhabitants of the Country 
where they came, the Name i Peliſtim, 
from Peinſium, the City from whence they made 
their Eſcape. And the Account of this very 


Tunic fs Toy wiv radu xaructas Tlaxdis!lvor y Thnauor, 
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(28) 
Migration, is, I think, happily preſerved to us 
by Moſes himſelf ; who tells us: That the Avim 
which dwelt in Hazerim even unto Azzah, the 
Caphtorim, which came forth out of * Caphtor, 
deſtroyed them, and dwelt in their Stead. The 
Caphtorim, which came out of Caphtor, in this 
Place, are Jeremiah's Remnant of Caphtor, and 
the Avim, which they deſtroyed, and in whoſe 
Stead they dwelt, dwelt in Hazerim, even unto i 
Azzah, my, the ſame with Gaza, and generally il 
tranſlated ſo, and which is well known to have 
been one of the five principal Cities of theſe 
Philiſtines, So that as theſe Caphtorim poſſeſſed 
the very Country of the Philiſtines, they muſt 
be the ſame People under different Names; 
called Caphtorim, from Caphtor, the Country where 
they dwelt ; and Philiſtim, from Peluſium, the 
principal City of it, from whence they made 
their Eſcape. Theſe Obſervations put together, 
I think make it clear, beyond all reaſonable 
Doubt, that the Caphtorim, or Wk -were 
originally Egyptians, forced out of their own 
Country by ſome Misfortune that befel them, 
and that they ſeized on the Lands of the Avim, 
putting many of them to the Sword, driving 
others of them out of their Towns, and dwell- 
ing in their room. And this is more than in- 
tunated in Jeremiah, calling them + the Rem- 
nant of the Iſle of Caphtor, the Remnant that 
had eſcaped ſome fignal DeſtruQtion ; and by 
what Amos declares of them: 1 Have I not 


Dent. it, 33. + Jerem. xIvii. 4. 4 Am. ix. 7. 


| brought 


(29) 


Wrought Iltael up out of the Land of Egypt, and 


the Philiſtines from Caphtor ? 7. e. ſaved both of 
them from Deſtruction, and brought them into 


a Land originally not their own, And I think 


this will amount to full Proof, that Philiſtia 
could not be the original Name of the whole 
Country promiſed to the Mraelites, except we ſup- 
poſe it had no Name before theſe Philiſtines in- 
vaded it; or thatCanaar's Poſterity, who originally 
poſſeſſed it, named their own Land from the 
Egyptians, who deſtroyed Part of them, poſ- 
22 but a ſmall Part of the Country, and did 


not belong to their Family: Suppoſitions which 


I am perſuaded no Man, who conſiders the 
Names originally given to Countries, which 


were generally taken from the firſt Poſſeſſors of 


them, will ever allow the Probability of. How- 
ever | aps 

To do the Philoſopher Juſtice, he offers at 
ſome Proof of this critical Remark, that Phi- 
liſtia was the original Name of the Land of 
Canaan, It was, ſays he, called Philiſtia from 
the Philiſtines, who firſt too Poſſeſſion of it, And 
in another Place: Becauſe the Sidonians and Phi- 
liſtines 4 made the firſt Settlements in this Part of 
Aſia, This is very confidently ſaid, but not at- 
tempted to be proved, with Regard to the Phi- 


| biſtines, The Sidonians I allow were ſome of the 


rſt that made Settlements in this Country; 
for Sidon was the Son of Canaan, who gave 
Name to the City Sidon built by his Family. 
Vol. III. Pag. 236. + Vol. III. p. 28. 


(30) 
80 alſo were Herb, Jebuß, Enori and Gi. 
9255 Brethren of Sidn, one of whom, Fe- 

or Febuyfi had a City called after his Name, 


like Sidon, viz. Febus, afterwards named Feru- 


ſalm. Hamath mentioned Num. xiii. 2 1. was 
the principal City of Hamathi, another of 


Cmaan's Sons, retaining its Name, f El Ham- 


mah even to this Day. Aradus, now called 


Rou-1adde, was the principal Seat of A. 


di, another of his Family. The Ruines, till 
known by the Name of | Sumrab, appear to be 
the Remains of the antient Simyra, the Seat 
formerly of Zemari, another of his Sons; and 
there are ſtill Ruines of Arca, the City of 
Arki, the Offspring likewiſe of Canaan. 
The fame Arguments that will prove the Si- 
donians to be the firſt Inhabitants of this Part 
of Aſa, will prove the Settlements of all the 
other Sons of Canaan to be as carly z and indeed 
the Thing is ſo plain from the Hebrew and o- 
ther Hiſtorians, and the Remains of thoſe an- 
tient Names to this Day, as to be really indif- 
putable. And as theſe ſeveral Sons of Canaan, 
named their Towns and ſeveral Diſtricts they 
poſſeſſed, from their own Names, tis reaſona- 

le to think they called the whole Country, 
( anaan from the Name of their common Fa- 
ther, as the Egyprians did the Country where 
they ſettled, rather than that it ſhould take 
its Name from the Philiſtim, who were Egyp- 
tians by Birth, poſſeſſed but a very ſmall Part 


2 Shaw's Travels, p. 323. d. p. 327. * 
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4 Name of the Pbiliſtines their Enemies, and 
= who were of a quite different Family from hem. 
Ws. 


Sri F ona SR A r 


Canaan, — call th their Country by the 


Bar bomb fr, that + the Plains or S. 


WS liſtia and Sidonia contained all the 12 7 
ce Mediterranean 
Jon, it ſhou'd have been Sihor, or ove Hundred 
eigbry Miles, the whole Length of Canaan. But 


from Sidon to the River Si- 


were t to prove, 
that Philiſtia was the ori- 
this Country; for he mi 


4 well prove from hence that twas called S1donia, 


„ Joſh. i. 3. + Vol. III. Pag. 28. 


7 Ver. 3. Fag. 347. 
Nor 


(32) 

Nor is the Obſervation itſelf true. That Part 
of the Sea-coaſts, that was poſſeſſed by the 
Philiſtines, is expreſsly marked out, ſo that it 
cannot well be miſtaken : Their * Borders are 
particularly ſaid to be t from Sihor, which 1s E- 

fore Egypt even unto the Borders of Ekron North. i 

wards, which is counted to the Canaanite : Or 
as the original Words '2y225 ney 2w77 may be 
more plainly and literally rendred: Northwards i 
i. e. North from Ekron, 7s counted to the Ca- 
naanite; five Lords of the Philiſtines, the Gara- 
thites, the Aſhdothites, the Eſhkalonites, the 
Gittites, and the Ekronites. And originally the 
Name Phil;/tia belonged only to that Part 
which they inhabited. Thus 7W2D Phili/tia, 
& LXX, vukugeop, is by t Moſes expreſsly dis 
ſtinguiſhed from - Edom, ” Moab, and Canaan, 
Jaiab and 9 Joel — it, and propheſy a- 
gainſt it, as a quite di t Country from Zion, 
or Judea; and tis repreſented in the ** Pſalms 
as peculiarly the Country of the Philiſtines, in 
Contradiſtinction to that of other Nations; not 
is there the leaſt Intimation in the ſacred Writ- 
ings that it ever extended Northwards up to 
$:don, or much beyond their five Satrapies or 
Lordſhips mentioned by Foſhua, the Norther- 
moſt Boundary of which he declares to be - 
kron ; nor one Inſtance to be produced, in which 
that Name is applied to ſignify the whole Coun- 


* Exod. xiii. 17. + Joſh. xiii. 3. f Exod, xv. 14, 15. 

{| Ifai. xiv. 29, 31. $ Joel, iii. 4.“ PC, Is, 8.— 
Ixxxvii. 4, Cviil. 9. | 

77 
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try denoted by the Land of Canaan. The 
Name Philitia, changed by the Greezs and 
Romans into Paleſtina, was only uſed to de- 
note this whole Country, in later Ages, and by 
them transferred from a Part, vix. the ſingle 
Country, or Diſtrict of the Philiſtines, to the 
whole; for as Foſephus aſſures us, the Greeks 
called that Traft of Land from Gaza down to 
Egypt, by the Name of Paleſtine ; a Name gi- 
ven by them to other Places, as hath been 
ſhewn by the learned + Reland. 

And as the Northermoſt Boundary of the 
Philiſtines was Ekron, ſo from thence farther 
North vas counted to the Canaanite. And ac- 
cordingly we ſhall find, that the Situation of 
the Canaanites is as particularly and fully de- 
ſcribed, as the Borders of the Philiſtines, and 
expreſsly placed between Sidan and Philiſtia. 
t The Border of the Canaanite, ſays the Hebrew 
Hiſtorian, was from Sidon, as thou comeſt unto 
Gerar unto Gaza; as thou comeſt unto Sodom 
and Gomorrah, i. e. as one travels, one Way, 
from Sidon by Gerar down to Gaza, and on 
the other, as one travels from Sidn down to 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Their Southern Borders 
extended to Gaza, excluſive of it, their North 
Border to Sidon, alſo excluſively, their eaſtern 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, and was bounded on 
the Weſt by the great Sea, or Mediterranean. 


* Or Tavris v am) Talns ws Aryurrs WW vr. 
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(34) 

And accordingly we find them in this Situation 
afterwards by the Sca-coaſts, in the Times of 
Moſes and Joſhua. * The Canaanite, faith the 
Hiſtorian, quell by the Sea. And + the Kings of 
the Canaanites which were by the Sea, So that 
the Canaanites poſſeſſed all the Sea-coaſts from 
Siam down to the Phili/tines Country, and 
parted the two Diſtricts. So that tis not true, 
that the Sea-coaſts of the Mediterranean from 
Sidon to Sihor on the Borders of Egypt, were 
inhabited by the S:donians and Philiſtines ; and 
if it had been, 'twould not have followed from 
thence, that the original Name of the whole 
Country was Philiſtia. 

2. The Philoſopher aſſerts, that tho the ori- 
ginal Name of the Land of Canaan was Pbi- 
hiſtia, yet it was f afterwards called Canaan, 
oben the Canaanites came to ſettle there, And 
how it came to be called ſo, | he intimates to 
us by a very ſhrewd Gueſs: Moſes might call 
it Canaan, becauſe the Canaanites, whom he in- 
tended to deſtroy, and drive out, had been then 


ſettled there, and had awell peopled and cultivated 


the Country. Moſes might call it Canaan. Ex- 


tremely cautious: How lucky the Conjecture 


What Diſcoveries would fuch a philoſophical 
Genius make, if he were to write upon the Ori- 
gines Gentium ! Moſes might do ſo and ſo. Ex- 
cellent Reaſoning againſt ſtrong Facts! And 
why might not Moſes do otherwiſe? Did not 


Num. xiii, 29, + Joſh. v. i. Vol. III. p. 27. 
Pag. 236. M F 
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2 | The People particularly diſtingui 


(35) 
Moſes intend to drive out and deſtroy the Hittites, 
and Amorites, and Perizzites and Hivites and 
Febufites as well as theſe ſame Canaanites? And 
why might he not have called it by one of their 
Names, as well as by that of the Canaanites? 
Yea, why might he not have called it ſo from 
Canaan, the Father of all the Canaanites, rather 
than from the Canaanites the Children of Canaan; 


a | ; as well as call Egypt, Mizraim from M:zraim, 


the Father of the Egyptians, Aſur from Aſur, 
Eqdom from Edom, Moab, Ammon, for the ſame 
Reaſons? I leave every honeſt Man, that is in 
the leaft acquainted with the Mo/a:c Writings, 
to judge whoſe might be is the more probable. 

iſhed by the 
Name of Canaanites, were not originally ſet- 
tled in this Country, as the Philoſopher allows ; 


ho places their Entrance into it about the Birth 


of Moſes, Now what might be the Name of 
this Country before the Settlement of theſe Ca- 
naanites? Philiſtia J have proved it was not, 
and Canaan our Philoſopher will not let it be. If 
ſo, how came the general Name of the Inha- 
bitants to be that of Canaanites, even in the 
Time of Abraham himſelf? And certainly that 
was the Name of them, if Abraham, or Moſes 
his Account of him may be believ'd, and till 
the Philoſopher can produce more antient or 
authentick Vouchers, to the contrary, For thus 
he made his Servant ſwear : * Thou ſhalt not 
tare a Wife unto my Son, of the Daughters of the 
Gen. xxiv. 3. 
D 2 Canaanites, 


1 (636) 
. Canaanites, amongſt whom I divell. And when 
| | Abraham's Servant repeated this Charge of his 
4 Maſter to Laban, tis in theſe Words: They 
ſhalt not take a Wife to my Son of the Daugh- 
ters of the Canaanites in zohofe Land I quell, As 
Fam willing to oblige my Philoſopher as far 
as I can, by theſe Canaanites ſhall be meant, if 
he pleaſes, either in general the Inhabitants of 
this Country, or the particular People of the 
Canaanites, as diſtinguiſhed from the other Na- 
tions who dwelt in it. If the firſt, he will be 
ſo good as to allow me, for my Civility, that 
the Land of Canaan might not have its Name n. 
from his Canaanites, that came into the Coun- 
try, according to him, ſo long after Abraham's il 
Time, but from my Canaanites, amongſt whom W 
Abrabam liv'd, and they from their Father Ca- 
naan. Or if he chooſes the latter, he will al- 
low theſe Canaanites to have been in this Coun- W 
try before the Time of Moſes, and that the ©! 
Name Canaan was not given to it from them WW 2 
by him. I fave him to his own Meditations W 
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on theſe Heads. But I would beg him to con- 

ſider, how the Title of the Land of Canaan BR 1 
came to be ſo well known in Egypt, many Years iſ 

before the Time of Moſes his Birth, if Moſes 
was the firſt Perſon who gave it this Name? 
For thus when Fo/eph ſternly asked his Brethren: 
+ Whence come ye? They anſwered him, From 
the Land of Canaan to buy Food, and told him 


Gen. xxiv, 37, + Gen, xlii. 7, 13. 


(37) 
they were the Sons of one Man in the Land of 
Canaan, and that they brought their Money out 
of the Land of Caman, and * Pharaoh ordered 
Toſeph to bid his Brethren lade their Beaſts, 
and go into the Land of Canaan, and bring their 
Father into the Land of Egypt, How came. 
Joſepb and Pharaoh to be ſo well acquainted 
with this Name, if the Country had never been 
WW called by it till many Years after? Or hath the 
= Hebrew Hiſtorian falſified the Account, by put- 
ting Words they did not fay into their Mouths ? 
I will believe it, when he hath proved it, but 
not upon the Solemnity and Credit of his bare. 
Affirmation, I would alſo put him in Mind on 
this Article, + that the Daughters of Heth are cal- 
led by the Hiſtorian the Daughters of Canaan ; 
of whom Jſaac commanded Jacob not to take 
a Wife. And the Wives of Eſau were daughters 
of Canaan, one of which was an Hivite and the 
other an Hittite, Now the Reaſon of their be- 
ing called Daughters of Canaan can be no other, 
but becauſe the Hivite and Hittite were both 
Deſcendants of Canaan ; and when the Hiſto- 
rian immediately adds, that Eſau had ſeveral 
Children by theſe two Daughters of Canaan in 
the Land of Canaan, would any mortal Man 
but our Philoſopher imagin, that there ſhould 
be two different Origins of this very Name of 
Canaan ? I ſhould, really think myſelf unpar- 
donable in inſiſting ſo long on ſo evident a Point, 


47, 27. + Gen, xxviii. 1. 
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(33) : 
which was yet never called in Queſtion by any 
Man of Learning, had I not been urged to it by 
the Impertinent Aſſurance of this Philoſopher, 
But, 

2. He aſſerts with equal Knowledge and 
Truth, that f zhe Settlement of the Canaanites in 
the Land of Canaan, was not till after the Times 
of Abram : Yea, what is ſtil more wonderful, 
1 that hey Tere not ſettled in it, whilſt Joſeph 
kept his Intereſt in the Egyptian Court. And a- 
gain: | This Settlement of theirs, the Canaanites, 
in that Part of the World, had not, probably, been 
long before the Birth of Moſes, Tis pity a Man 
who loves to deal thus in Conjectures and Pro- 
babilities, ſhould not favour the World with 
the Reaſons of them, that his Probables may 
ſcem as probable to others as himſelf. But he 
ſeems to think, that for him 79 aſſert is the ſame 
Thing as 70 prove, He is forced to acknow- 
ledge, that theſe Canaanites were not originally 
ſettled in this Country; and the Reaſon wh 
he places them here ſo late as about the Birt 
of Moſes is obvious enough. Should we find 
them here in the Times of Aram and J/aac, 
we may poſſibly find Canaanitiſh Shepherds go- 
ing down into, and returning out of Egypt, 
before the going down of the 1/raelites there, 
and their Expulſion from it, and fo endan- 
ger his Romance about the Hebrew Paſtor s. But 
 Regiones de nominibus illius vel Illorum, qui primi eas in- 
coluerunt, appellare in ſacris literis eſt uſitatiſſimum ; uti, quod 


us negat, terram Canaan a Canaan. Reland. Palæſt. p. 64. 
© + Vol. III. Pag. 27, 235, Þ Pag. 24, 25. Pag, 236. 
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(89) 


rather than ſo fine — fail © 
of ſome Probability, he is determined to deny 
Facts that he can't diſprove, and to introduce 

his own Conjectures, that he hath neither Learns / 
ing nor Argument to ſupport. "Tis I am ſure 
probable from the Hebrew Hiſtorian, that theſe / 
Canaanites were in Canaan in the Days of Abra-' 
ham himſelf, For 'tis particularly remarked, 

upon Abraham's firſt coming into Canaan, chat 
* the Canaanite as then in the Land. In like 
| Manner after his Return out of Egypt, tis ſaid: 
+ The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then 
| in the Land. And both the Samaritan and 

LXX Verſions confirm this Account of the pre-/ 
ſent Hebrew Copies, But the Philoſopher by 
an eaſy Remark, can at once deſtroy the Force 

of this Evidence; and will tell us, t that in ſhort," 
there were no ſuch People in the Country as the 
Amorite, or Canaanite Mountaineers in Abram's 

Time, and that therefore the placing them be 

ſo ſoon muſt have been a Forgery; or Int 
tion of later Ages. But he ſhould tell us — 
it muſt have been a Forgery or Interpolation, 
and ſhew when, and by whom, and for what 
Reaſons the Interpolation was made. That theſe 
Paſſages from Gengſis are no Interpolations ſeems 
plain, in that all the Verſions acknowledge 
them, and becauſe they are agreeable to the 
whole Series of the Hiſtory, As the Hiſto- 
rian had, after the Account of Canaan's Poſte- 
rity, that were originally ſettled in the Land 


Gen. xii. 6. 1 i. 7. + Vol. III. Pag. 3357 L 
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of Canaan, remarked ; that * the Families of the 


Canaanites were afterwards ſpread abroad in it; 


i. e. that the Families of that particular Peo- 


ple, called Canaanites, were ſettled in this Coun- 
try not till a conſiderable while after the other 
Sons of Canaan there mentioned had taken Poſ- 


ſome Hint concerning the Time of their being 
there; eſpecially as they were included amongſt 
the People, whoſe Poſſeſſions were to be given 
to Abram's Poſterity. And therefore Antece- 


dent to God's Promiſe to him, the Hiſtorian aſ- 


ſures us, that when he firſt came into Canaan, 


theſe very Canaanites were then ſettled in the 
Land. And accordingly in the Covenant God 
made with Abram, he expreſsly promiſes him: 
1 Unto thy Seed have I given this Land, the Ke- 
nites, the Canaanites, the Girgaſhites and Jebu- 
ſites; ſo that the Canaanites, as a diſtinct Peo- 
ple, were then as certainly in the Land, as any 
ather of the Nations mention'd. Jacob, in his 
Complaints of Simeon and Levi, tells them: 77 
have made me to flink amongſt the Inhabitants of 
the 1 Land, amongſt the Canaanites and the Periz- 
Zites ; where the Canaanite being join d with the 
V Periggite determines them to be the particu- 
lar Families of the Cannanites ſo called, as a di- 
ſtinẽt People from the other Nations of this 
Country, ho in a few Places only are in ge- 
neral called Canaanites. So that the Canaanites 


Ss i + Gen. xv. 18, 21. | 
_ | Gen, xxxiv. zo. | Gen, xiii. 7. 
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ſeſſion of it, it was but natural for him to drop 
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(4) 
dwelt in the Land in Abraham's, Jaac's and Ja- 
cob's Time, by the Account of the Hebrew Hiſ- 
torian ; and our Moral Hiſtorian honeſtly and 
pleaſantly brings them into this Country, above 
two hundred Years after they had already poſ- 
ſeſſed it. Scire tuum nibil eft, niſi te ſcire bac 
ſciat alter? But ri n Laband, 
4. Our Author goes on, in his Philoſophical 
Reveries, to aſſert, that when Abrabam firſt came 
into this Country of Canaan, the inland Moun- 
tainous Parts, and the Plains of Jordan next 
Arabia, were ina Manner open and uninhabited, 
and that it nugs 4 + very barren deſert | Country, 
but little inhabited, very ſubject to Drought and 
Scarcity. This he affirms of the whole Country 
in general, and that it was not worth conguer- 
ing, purchaſing or poſſeſſing. ' t And to heighten 
this lamentable: Account he adds, that theſe 
Hebrew Shepherds had ſuſfered great Hardſhips, 
and many Droughts and Dearths in Canaan. Poor 
Shepherds! One would imagin by this piteous 
Story, that theſe unfortunate Men were almoſt 
akcoys hungry and thirſty, thro' the Poverty and 
Parrenneſs of ſo miſerable a Country; for he ſays 
they ſuffered many Droughts and Dearths in Ca- 
naan ; and that their Cattle were frequently de- 
ſtroyed, and that they were forced to innu- 
merable Shifts for their Preſervation and Sup- 
port; for they 'fuffered greet Hardſhips. But 
Miſrepieſentation aſide, the Caſe is not really 
quite ſo compaſſionable. From Abraham's De- 
Vol. III. p. 27, + Page 25. f Page 30. 
parture 


(42) 

parture out of Haran, to Jacob's g 
with his Family into * were = yer 
and fifteen Years, according to the Hebrew Hi. 
torian's Account, During theſe two hundred: 
and fifteen Years, we r 
in Canaan ; one in Abraham's Time, who lived 
one hundred Years in Canaan, ſoon after he 
came into it; one in Waact's Time, who 


| lived there one hundred and ei eighty Years; and. 


one in Jacobs Time, who lived there the great - 


eſt Part of one hundred and thirty Years. The 
Famine in J/aack's Time doth not appear to be 
great or univerſal, for he abode in the Land of 
the Philiſtines, where he had plenty for himſelf 
and Cattle, The Famine in Jacob s Time was 
ſevere, but no more an Argument of the Land 
of Canaar's being, a barren Country, or ſubject 
to Drought and Scarcity, than it was of Egypt's 
being ſo, the Famine being equally ſevere in 
both Countries. 80 that in two hundred and 
fifteen Years, there were two Scarcities peculiar 
to this Land, one of them only hapning in a Part 
of it. "Theſe are all the Scarcities that the ſa- 
cred Hiſtorian mentions during the Lives of theſe 
Patriarchs ; nor is it any where, I think faid, 

| that even theſe were — by Drought. 

So that his affirming that Canaan was very ſub- 
ject to Drought, is a mere Fiction, unleſs he 
can prove that a Famine could happen there 
from no other Cauſe, Nor is there more Truth 
in his ſaying Tas very jubjer? to Scarcity, un- 


leſs a ſmall Scarcity's hapning once in one hun- 
dred 


but of three Famines 
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5 
dred and eighty Years, in one Part of a Coun- 
try, or a ſevere Scarcity's hapning in two hun- 


: = dred and fifteen Years, be an Argument of a 


Countries being very liable to ſuch Scarcity. 
Nor is there the leaſt Shadow of Proof that Ca- 
nan was naturally a barren is e- 
vident from the whole Hiſtory and Travels of 
theſe Patriarchs, that its Produce was ſufficient 
for the Native Inhabitants, and themſelves who 
were Strangers in it, and the numerous Flocks 
of Cattle that they fed. * When Abraham took' 
the Hills, as our Author tells us, did he ima- 
gine them to be barren? How then did he hope 
to feed his Flocks, thoſe numerous Flocks with 
which he abounded? Or did he drive them to 
the Hills with a Reſolution to ſtarve thein? 
No, he knew them to be fit for Paſturage, and 
ſufficient to maintain his Cattle; an evident 
Proof that even the hilly Country was far from 
being barren, as the Moral Philoſopher very falſe- 
ly aſſerts. And as for the great Hardſhips he 
and Taack and Jacob ſuffered, as they are to be 
found no where but in our Author's fertile Ima- 
gination, the Reality of them may be juſtly 
queſtion'd and denied. And whereas he is plea- 
fed farther to tell us, that it was a Land 17 
worth conquering, purchaſing or poſſeſſmg ; how did 
he come to know the Value of it in thoſe Times? 
Abraham thought otherwiſe. When God pro- 
miſed it to him, inſtead of refuſing it, as a 
Country not worth having, he cries ont: 
Vol. III. Page 27. q | 
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 ® IWhereby ſhall I know that 1 ſhall inherit it: 


Give me ſome Proof that I ſhall obtain it. 
Tazck liked it ſo well, that I think, he never 
went out of it; and Jacob was forced from it 
by Neceſſity, and an extraordinary Providence 
into Egypt, And tho' he had been many Years 
with Laban his Father-in-Law, and was well 
acquainted with the Fruitfulneſs of that Coun- 
try where he dwelt, yet he choſe to leave it, 
and poor. and barren as the Land of Canaan 
was, according to this Author's Account of it, 
he gladly return'd to it, with all his numerous 
Flocks and Herds, and the large Family that 
was born to him; which Jacob had too much 


Prudence ever to have done, had the Country 


been in that Condition in which the Philoſo- 
ſopher would repreſent it. The Truth is that 
the Land of Canaan was a fertile Soil, the Val- 
<P fit for Tillage, and the: Hills for Paſturage 

Cattle, as is evident from the whole Hiſtory 
of Abraham, Lat, TJaack and Facob; and that 
theſe antient Patriarchs were expoſed to no more 
Difficulties and Hardſhips from the Country in 
which they dwelt, than what their manner of 
living expoſed them: to ; which was a Method 
common in thoſe early Ages; Agriculture and 
Paſtorage being the moſt ancient and honourable 


Employments of Mankind. 


I cannot help here inſerting the Account of 
the tearned Mr. f Shaw, who hath himſelf tra- 
velled over theſe Countries, and bears Witneſs e- 


Gen. xv. 8. + Shaw's Travels, Page 368. 
ven 
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ven to the preſent Fertility of them. The 
« mountainous Parts even of the Holy Land, 
t ere ſo far from being inhoſpitable, unfruit- 
« ful, or the Refuſe of the Land of Canaan, 
c that in the Diviſion of this Country, the 
« Mountain of Hebron was granted to Caleb 
« os a particular Favour. Even at Preſont, 
© notwithſtanding the Want there hath been 
«© for many Ages of a proper Culture and Im- 
« provement, yet the Plains and Valleys, tho 
<« as fruitful as ever, lie almoſt intirely neglect- 
c ed; whilſt every little Hill is crowded with 
© Inhabitants. If this Part therefore of the Holy 
e Land was made up only of naked Rocks and 
*« Precipices; how comes it to paſs, that it 
e ſhou'd be more frequented, than the Plains of 
e Eſdraclon, Ramah, Zebulon or Acre; which 
« is a Country very delightful and fertile be- 
„ yond Imagination. The Reaſon is this, 
6 that they find ſufficient Conveniencies for 
* themſelves, and much greater for their Cat- 
* tle, For here they themſelves have Bread to 
&« the full, whilſt their Cattle brooze upon a 
e richer Herbage, and both of them are re- 
* freſhed by Springs of excellent Water, too much 
© wwanted in the Summer Seaſon, not only in 
& the Plains of this, but of other Countries in 
* the fame Climates.“ Thus this excellent 
Writer. But our Philoſopher gives an Account 
juſt the Reverſe of all this. The mountainous 
Parts of the Country were then deſert and un- 
Tage 235, SM 
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inhabited, and lay all open ta Abram and Lot, 
and not having yet been tilled and cultivated, ner 
Searce any Wells dug, or Cunteniencies for W, ater, 
made it very fubjett to Dearths and Scarcity, which 
often grove the Patriarchs into the Plains amongſt 
the Philiſtines. How Magiſterially and Philo- 
ſophically faid! An Eye-witneſs could not have 
been more politive,---Hem! Nova res orta eft--- 
Wells dug in the Mountains, and the Patri- 
archs =_ into the Plains for Water, are diſ- 
coveries in the Holy Land juſt now found out 

by this learned Writer, ++ him peaceably en- 
joy them. is Pity to rob him of the Glory 
theſe curious — I will however 
add one or two Paſſages more, from the a- 
bove judicious Author, to ſet my Philoſopher a 
little upon Recollecton. The Mountains 
of this Country abound in ſome Places with 
_ © Thyme, Roſemary, Sage, and ſuch like A- 
© romatic Plants, as the Bee chiefly looks a- 
ter; ſo they are no leſs ſtocked in others, 
* with ſhruby and a delicate ſhort Graf. 
The Soil is of a light loamy Nature, rarely 
* requiring more than one Pair of Oxen to 
low it, both in the maritime and inland 
arts of Syria and Phenice, The Holy Land, 
were it as well peopled and cultivated as in 
„ former Time, would ſtill be more fruitful 
than the very beſt Part of the Coaſt of Syria 
and Pbenice; for the Soil itſelf is generally 
** much richer; neither is it poſſible for Pulſe, 

age 364, 365, 366. a. 
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% Wheat or any Sort of Grain to be more ex- 
&© cellent, than what is commonly fold at 

« ruſalem. The Barrenneſs or Scarcity 4ohich 
% fome Authors may either 1gnorantly or ma- 
&* Jiciouſly complain of, doth not proceed from 
s the Incapacity or natural Unjruitfuineſs of the 
© Country, but from the Want of Inhabitants, 


| «© and the great Averſion there is to labour in 


* thoſe few who poſſeſs it. The Land is a 
* good Land, and ſtill capable of affording its 
*« Neighbours the like Supplies of Corn and 
© Oil, which it is known to have done in the 


neſs, the delicate ſhort Graſs, the aromatick 
Plants, the Springs of excellent Water, and the 
like natural Bounties of Providence, were I pre- 
ſume the ſame in Abraham's Time, when theſe 
Hills were inhabited partly by the Canaamtes 
and Amorites; and therefore were it not for 
the Wells, that our Philoſopher complains for 
the Want of, were a Country well worth con- 
quering, poſſeſſing and inhabiting. And from 
theſe Obſervations it farther follows: 

5. That the Philoſopher's Aſſertion, that 
Paleſtine * ſeemed a very unkkely Place for the Ac- 
compliſhment of God's Promiſe, to give Abraham 
a rich and fertile Country ; or, as he elſewhere 
expreſſes it: Canaan f cs now: a deſolate and 
barren Country, and not likely to be the promiſed 
Land ; deſerves the fame Credit, and is a Truth 
equally with the reſt. "Tis true, that ſome 
| ® Page 26. + Page 88. 


Time 


- TW) 
Time after Abram had been in Canaan, that 
Country laboured under a grievous Famine, 
What was the Occaſion of it is not ſaid, But 


tis no where aſſerted, nor in the leaſt probable, 


that 'twas owing to the natural Barrenneſs of 


the Land ; nor was there any, Thing like it that : 


ever happened afterwards, during the hundred 


. Years that he lived in it. He was ſo well 


Pee with it, that he doth not appear ever to 


have gone out of it, after his Return into it out 


of Egypt. And indeed his Proſperity in it was 4 


ſo great, as that he could have no poſſible Temp- 
tation to form any ſuch Deſign, and could not 


but think that this was @ very likely Place for the i 


Accompliſhment of God's Promiſe to give him a 
rich and fertile Country. And I hope the learn- 


ed Doctor will give me leave to preſs even he E 


Moral Philoſopher into this Service, and allow 


me to uſe his Judgment in Confirmation of this 


Truth, 


into Canaan, and was now exceeding rich in Flocks 
and Herds, Silver and Gold, numerous Servants, 
and all the Wealth of thoſe Times, Herein he 
agrees with the Hebrew Hiſtorian. F But how 
were all theſe Flocks, and Herds, and numerous 
Servants to be maintained, in ſo barren and de- 
ſert a Country, as the Philoſopher tells us, Ca- 


naan was? Was the Country able to afford ſut- 


® Page 27. + Gen. xiil. 2. 
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ave formed a Deſign of leaving it, or ever to 
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Nou this learned Philoſopher aſſures us, that f 
Abram * being driven out of Egypt, goes back i 
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' ficient Maintenance and Paſture for ſo numerbus 
a Company 


? If it was, no more Complaints I 
hope of Dearths, and Famines, and Scarcities. 
If not, whence did Abram provide for them? 


How caine he to ſojourn a full hundred Yeats 


in ſo miſerable a C ? Or did he out-live 
his Proſperity, and ſee all his Flocks and Family 


die for Want before him ? The Philoſopher 


will not chuſe to aſſert this. What then could 
induce Abram to forſake a Country, that was 
able to maintain him, and in which he had ex- 


perienced ſuch uninterrupted and perpetual Pro- 


ſperity ? What could make him doubt, whether 
this was the Land of Promiſe, in which, tho' a 
Stranger anda Foreigner, without any conſiderable 
Poſſeſſions of Lands, Towns and Cities, he had 
acquired ſuch immenſe Riches, as to leave an 
ample Inheritance to 1aack his Son, and Heir, 
and provide proper Portions for his numerous 
Poſterity by his Wife Keturah ? 
Eſpecially if what he farther tells us of 4- 
bram, be true: That Abram in bis Time, 
might eaſily have ed the whole Land of 
Canaan, and driven out all the former Inbabi- 
tants then ſettled in the Country, had he thought 


fit; for he had a Force ſuperiour to any or all of 


them, My Reader will, I am confident, im- 
mediately ſuſpect, that this Account is 4 pbi- 


| loſophico—moral Romance, and not the Scripture 


Hiſtory, We will examine the Truth of it here- 
after, Let us try to ſtretch our Faith, and for 
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two laſt Nations were Colonies from Egypt, and 


once, if we can, believe that Abram was able 
to have conquered the whole Land of Canaa, 
having a Force ſuperiour to any or all the Inha- I 
bitants then ſettled: in the Country. Now this 
Country was inhabited in Abram's Time by 
the . 
called 2 by the Sidamians, by the &. 


opetly called Canaanites, by thoſe 


. nites, Kenixzites, Kadmonites, Hittites, N.. 


 phaim, Amorites, Girgaſpites, ' Tebufites,, Phi- i 


 hiſtines, and others mentioned 1 elſewhere 


. Amongſt theſe. _—_— there were Cities, Kir- ; 


jath I or Hebron, Salem, Gerar, Sidm, 


and others. They alſo had ſome of tliem their f 


Kings, Melch:izedeck, Abimelech, with others not 
mentioned by the Hiſtorians, Now how doth 
this aggrandize the Account our Author gives of 


Abrams Power and Wealth! whom, as tho 


he had lived in his Time, he makes ſu 

theſe twelve different People, or Nations; ſome 
of them unqueſtionably numerous and powerful, 
ſuch as the Sidanians, the Philiſtines, and Ca- 
nadnites, who had their Kings and Cities, which 


ſettled themſelves by Force of Arms in the Land 


of Canaan. From the Flood to Abram's En- 
trance into Canaan was conſiderably above three 


hundred Vears. Now allowing theſe twelve 
Nations to have encreaſed in this Space of Time, 
each of them to one Thouſand grown Men, 
the Inhabitants of the Land of Canaan in A. 
bram's Days, will be twelve Thouſand. I know 


Gen. Xii, 6, xiii. 7. + Gen, xiv, 
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learned Men will be apt to laugh at me for 
ſetting the Number ſo low; but they will ex- 
cuſe me, when I afſure them tis in Comp 
aon to the Philoſopher. Now if Abram 

W a Force ſuperior to all theſe ; his Family, I 
ſhould rather ſay his Troops, were at leaſt twelve 
Thouſand and one ſtrong ; and by their Bravery 
and Courage we are to ſuppoſe him able, had 
be thought fit, to conquer all the Kings, take all 
Ws the Cities, and deſtroy or drive away all the In- 
W habitants of the whole Land of Canaan, 80 
= that King Abram is now morally made, by 
W this learned Philoſopher, the moſt potent King 
of all Palftine—2yanti eſi Sapere—I am not 
W now diſpos d to diſpute with him, this Account of 
the Princely Patriarch. But he will allow me 
to inquire, how Canaan could ſupport theſe nu- 
merous Tr of Abram, beſides the other 
W Inhabitants of the Land, with all their Fami- 
lies, Flocks, Herds and Servants, if it was ſuch 
W 2 poor, barren, deſert; beggarly Country as he 
repreſents it? Or, that if it was abundantly able 
to maintain and provide for them, and that 
if Aram could maintain all his Grandeur, 
Wealth and Power, whilſt he ſojourned in it; 
how he could think it 2n unlikely Place for the 
| 42 of God's Promiſe, to give him 4 
ch and fertile Country? The: reconciling theſe 
8 Difficulties will require all our Author's philo- 
ſophical Skill, and try the utmoſt; Extent of his 
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FECT HE 
Of Abram's Denial of his Wife in Egypt. 


| Owever, he will have it, that - Egypt 
H feem'd the moft promiſmg Place, for Abrams 
Settlement, and therefore he tells us, that 
drum he goes with his Wife, Servants, Plocks, 
Herds, and whole Subſtance into Egypt, with a 
Deſign, as is evident, of ſetthng there ; tho' the 
Scriptures evidently ſay, only 70 ſojourn there, 
Here he prevails with Sarai, he aſſures us, fo dem 
her being his Wife, and to ſay ſhe was his Siſter; 
and /o fond was this Patriarch of Egypt, fo ell 
perſuaded, that this was the Country God had gi- 
ven him, that he 1oas ready to proſtitute his oun 
Wife, and ſacrifice her Chaſtity, to ſecure bin- 
ſelf a Settlement there. I ſhall not take on me if 
to aſſign the Reaſons of Abram's Conduct in 
all the Tranſactions of his Life, much leſs to 
affirm, that his whole Conduct was free from 
Blame. But, I think, this Repreſentation of 
Abram's Behaviour in this Affair, hath a very 
great Appearance of Ill-Nature in it, and looks i 
like ſuch a Readineſs to place the Actions of great 
and good Men, long deceas'd, in the moſt odi- 
ous and infamous Point of View, as is incon- 
ſiſtent with all Candour, Morality, Philoſophy, 
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and even Humanity itſelf. The Particulars of 
this Account are theſe: _ en, 
| Page 26. 
10 1. That 
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1. That he prevailed on Garni to deny ber 
being his Wife, and to fay ſhe was his Siſter. a 
2. That he was ready to * her Chaſtity, 
and proſtitute his own Wife. And 5 
3. That be did this from a Fondneſs for 


Egypt, a Perſwaſion twas the Country God had 
given him, and in order to ſecure himſelf a 
$cttlement there, 

1. He aſſerts that Abram previtd on Sara; 
to deny her teing his Wife. The Hebrew Hiſto- 
rian affirms nothing like it; but only that he 
perſuaded her to ſay, the was his Siſter. Say, 1 
pray' thet, thou art y Siſter; and this was a real 
Truth, he haying the me Father, tho* a dif- 
ferent Mother from, himſelf. She cod in his 
two-fold" Relation to him, ' of a half Siſter and 
Wife; and Abram thoſe, that as they tra- 
velled fromm Place to Place, ſhe ſhould rather 
take on her the Character of 4 Siſter, But 
doth the aſſerting one Truth, imply the Denial 
of another? Or, the owning her in the Rela- 
tiofof a Siſter, imply that he 3 and de- 
ned her to be his Wise Or, ſuppoſing that 
Abram had told Phaga © e Was his Wife, 
was this deffying ſhe was his. Siſter? Should I, 
upon any one's asking me, what Dr. Morgan 
was, ſay he was u Moral Phileſopher, ſliould 1 
thereby deny him to be 4 Pracligoner in Phy- 
ſick, or "Dealer in Divinity? Ridicülous. I 
ſhould indeed conceal a Truth, but. not deny 
it; and this Caſuiſt, that hath fixed on Abrom 


Gen. xii. 13, 20. 
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( 54 ) 
ſo ungrounded a Charge, hath uſed the Patri- 
arch ill, and not conſulted his own Reputation. 
Whether Abram's Concealment in this Affair was 
right, or not, is another Queſtion. What I aſ- 
ſert is, that the Moral Philoſopher hath unjuſtly 
accusd Abram, by ſaying, he prevailed on Sa- 
rai to deny her being his Wife. He never de- 
fired her to do it, by any Thing that appears 
from the Hiſtorian ; nor did ſhe by ſaying ſhe 
was his Siſter, deny hr being his Wife, fo 
much as by Implication ; eſpecially amongſt the 
Egyptians, amongſt whom the Marriage of Bro- 
thers and whole Siſters was a very antientCuſtom, 
derived even from Js herſelf; who was Wife, 
and as the Egyptians themſelves believed, Siſter 
to Ofr1s, or Mizraim, the Son of Ham; Noah's 
youngeſt Son. Thus Diodorus Siculus :, They 
jay. there was a Law amongſt the Egyptians, cun- 
trary to the common Guſtom of others, ' that Per- 
ſons might marry their Siſters, becauſe this ſuc- 
ceeded profperouſly to Iſis amongſt them, who had 
married Ofiris her Brother, And this is con- 
firm'd by the Account of Moſes, who, when 
forbidding the Marriage of Brothers and Siſters, 
thus introduces it: 1 After the Doings of the 
Land of Egypt, wherem ye duelt, ſhall ye not 
do; plainly unplying, that inseſtuaus Marriages 
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were too frequently practiſed by that corrupted 
People. 3 

4 Tis with as little Truth and Humanity that 
he aſſerts, that Abram was ready to proſtitute his 
Wife, and ſacrifice ber Chaſtity. He could ſcarce 
have given a worſe Character of the moſt profli- 
cate Wretch that Hiſtory makes mention of, 
than to fay, He WAS READY 70 proſtitute his 
on Wife, and ſacrifice her Chaſtity. The Man 
that can do this, on any Occaſion, is mean and 
infamous to the moſt abſolute Contempt; but 
the Man that 7s ready to do this, that carries in 
him a Mind and Diſpoſition prepared for ſuch a 
Villany, is execrable beyond Deſcription... And 
the Man, that can deliberately and cooly thus 
rake into the Aſhes of the Dead, and cruelly 
ſtab their Memories; that can firſt give the worſt 
Conſtruction to their Words, and upon this Foun- 
dation blacken their Names with Crimes of the 
vileſt Nature, to which their whole Character is 
a Contradiction; the Man that can do this, ma 
perfonat# a Moral Philoſopher, but ſhould be told, 
that he is defective eyen in Humanity itſelf, Had 
he only blamed thePatriarch for 6 
or ſeeming Diſtruſt of Providence, of thro” Fegr 
expoſing his Wife to Danger, I ſhauld have ſaid 
little on this Subject. But - his fixing on him « 
Deſign to proſtitute his Wife, and a Readineſs of 
Mind to do this, hath the Appearance of ſuch an 
unreaſonable Malice, as a truly Moral Philoſo- 


pher would be aſhamed of. I hope my Reader 


will forgive me, if I have expreſſed an undue 
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. Warmth on. this Occaſion, when he remembers 
that tis the Cauſe of the Dead, the injured Dead, 
the venerable Dead, that 1 am 76 he With 
cauſeleſi Fury to aflaffinate their Characters, and 
raile them from their Graves, only with a Deſign 
barbarouſly to inſult and deſtroy her, is aCrime 
of the highelt Aggravation. The Truth of the 
Fact is this: * 3 
Aram being called qut of his own Coun- 
try, by the Order of God, was of Courſe a 
Stranger and Sojourner in.&very Land where he 
went. His own Family 165 he left were Ido- 
laters, and fo were the Inhabitants of the Land 
of Cmaan where he went to reſide, and ready, 
many of them, to commit the worſt of Crimes, 
This is evident from what God tells Abram, 
Ve Iniquity of the Amorites is nat yet. full, 
plainly in ou that their Iniquitics were al- 
1 very great, but not ſo univerſal as to ren- 
der their Deſtruction yet abſolutely neceſſary. 
We know the Crimes and the Fate of the Cite 
of Sodm and Gomorrah, And what the 1 
tics and Vices of the Lands of Canaan and ow 
were, we have a full Acgount, by the Sacred 
| Hiſtorian, Levit. xvii. Ann pa particular, that 
they were given to the moſt abominable and un- 
-reſtrained Lewdneſſes. As Abram. was, by 
the Proyidence of Cod, obliged _ to ſojourn 
amongſt theſe corivpt 777 prof ate Nations, 
he baff a Concern for his own Life, and to pre- 
" ſerve his Wiſe's Honour and Chaſtity. As ſhe 
was a Kal and handfome/ Woman, be had Reg- 
as Gel. cs. 3 p 
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fon to ſuſpect, from the Manners of thoſe amongſt 
whom he dwelt, that they would endeavour to, 
gain her from him, and accompliſh their infa- 
mous Deſires by any Methods that were in their 
Power: And therefore, that if they knew him 
to be her Husband, they would deſtroy him, . as 
their grand Obſtacle to ſuch a Defign, and then 
have his Wife abſolutely at their Diſpoſal, to 
do with her as they pleaſed, the only Impedi- 
ment to the gratifying ſuch an infamous Inten- 
tion being then removed. I ſhall come to paſs, 
ſays Abram, that they will ſay, This is his 
Wife; and they will kill me, but they will ſave 
thee alive, viz. for the Purpoſes of their Luſt, 
when I am remoyed out of their Way. To 
prevent both theſe Intentions, to ſave himſelf 
and preſerve her, he reſolved on this Expedient ; 
and ſays to her: + This is thy Kindneſs which 
thou ſhalt ſhew unto me; at every Place whither 
we ſhall come, ſay of me, He is my Brother, This 
the could ſay with the ſtricteſt Truth, and if 
this was a proper Method to preſerve her Hus- 
band's Life, and could be done with Safety to 
herſelf, and with equal Safety to herſelf, as tho 
ſhe had ſaid ſhe was his Wife; yea, with a 
greater Probability of Safety, 1 think, the ſaying 
ſhe was his Sifter was not only lawful, but her 
Duty. And, I apprehend, ſhe could ſay this 
with equal, or greater Safety to herſelf. ' If the 
Inhabitants of the Places, where they came, 
were vicious enough to reſolve on enjoying her, 
Gen. xii, 12. f Gen. xx. 13. . 
merely 


(38 
merely becauſe ſhe was a fair Woman; I fee 
no Reaſon to think, but that they might have 
deſtroy d him, to obtain her; if they had imme- 
diately known him to have been her Husband; 
the Conſequence of which muſt have been, that 
ſhe muſt have been an irredeemable Sacrifice to 
their Luſt. And this was evidently what A. 
bram imagined and feared might be the Caſe, 
and which he intimated to his Wife, in thoſe 
Words: Thee they 2e1ll ſave alive ; an Expreſſion 
that ſhe well underſtood the Meaning of, and 
that plainly diſcovers his Uneaſineſs on her Ac- 
count, But the owning herſelf his Siſter was 4 
natural Means of ſaving his Life, and, I think, 
no more endanger'd her Chaſtity, than if ſhe had 
faid he was her Husband. Tis true, that by 
affirming herſelf his Siſter, ſhe lay open to Sol- 
licitation, and Courtſhip. But artful, | 
Women know, by a thouſand Methods, how to 
prolong an Affair of this Nature, and to receive 
Addreſſes without giving too much Encourage- 
ment ; and even ſometimes to encourage and 


prolong Expectations that they never intend to 


gratify. And tis well known that Men of : 


ſtrong Paſſions and Luſts can much more pa- 
tiently bear delay'd Exßpectations in ſuch Caſes, 
than Circumftances that cut off all Hope, and 
render the Attainment of their Deſires impoſſi- 
ble; and that ſuch Circumſtances often make 
them reſolve on the moſt deſperate and criminal 
Methods to remove thoſe Obſtacles that render 


the Accompliſhment of their Wiſhes __ 
| cable, 
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cable. Such a Circumſtance was Abram's be- 
ing Husband to Sarat ; and as the owning this 


would have endanger'd his. Life, and might 
therefore have occaſioned her being for ever de- 
tain'd as a Sacrifice to the Luſt of thoſe amongſt 
whom they ſojourned ; Abram prudently de- 
fires his Wife to aſſume her other Character of 
a Siſter, that upon Suppoſition of her being ſo- 


licited by any Perſons, amongſt whom ſhe ſo- 
journed, ſhe might delay the Affair till Provi- 


dence ſhould find out a Way for their Removal 


elſewhere. All that the Patriarch wanted, was 


Delay. He was but a Stranger, and continually 

removing from Place to Place. And this Delay 

he was moſt likely to gain by this innocent De- 
tion, 

The only Suſpicion of any Fault, that I can 
ſee, was his great Confidence in his Wife's Ho- 
nour; and this unqueſtionably atoſe from his full 
Knowledge of her Diſpoſition and Worth. Be- 
ſides, ſhe had now paſſed the Youth of Life; 
ſhe was at leaſt ſixty five Years of Age, when 
the Warmth of Inclination, and the Heat of 
Deſire were well over; and therefore her Pru- 
dence and Experience. and Reſolution might 
well be truſted ; and the Confidence her Huſ- 
band placed in her was nothing more than 
was due to her paſt Fidelity and Merit. 

But what a Wretch doth this Philoſopher 


make of Sarai, as well as of Abram her 


Husband, We find Sara: conſenting to this 
Propoſal of her Husband, and acting according 
— 


(60 ) 


to it both in Egypt and Philiflia, Yea, the 


Agreement between them was, This is thy 
Kindneſs thou ſhalt ſhew unto me, at every Place 
whither wwe ſhall come, ſay of me, He is my Bro- 
ther, What did Abram intend to proſtitute 
her, and ſecure himſelf a Settlement in every 
Place where he came, by ſuch a Proſtitution ? 
Did ſhe believe her Husband was as ready, as 


this Moral Philoſopher ſays he was, t profti- -Þ| 


tute her every where, and ſacrifice her Chaſtity ? 
And did ſhe as readily conſent to this Pro- 
poſal of being every where proſtituted and ſacri- 
ficed ? If the did, ſhe was the Reproach of her 


Sex, and let her Name henceforward never 


be mentioned without Deteſtation. But if ſhe 
did not believe, and had no Reaſon to think, 


that Abram could harbour ſuch an infamous 


Defign, whence did this Moral Philoſopher get 
this Knowledge, and how infamous is his Con- 
duct, in thus proſtituting the Character of two 
of the moſt venerable Perſonages in all ſacred 
and profain Hiſtory? The Agreement between 
them, as ſoon conſented to by Sarai, as pro- 
poſed by Abram, evidently demonſtrates that 
they made it merely upon prudential Views, 
and thought it neceflary to their Safety, and 
a proper Expedient to ſecure it; eſpeciallyas twas 


to be an Expedient made uſe of at every Place; 


unleſs we make them, with this Moral Philo- 
ſopher, two of the moſt execrable and aban- 
don'd Characters then living on the Earth, And 


Gen. xx. 30. ſuch 
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ſuch I will affirm they were, if Aram was ut 
ready every where to proſtitute her, and ſhe 
as ready to proſtitute herſelf every where, as the 
Philoſopher tells us they were. And yet infa- 
mous and vile, and ready to enter into all the 
baſe and accurſed Methods of Proſtitution, as 
he here repreſents him, yet elſewhere we are 
told, that Abram * ſought only a peaceable Set 
tlement, where Providence ſhould caſt him, and 
he ſeems to reckon him amongſt thoſe Men, 
who lived with an abſolute, intire Truſt in and 
Reliance upon God, and kept a careful Scrutiny 
of their Lives and Actions, + and a ftrit Regard 
to God's providential Diſpoſal of them. So that 
we have here the ſame Perſon, ſeeking a Set- 
tlement in Egypt, by a Readineſs to proſtitute 
and ſacrifice his own Wife to Luſt, and yet 
ſeeking only a peaceable Settlement 2where Pro- 
vidence ſbou d caſt him. So that ſeeking a Set- 
tlement under the Conduct of Providence, and 
the Proſtitution of a Man's Wife is it ſeems the 
fame Thing. He lived with an intire Truſt 
in God, and à ſtrict Regard to his providential 
Diſpenſations; and manifeſted this Truſt in 
God and Regard to his Diſpenſations, by @ Rea- 
dineſs to commit ſuch Villanies, as no Man 
would ever allow himſelf to harbour, that be- 
lieved ſeriouſly either a God or Providence. A 
good Man may be guilty of Errours, and may 
vary in particular Inſtances from his habitual 
Temper and Practice. But a Readineſs to per- 
Page 94- + Page 96. 
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petrats the meaneſt and moſt ſcandalous Crimes 
can be the Diſpoſition only of « fixiſh'd Wretch, 
whoſe Heart is hardned againſt all the Appre- 
henſions of Deity and Regards of Providence. 
Such a Man hath this tr uly Moral P buloſopber, 
made Abram, and that for a Reaſon as con- 
trary to Truth, as the Charge is ungenerous and 
cruel, For W. cd 10 He 
3. He aſſerts with the utmoſt Confidence, 
that /o fond was this Patriarch of Egypt, /þ 
well perſuaded that this was the Country God had 
given him, that he was ready to proſtitute his own 
Wife, and ſacrifice her Chaſtity, to ſecure himſelf 
@ Settlement there. I am almoſt tired already 
with a Controverſy, in which T have little elſe 
to oppoſe, but Confidence and Aſſertion, in the 
Room of Reaſon: and Argument, It will be ob- 
ſerved, from what I have already faid, that 
. theſe Reaſons which this Philoſopher immoral- 
ly aſſigns for Abrams Proſtitution of his Wife, 
are, drawn from a notorious Miſrepreſentation, 
as I have already ſhewn ; viz. that God did 
not tell Abram what the Land was that be 
had promiſed him till after his Return out of E. 

t. If God did expreſsly tell him 'twas the 
Land of Canaan by Name, then here are three 
more direct Falſehoods with which this immo- 
ral Writer is chargeabe 

1. Tis falſe that Abram would have pro- 
ſtituted his Wife, thro' his Fondneſs for Egyp!; 
for of this there is not one Word in the Hiſtory. 
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2. "Tis as falſe that he would have ſacrifice? 
her Chaſtity, thro' a full Perſuaſion that E 
was the Country God had given him. For 
knew God had given him the Land of Canaan. 

3. 'Tis as notoriouſly falſe, that this Readi- 
neſs to ſacrifice his Wife to the Luſt of Egypt, 
proceeded from a Defire to ſecure himſelf a Set- 
W tlement there. For the Hiſtory is expreſs, that 
| he went only to ſojourn there upon Account of 

the Famine in- and he could not deſire 
a Settlement there, uſe God himſelf had 
fixed it elſewhere. So far was he from defiring 
a Settlement there, or having a full Perſua- 
ſion, that Egypt was the Country God had 
given him, that he was not even perſuaded that 
he could fojourn there but for a little While, 
with Safety to himſelf or Wife, without the 
utmoſt Prudence and Caution, If he thonght 
God had given him this Country, how came 
he ſo very ready to proftitute his Wife to pro- 
cure a Settlement? Did he think that God would 
give it him as a Reward of ſuch an infamous 
Conduct? No, the evident Reaſon of his Proce- 
dure was, to ſecure himſelf from their Cruelty, 
and his Wife from their Incontinence and Luft. 

Nor were the Suſpicions of Abram on this 
Head at all ill founded, For as ſoon as he 
came into Egypt, the Egyptians admired the Fair- 
neſs of the Woman, and being commended be- 
fore Pharaoh ſhe was taken into his. Houſe. 

In what Manner ſhe was taken is not deſcribed; 
but with Reluctance enough —_— _— 
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1 heir Parts, and with at leaſt a Degree of Vio. 
lence on the Part of the Egyptians. But as ou 

Philoſopher expreſſes it, * by, ſome Means or 6. 

ther, the Thing came known to Pharaoh before 

F he had taken to this Hebrew Woman as his oun 
"y Wife, Upon which the King ſent for Abram, il 
bl expoſtulated the Matter with him, repreſented hn 
great a Sin he had like to have drawn him in, 
and ordered his Servants to ſend away the Patri. 
arch out of the Country. What the Means were 
by which Pharagh came to know that Sara 
was not only Siſter but Wife to Abram, the Phi. 
loſopher doth not care to mention, and therefore 
I will. The Hiſtorian tells us, that 4 God in. 
flicted ſome grievous, Puniſhment on Pharaoh ani 
his Houſe, becauſe of Sara: ; in the Hebrew, 
ftruck him with, or inflicted on him great Strokes, 
And I think this Circumſtance is greatly in Fa- 
vour of the Patriarch; ſince had he and his 
Wife been two ſuch abandoned Wretches, he 
as ready to proſtitute her, and ſhe as read 
to be proſtituted, as our Moraliſt repreſents 
them, j cannot perſuade myſelf to think, that 
the Providence of God would ever have inter- 
poſed for her Preſervation, or his Honour. 
However the Diſpoſition of the Egyptian 
Court and Prince is abundantly diſcoverd by this 
Incident. A fine Woman becomes immediately 
the Object of their Deſires, The Princes com- 
mend her to Pharaob, and Pharaoh as ſoon 
orders her into his Houſe, and for what Intent 


| "IE... ? 
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he himſelf tells the Patriarch, viz. to make her 
his Wife, i. e. his Concubine, is a juſt Re- 
mark of Mr. Le Clerke, in this Place: I 
was an Argument of very intemperate Luſt, to 
defire and ſeize on a ſtranger Woman, merely be- 
cauſe ſhe 10as commended for her Beauty. Such 


a Temper and Conduct can never be juſtified, 
unleſs our Moraliſt imagines, that Pharaoh had 
a Right to enjoy every agreeable Woman that 
entered into Egypt, However 'tis plain that 
Sarai kept herſelf on the Defence, and di! 
not ſubmit to the luſtful Monarch's Inclinations; 
which tis highly probable ſne would have done, 
to be revenged on her Husband, had ſhe known 
him to be as ready to proſtitute her, as our 
Moraliſt tells us he was; cſpecially as ſhe had 
the King of Egypt for ber Admirer. But as ſhe 
knew her Husband's Deſign too well, ſhe had 
too much Honour herſelf, to commit ſuch a 


Wickedneſs, and the Providence of God, on 


which Abram relied, took care to puniſh the 
Incontinence and leud Intention of Pharaob.; 
that when Sarai's Excuſes for not complyinz 
with Pharaoh ſhould be no longer able to ſe- 
cure her, the Secret of her being Abram's Wife 
might reſcue her from the Injury intended her, 
without endangering his Life or Liberty. 

But it ſeems all this whole Conduct in the 
Hebrew Patriarch was Craft and Deſign, and the 


* Libidinis indomitz fult peregrinam mulierem, eo tantum 
quod forma ejus jactaretur, appetete & rapere. (Ar. in Gen. 


X11, 17. 


F Egyptian 


able Woman for his own Purpoſes, upon the 


| ( 66 ) | 
Egyptian · King was a Prince of ftrict Virtue 
Honour and Clemency, and the Egyptians, ti 
plain, at this Time were Worſhipers of the tru 
God. The Craft and Deſign of the Patriarch, 


as far as appears from the Hiſtory, was only to 


preſerve his own Life, and his Wife's Honour ; 
two Deſigns that no Man but one of our Philo- 
ſopher's Morality would ever cenſure. But 
whence doth the ftri? Virtue of the Egyptian 


King appear? From no- other Inſtance in this | : 


Hiſtory, but his immediately ſeiſing on an agree- 


Commendation of her Beauty; or parting with 
her, when the Providence of God would not 
ſuffer him to keep her any longer. Where was 
his Honour ? Why taking away from a Stranger 


his ſuppoſed Siſter, to make her his Concubine, 


and thus violating all the 4 ſacred Laws of Hoſ- 


pitality, Where was his Clemency? Why in 
ſending away the Patriarch with his Wife, &c, 


out of the Country, But this was the leaſt Re- 
paration he could make him, for his Intention 


to debauch his Siſter. Nor even was this done 


voluntarily. He ſeiſed on her thro' Inclination, 
but he parted with her thro' Force, and thro 
the Compulſion of divine Judgments ; and I am 
firmly perſuaded, that notwithſtanding the 
boaſted Virtue and Clemency of this King, 
TEND * Page 27. 
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Abram had felt his Indignation, had not 
ſome peculiar Providence extricated him from 
this Danger ; and that without ſome ſpecial di- 
vine Protection, ſuch a Diſappointment of 4 
luſtful Prince would have drawn after it a ſe- 
vere Revenge. So that here is no Appearance 
of Clemency, any more than there is of Virtue 
or Honour. But ſuch is the Morality of our 
Philoſopher, that intemperate Luſt, Violence, 
and the Breach of Hoſpitality, ſhall be conſiſtent 
with ſtrict Virtue, Honour and Clemency. in 
the Egyptian King; whilſt the mere Con- 
cealment of one Truth, by the affirming of 
another, for the Preſervation of Life and Ho- 


nour, ſhall be cenſured as @ crafty Lye, and a 


Readineſs to proſtitute bis Wife, and jacrifice her 
Chaſtity, in the Hebrew Patriarch. Feb fol 
But every Thing is extraordinary and mar- 
vellbus in this Philoſophical Writer. This, ſays 
he, is a plain Proof, that the Egyptians af 
this Time were Worſhipers of the true God. This: 
Mat? Why, that the Egyptians admired the 
Beauty of the Woman, and mentioned her to Pha- 
raoh: for this is the only Thing that he hath 
affirmed of the Egyptians in the whole Para- 
graph; and if it be a Reaſon, is the acuteſt 
one that ever was given by a Philoſopher be- 
fore. Or elſe, Pharaoh came to know that Sarai 
was Abram's Wife, and then expoſtulated with 
Abram, told him how great a Sin he bad like 
to have drawn him into, and ordered his Ser- 
| Page 27. ä 
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wonts to ſend him out of the Country. Ergo, the 
Egyptians were at this Time Worſhipers of the true 
God? Was there ever ſuch a Concluſion from 
fuch Premiſes before? The only Thing that 
looks likely to ſupport ſuch an Inference is, that 
he told him how great a Sin be had like to have 
drawn him into. But it unluckily happens, that 
all this is Interpolation by the Philoſopher's 
Hand, and that there is nothing about great 
Sins, in the Mouth of Pharaoh, in the original 
Hiſtory, This is a Speech that the Philoſo- 
pher hath coined for him. And if it had been 
really Part of what Pharaoh. had faid to him, 
how will it prove that the Egyytians were Wor- 
ſhipers of the true God ? Is not Adultery known 
to be a Crime even by the worſt Idolaters? Or 
doth it follow, that becauſe Pharaoh, our Au- 
thor's Hero, was in his Account, à Man of trid 
Virtue and Honour, that therefore the Egyptians 
were no Idolaters? The Argument is abſurd, 
and the Thing itſelf is highly improbable, and 
incapable of all poſſible Proof. There is indeed 
every Appearance to the contrary. * Abraham's 
Father and Family we know were Idolaters; 
ſo that this Superſtition was ancienter than 
the Times of Abraham, and had unqueſtiona- 
bly ſpread itſelf into Egypt; there being no Rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe the Poſterity of Cham were freer 
from this Wickedneſs than the Family of Shem, 
Whilſt the Children of Mae! dwelt amongſt 
them in Egypt, tis certain that Idolatry pre- 


® Joſh, xxiv, 2. 
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valled amongſt them, and even that of the 
moſt ſtupid Kind, the Worſhip of Beaſts; and 
that this is ſpoken of not as a Novelty, but as an 
ancient eftabliſh'd common Practice amongſt 
them. We ſhall facrifice, ſays, Moſes the Alumi- 
nation of the Egyptians ; * ai Ox or Calf, or 
ſome other Creature which the Egyptians hold 
facred, and aþominated the Sacrifice of; from 
whence nothi 
even this ſtupid Idolatry had been of long ſtand- 
ing amongſt them, And ttis agreed by all 
Writers, that Idolatry had the moſt early Foot- 
ing in Egypt, and was from thence propagated 
into many other Nations of the Worl But 


whatever be the Truth of this Fact, our Au- 


thor's Reaſons to prove the Egyptians no Ido- 
laters are childiſh and impertinent, and can carry 
no Weight with any one, but juſt ſuch ano- 
ther Philoſopher as himſelf. The Fact itſelf, 
ſhall be hereafter, God willing, more particu- 
larly inquired into. 

He concludes this whole Account with an 
Aſſertion, that could fall from no Man's Pen, 


but one of his extreme Modeſty and Veracity. 


The Reader will find this whole Story as I have 
bere repreſented it, in Gen. xii. whereas Gen. xii, 


| doth not repreſent one ſingle Circumſtance as he 
>. hath told it, but demonſtrates his whole Ac- 
ö count to be Forgery and Romance. 


* Exod. viii, 26. + Vol. III. Page 27. | 
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Of the Promiſes made by God to Abraham gf the 
Land of Canaan. 


BRAM » being thus driven out of Egypt, 
+ goes back againinto Canaan, and being, as 
or learned Author tells us, upon the ains of 
Pniliſtia, afterwards called the Amorite Mountarns, 
from the Canaanites, Godordered him to look round 
the 1ohole Country then in View, from the River 
Jordan 20 the great Sea, and promiſed to ſettle his 
Poſterity after him in the everlaſting peaceable 
Poſſeſſion of the whole Land, which Promiſe was 
afterwards repeated ſeveral Times to Abraham, 
Iſaack and Jacob under an Oath, as the Hebrew 
Hiſtorian aſſures us. But, ſays he, the Truth 
of it may be very well doubted, fince no ſuch Pro- 
miſe or Prophecy was ever made good, and God 
muſt have known very well that he never intended 
any ſuch Thing: And tis plain enough, that 
whatever was afterwards trumpt up about Canaan, 
the real Dejign of this Hebrew Nation from firſt 
to laſt was upon Egypt. 


I have been looking a long while in my 


Bible, for theſe Mountains of Philiſtia, afterwards 
called the Amorite Mountains from the Canas- 
nites, and for this ſame Promiſe of God, that 
the Philoſopher here talks of; but I cannot for 
my Life find ane or other of them, We find 


Page 27. + Page 28. ; Jeed 
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(71) 
indeed Abram, ſometime after his coming 
out of Egypt, ſettled in the Land of Canaan, + 


but in what Part of it the Hiſtorian doth not 


relate; and that he had there an Aſſurance from 


God, that he would give to him and to his Seed 


all the Land that he could ſee, North and South, 
Eaſt and Weſt, for ever. But not one Word 
about Jordan and the great Sea, nor about the 


peaceable Poſſeſſion of that Land forever; nor can 


I find one Paſſage in the whole Bible, where 
God promiſed in theſe Terms, with or without 
an Oath, to Abraham, Jaacłk or Jacob, the 
Land from this ſame Jordan to the Great Sea. 
I ſhall be obliged to the Philoſopher for this 


Information. + I know very well the Amorites 


are ſaid to dwell in the Mountains, and parti- 


cularly at Hebron, and Eaſt and Weſt of Fordan. 


But where about this Amorite Mountain in Phi- 
liſia was, where Abram could ſee the whole 
Land, from Jordan to the great or Mediterra- 


nean Sea, will be a Diſcovery worthy of this 


philoſophical Genius, He might with equal 
Exactneſs have ſent his Reader to look for the 


IVrekin amongſt the Hills in Corneall, and when 


challenged for the Blunger, vindicate himſelf by 


laying, he means Shropſhire or England by Corn- 


wall, Could any ſuch Amorite Pbiliſtian Hill 


be found, I would not diſpute with him the 


Poſſibility of Abram's ſeeing the Country from 
Jordan to the Great or Mediterranean Sea, tho 
uot one Word of any ſuch Proſpect is in the 


Gen. xiii, 14, + Numb, xii. 29. 
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Original Hiſtory, But ſo well acquainted is 
the Philoſopher with the Proſpects of Canaan, 
and ticularly with his favourite Amorite Hill 
in Philiſtia; that not content to give Abram 
the Proſpect from it from Jordan to the Me- 
diterranean Sea, he tells us, that he could ſee 
the whole Country, from Sidon to Sin or the River 
of Egypt, that vaſt Country, as he calls it, from 
Siahn to the Mile, which is the River of Egypt, 
one hundred eighty Miles, the whole 
of Canaan. And for this the learned Author 
; Gen. xili. where yet there is not one Word 
about Sidun or Sin, nor of the Limits of the 
Proſpect that was before him, A notable Proſ- 
pect this for an old Man of eighty or ninety; 
who could ſee farther than ever was ſeen before 
or ſince, over Hills and Mountains, Valcs, Dales, 
Plains and Deterts, without any Thing to bound 
or intercept his View. But not to diſturb the 
Philoſopher in his Contemplations from this 
wonderful Hill of miraculous Viſion : 

He muſt be allowed to intrench himſelf in 
a Kind of f impenetrable Darkneſs in the learned 
Remark, that te Mountains of Philiſtia «ere 
afterwards called Amorite Mountains from the 
Canaanites. f He hath the ſame hypercriticalNote 
again, according to his uſual Cuſtom of repeating 
twice or thrice atmoſt every Thing that is fe- 
culiarly curious. Abraham took the Mountains 
of Paleſtine, afterccards called the Amorite Moun- 
tains, ⁊olen the Canaanites had ſettled there. But 
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how were theſe Mountaitis called Amorite from 
'he Canaanites ? What doth the Name Anvrite 
come from Canaanite ? By what Sort of Con- 


juration doth he make this Etymology? Or were 


they called Amorite Mountains from the Ca- 
naanites calling them ſo? This is falſe, becauſe 
the * Emorite or Amorite were- ſome of the 
original Inhabitants of Canaan, and the Poſte- 
rity of Canaan himſelf, and therefore could not 
derive their Name from a People that came into 
the Land of Canaan after them. + Our Au- 
thor indeed, with an wyþaralled Aſſurance tells 
us: t In ſhort there were no ſuch People as the 
Amorites or Canaanite Mountaincers in Abra- 
ham's Time, nor for a long Time after; and 
therefore the Pretence of not driving them out, 
muſt bave been a Forgery or Interpolation of later 
Ages. Would one not have expected ſome 
Proof of a Charge of this Nature? He hath none, 
and can bring none, He might as well have 
queſtioned the Truth of Canaar's being the Son 
of Ham, or of the Emorite or Amorite being 
deſcended from Canaan, and have charged this 
Account with being Forgery and Interpolation, 
The Promiſe of God to Abram, in which that 
Paſſage is included, becauſe the Iniquity of the 
Amorites 7s not yet full, if there can be proof 
of any Thing, certainly proves that the Ano- 
rites were then in Canaan, and that they were 
a very wicked People too, unleſs this Author 


Gen. x. 16. + Page 236. f Page 235. 


n 
can prove his Interpolation. But I know he 
can't, For before this, the Hiſtorian informs 
us, that Chedorlaomer, and the Kings with him, 
fmote the Amorites that dwelt in Hazezon Tamer, 
+ which is Engedi, ſituated in the Tribe of 
Judab, v here the Amorites dwelt. Yea Abram 
at this very Time, t dwelt in the Plain of 
Mamre the Amorite, Brother of Eſhcol, and 
Brother of Aner, who were confederate with 
him. Is this Forgery and Interpolation too? 
After Abraham, we read of them in the Time 
of Jacob; || for he before his Deſcent into Egypt, 
took a Portion from the Amorite with his Sword 
and bis Bow. And as the Name Amorite can 
never be derived from the Canaanite, but is the 
very ſame with the Emorite mentioned as the 
Son of Canaan, the Emorites muſt have been 
ſome of the original Inhabitants of Canaan, 
and ſettled there ſome Ages before Abram. 
When our Critick calls the Amorites, Canaanite 
Mountaineers, 'tis juſt as good Senſe as if he 
ſhould call the Highlanders of Scotland, Welch 
Mountaineers, For tho' their Countries were 
not quite ſo far diſtant, yet were the Amorites 
as different from the Canaanites, and ever 
ſpoken of as a diſtinct People from them. 

He intrenches himſelf in ſomething worſe 
than Darkneſs, when he aſſerts, that no ſuch 
Promiſe or Prophecy, viz. that God would give 
the whole Country, from th: River Jordan to 


Gen. xiv. 7, + 2 Chron. xx. 2. f Gen. xiv. 73. 
| Gen. Aliii. 22, {F Gen. x. 16,-18, “ Gen, xv. 21. &c. 
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; Great Sea, to his Poſterity, was ever made 
} _ and that God muſt have known he never 
intended any fuch Thing. For God I think did 
intend it, becauſe, tho he never made any Pro- 
miſe in our Author's Terms to Abram, yet he did 
in much larger ones, and actually made it good. 

But as our Philoſopher lays great Streſs on this 
Affair, and takes God Almighty,. according 
to his uſual Freedom, roundly to task, puts 
Words into his Mouth, and tells him what * he 
muſt know, and what be muſt intend; as, with 
a Politeneſs peculiar to himſelf, he tells us, the 

arances of God to Abraham «cere only Dreams, 
and that the _— proved them to be Dreams, 
and that + rhe le was a trumpt up Story : 
Yea, as he ſo far debaſes the Diokity of ok 
troverſy, as to deſcend to the opprobrious, foul- 
mouth'd Language of t Liar and Impoſtor, up- 
on this Article : It will be proper to ſet theſe 
Promiſes in as clear a Light, as we can, and 
then particularly to compare them with the 
Account given by this learned and moral Writer, 
as farther Specimens of his great Modeſty, un- 
tainted Integrity, and peculiar Regard to and 
Love of Truth. 

The firſt Promiſe God gave to Abram, 
was immediately on his coming into the Land 
of Canaan, and is only couched in general Terms: 
| Unto thy Seed Twill I give this Land, The next 
Promiſe was more explicit. $ Lift up now thine 
Eyes, and logk from the Place where thou art, 


Page go. + Page 28. t Page 234. 
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North, Seuth, Eaft, and Weſt ; for all the La 


 wobich thou ſceſt, to thee will I give it, and to 2 
Seed forever. Ariſe, walk thro the Land in t 

Length of it, and in the Breadth of it; for I 
will give it unto thee. After this, the Promiſe 
is renewed with farther Particulars. * Know of 
4 Surety, that thy Seed ſhall be a Stranger in a 
Land that is not theirs, and\/hall ſerve them, and 


they ſhall affiiet them four hundred Years, after- 


wards they ſhall come out 101th great Subſtance, 


butt in the fourth Generation they ſhall come hi- 
ther again. Unto thy Seed have 1 given this 
Land, from the River of Egypt unto the great 
River Euphrates : The Kenites, the Kenizzites, 
tbe Kadmonites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Rephaims, the Amonites, the Canaanites, the 
Girgaſhites, and the Jebuſites. Tis af- 
terwards in theſe Terms: f I uill give unto thee, 
and to thy Seed after thee, the Land wherein thou 
art a Stranger, all the Land of Canaan, for an 
everlaſting Poſſeſſion. Tis alſo with Relation to 
the ſame Promiſe, I that God ſays to Abraham 
with an Oath: Thy Seed fhall poſſeſs the Gate of 
bis Enemies, I think theſe are all the Promiſes 
of the Land of Canaan, that the Hiſtorian re- 
cords, that God mad to this venerable Patriarch. 
Haack after him had a Confirmation of this Grant, 
in theſe Words: | Sojowurn in this Land, for un- 
to thee, and unto thy Seed, I will give all theſe 
Countries. The Promiſe was afterwards renewed 


Gen. xv. x3, Ke. F xvii. & t xxii. 17. 
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to Jacob : Me Land whereon thou ligt, fo thee 
will T give it, and to t thy Seed. And again: The 


Land which I gave Abraham, and Haac, + ts thee 
will 1 grve it : And to thy Seed after thee will 1 


ve the Land. And laſtly, acob's 
down to Egypt, Got pee wv 25 
W fon, and ſaid, t Iwill go down with thee into 
J 722 and Twill alſo fre br —— up again. 


Theſe are all the Paſſages that relate to 
this Affair; ply e a put together I 
beg leave to make the fol Obſervations. 
| 1. Concerning the Extent of ntry pro- 
miſed. Particularly as far as Abram could ſee, 
from one of the Hills of Canaan, North and 
= South, Eaſt and Weſt. How far that was, nobody 
now knows, but the MoralPhiloſopher, who, with 
great Sagacity, hath deſcribed: the Proſpect to 
an Inch, and nam'd the Mountain from whence 
he took the View. The Country is however 
more particularly defcribed in another Place, 
viz, the Land ** from the River of Egypt unto the 
Great River Euphrates, Whether by this River 
is meant the Nile, as ſome learned Writers think, 
or as others, a Torrent or River at Rimeolura, 
a great Way northward of Nile, that ſeparated 

from Canaan, I will not diſpute; but leave 
the Philoſopher to take his Choice. Tis evi- 
dent by this Deſcription, that this River of 
Egypt is here deſcribed, as the utmoſt South 
Boundary of the Land, the Iſraelites were 
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which they were not allowed to make Settle. 


Zites, Rephaim, Amorites, Canaanites, Girgaſhite,, ; 


Igive this Land, viz. the Land of Canaan, 80 
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nions were to extend Northwards towards the 
Euphrates. This fixes the utmoſt Limits, beyond 


ments or attempt any Conqueſts. And what Part, 
and how much of the Country withintheſe Bound 
they were to poſſeſs, is immediately deſcribed and 
determined =p iginal Promiſe. The Ke. 
nites, Kenizzites, tes, Hittites, Periz- 


and Jebuſites. Hence when the Promiſe is next 
renewed to Abram, tis in theſe Terms: 11 
will give unto thee, and to thy Seed after thee, 
the Land wherein thou art a Stranger, all th 
Land of Canaan for an everlaſting Poſſeſſion ; a- 
greeable to the firſt Promiſe ; y unto thy Seed wil 


im „ Ac wa, Fa $$ -< oo ,a 23) ov 


that Abraham could not poſſibly underſtand any 
Thing elſe, by that Aſſurance of the Land, from 
the River of Egypt to the Euphrates, but the 
Country of Canaan properly ſo called, ſituated 
between thoſe two Rivers, and inhabited b) 
thoſe Nations that are particularly mentioned to 
him. The very Terms, in which this Promiſe i 
is convey'd, abſolutely confine us to this Senſe, 
PTR £29082 WD NRF IRA RT Tui BY 
give thee this Land from the River of Egypt, &c. 
even the Kenite &c, For this Land and the Nenit 
are put in Appoition to each other: And there- 
fore, the Kenite, the Kenizzite &c. muſt de- 
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termine the particular Land, between the Nile 
and Euphrates, that was meant by the Words: 
This Land will I give thee. If then it can fairly 
be proved, that the Iſraelites poſſeſſed, and had 
under their Dominion, the whole Country of 
theſe ten Nations, which oy _— between 
Sibor and the Eupbrates, ume rea- 
ſonable Perſon will allow, that this Promiſe of 
God to Abram, was literally and abundantly 
made good; for theſe ten Nations, and the Land 
of Canaan determine and fix down the Grant. 
But I would farther obſerve, 

2, That theſe Promiſes did convey a Right 
of Poſſeſſion, Dominion or Property in this 
Country, from Sibor to the River Euphrates, 
ſo — of it as theſe Nations inhabited, to rum 
Taack and Jacob, and their Poſterity after 
them. Thus much muſt be included in the 
Words ſo often ted: Iwill give to thee, and 
J have given to thy Seed after thee ; which un- 
queſtionably imply a full Grant of Inheritance, 
or a Conveyance of the Property to them. Our 
Philoſopher may diſpute this Grant of God if 
he ſees fit, and exclaim againſt it as abſurd and 
contradictory, I allow the Thing, and leave 
him here to make the beſt of it, But 

3. Farther, theſe Promiſes do alſo imply, not 
only a mere Right of Inheritance and Poſſeſſion, 
that might or might not take place; but alſo 
that Abram and Tſaack and Jacob and their 


Vid. Reland, Pal. p. 20. 
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Poſterity ſhould actually dwell, and be ſettled in 
this Country, in Virtue of theſe Grants. Thus 
much is unqueſtionably intended, in the Word: 
I vill give; eſpecially as joined with: They tal 
come bither again. And theſe promiſes were a- 
bundantly fulfilled. - Abrabom, tho' without 2 
ſingle Field in the whole Country, fave one 
that he r of the Children of Heib, yet 
peaceably poſſeſſed it for an hundred Year, 
maintaining himſelf, large Family, and nume- 
rous Flocks in it without Interruption, died and 
was buried in it, and left 1/2ack his Son in 
quiet Poſſeſſion of it. He dwelt in it one hun- 
dred and eighty Years without much Diſtur- 
bance, tho' envied for his Proſperity by the 
Pbiſſtines in whole Land he ſojourned, chang- 
ing his Situation, and chooſing out what Paſtu- 
rages a — To him ſucceeded Jacob and 
his Family, who maintained their Station in it 
till the going down into Egypt ; and tho' Simem 
and Levi by the Murther of the Hivites, gave 
Jacob too much Reaſon to complain: 4 27 2 
troubled me to make me ſtink amongſt the Inha- 
bitants of the Land, amongſt the Canaanites and 
Perizzites, and I being few in Number, they ſhal 
gather themſelues together againſt me, and ſlay 
me, and I ſhall be deſtroyed I and my Houſe ; yet 
after ſo cruel and — an Action, Face 
ſtill kept Poſſeſſion of Canaan, and as he ſojourn- 
ed from Place to Place, + the Terrour of Gad 
was upon the Cities that were round about them, 


Gen. xxxiv, 30. I xxxv. 5. FE 
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in nl thy did not perſue after the Sons of Jacob. 
us And I think every impartial Perſon muſt ac- 
d; knowledge ſomething very extraordinary in the 
al Caſe of theſe three Patriarchs, who for conſidera- 
3 bly above two hundred Vears freely maintained 
2 themſelves and numerous Families and Flocks 
ne in this Country, where they were abſolute 
et Strangers, and could pretend to no Right of 
rs, WS Inheritance, without meeting any Interruption 
c. SE from the Inhabitants or Cities round about them, 
ni This ſhews the Promiſe of God was made good 
in to them Perſonally, to give them this Land for an 
n- S everlaſting Inheritance, In like Manner, he 
ir. brought their Poſterity out of Egypt, and not- 
he vwithſtanding the ſition of all the Nations 
of (naan, introduced them into the Country, 
and ſettled them in the Poſſeſſion of it; where 
nd they became a ſtrong and powerful Nation, and 
vit from whence the original Poſſeſſors could never 
1 RS #ftcr poſſibly expel them. And as the Countries 
we BS they held were abundantly ſufficient for the 
whole Hebrew Nation, the Promiſes of God 75 
Live them this Land were fulfilled, not in 4 
ind Dream only, but in Reality, and according to 
their true Meaning, even tho' they did not 
actually occupy every Field from Sher to Eu- 
yet . brate. 

cob 4. For theſe Promiſes cannot, in their natural 
_ or literal Senſe, be ſo underſtood, as to imply, 
God that they ſhould poſſeſs ſo as actually to inhabit 
em, and occupy, the whole Land from the River of 


* 


\, © Egypt 


$7; — Cen, xv. 18, 


Fgypt to the Euphrates. For the Promiſe, was 
in theſe Terms: 771 I have given unto thy 
Seed this Land from the River of Egypt, to 4 
great River Euphrates; Words that can be un- 
derſtood in no other poſſible Senſe than of the 
Grant of the Right of Inheritance and Domi- 
nion; otherwiſe twould be a Promiſe that his 
Seed ſhould poſſeſs and inhabit it before they 
were born, The original Word ) is frequent- 
ly uſed in this double Senſe ; either fo give am 
Thing into a Perſon's immediate Uje, Abraham 
gave Gifts to his Sons. Gen, xxv. 6. Or elſe, 
to put any Places or Perſons under another's Do- 
minion and Power, e ſhall be deliver d, given, 
into the Hand of the Enemy; i. e. as the 2 
ſhew'd, deliver d, given into the Hands of the 
Kings of the Lands, to the Sword, Captivity, 
Spoil, and Confuſion of Face, Thus Rabſta- 
keh to the Jews : | Let not Hezekiah make you 
truſt in the Lord, ſaying, this City ſhall not be 
deliver d 1 given into the Hand of the King 
of Aſſyria; i. e. reduced under his Power, and 
made tributary to him, Which of theſe two 
Senſes, or whether both of them, were included 
in the Promiſe, Abraham himſelf could not tell, 
and nothing but the Event could determine. 
And if they did poſſeſs themſelves as much of 
this Country as they needed, if they dwelt 
peaceably and quietly, as their Forefathers did, 
in many or all the Parts of it, and held the reſt 
as tributary, and ſubje& to their Power; God 
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( 83) 
did property give this Country to Abrabams 
Seed, in as full and ample a Manner, as theſe 
Promiſes foretold he would. The River of 
Egipt to the South, and Eupbrates to the North, 
were the utmoſt Boundaries of their Poſſeſſions 
and Dominion, beyond which they were not 
to attempt any Settlements or Conqueſts, Thus 
far, and no farther their Grant reached, and all 
that can be meant by this Deſcription is, not to 
point out what they actually ſhould occupy, but 
what they juſtifiably, and agreeable to the Di- 
vine Grant, might endeavour to occupy ; and 
ſhould; ſooner or later, poſſeſs, or extend their 
Dominion over. 

It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that whatever the 
Grant cf the promiſed Land implied, that Grant 
was made to Abraham, and JJaack, and Jacob, 
as well as to their Poſterity. To thee will I give 
the Land wherein thou art a Stranger, fays God 
to Abraham ; and accordingly, 1/aack deſcribes 
it as the Land which God actually gave 70 
Abraham. Tfaack himſelf had the ſame Grant. 
Sofourn in this Land, for unto thee will I give all 
theſe Countries, F And Jacob: The Land whereon 
thou lieft, to thee will I give it. The Grant 
was to them equally with their Poſterity. And 


yet theſe Patriarchs had not ſo much as any 
= ua! Property in this Country, fave of a Field 


or two which they purchaſed. How then did 
God actually give it them? Why, by Grant as 
their Right, and for their actual Uſe and Con- 
Gen. xxviii,4, + Gen. xxvi. 3. 1 Gen. xxviii. 13. 
2 veniency, 
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veniency, as much of it as they needed and de- 
fired, even whilſt they were Strangers in it. $0 
that they were the rightful Proprietors of it, 
aud went from Place to Place, enjoying the 
Fruits of it, as proper Lords of the Country, 
even tho it never came into their actual Poſſeſ- 
fion. In like Manner, their Poſterity had the 
ſame Grant from the ſame Boundaries, were in- 
troduced into it, and fixed in it as their own 
Poſſeſſion; enjoy d as much of it as their Num- 
bers required, and were proper Lords of the 
Whole of it; and therefore had the Divine Pro- 
miſes abſolutely fulfilled to them, in the true 
and proper Meaning of them; and that in a 
fuller and more ample Senſe, than the Patriarchs, 
their Forefathers, had, who yet were as truly 
intereſted in the Grant as themſelves, and had 
as really the Benefit of it. 

5. I would remark farther, that this Grant 
of God neceſſarily ſuppoſed, that the Perſons 
favoured with it ſhould uſe their own Endea- 


vours to ſecure it; and that the Maelites not 


epjoying this Land in its full Extent, if it hap- 
ned thro' their own Indolence and N 
cannot in Reaſon and Equity be conſtrued as a 
Breach of Promiſe in God. Should this learned 
Phyſician, to compare great Things with ven 
ſmall Ones, promiſe to cure a poor Patient with 
a Pill; would his Credit ſuffer, or his Veracity 
be queſtioned, if the Patient ſhould die thro 
Refuſal to take it? When the Maelites came 
into Canaan, and had enlarged their . 
0 
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ſo far, as to procure for themſclves 4 ſufficient 
Settlement ; tired out with the Fatigues of War, 
were glad to fit down quietly, and en 
— Fruits of Peace, without any —— 
make unneceſſary Acquiſitions, or purſue their 
Rights to the utmoſt Boundaries of their Grant; 
yea, before the whole Nation had procured ſuſ- 
ficient Settlements. This appears from Fo/bua's 
rebuking the Mraelites: How long are ye flack - 
to go to poſſeſs the Land which the Lord God of 
your Fathers hath given you? And when after- 
wards they fell into the Idolatries of the Nations 
around them, tis evident they loſt all Spirit and 
Courage, had no Thoughts of driving out the 
Nations that dwelt in their Country, and were 
= ſcarce able to maintain themſelves in their own 
“Poſſeſſions. But was the Grant of God ever 
= the leſs real, becauſe they neglected to aſſert it; 
or by falling into the Corruptions of the Nations 
around them, rendered themſelves incapable of 
obtaining it ? The Grant remained what it ori- 
 ginally was, and they might have enjoy'd it. in 
its largeſt Extent, had it not been for their own 
Obſtinacy and Folly. It ſhould not however be 
forgotten, that David, by ſubduing the Phi- 
= -/:nes on the South, and Hadadezar, + King of 
= 2b, at the River Euphrates, obtain'd this 
Promiſe in its full Extent, And of Solomon tis 
expreſly remark'd ; that t he reigned over all the 
Kings, from the River, that is Euphrates, even 


* Joſh. xviii. 3. 2 Sam. viii. 1, 3. & x, 18, 3 
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unto the Land of the Philiſtines, and to the Bor- 
der of Egypt. Of this Extent of Country they 
had a perpetual Grant, but that they ſhould haye 
the continual Poſſeſſion of it, is no where faid, 
no nor ſo much as intimated. Beſides, there 
were certain Conditions on which the Proſperity 
of the Maelites, and particularly their Succeſs 
over their Enemies greatly depended ; and theſe 
were, their conſtant Acknowledgment of the 
God of Abraham, and their keeping his Statutes 
and Commandments. This is more than inti- 
mated by God himſelf, * Abraham ſhall fareh 
become a great and mighty Nation; for I know 
him that he will command his Children and his 
Houſhold after bim; and they ſhall keep, or as the 
prefix is render'd in many Places, that they heep 
the Way of the Lord, to do Fuſtice and Fudg- 
ment, that the Lord may bring upon Abraham, 
that which he hath ſpoken of him; in which Words, 
the very Accompliſhment of the Promiſes to 
Abraham, are made to depend on his own good 
Conduct; and the Proſperity of his Houle, on 
their keeping the Way of the Lord, to do Juſtice 
and Judgment. And therefore, God tells the 
People at Mount Sinai, that + if they would keep 
his Covenant, they ſhould be à peculiar Treaſure 
to him above all People. And with this Limita- 
tion all theſe Promiſes were underſtood by the 
Jews themſelves, as might be ſhewn by many 
Paſſages from the Sacred Writings, I would 
farther add, 


® Gen. xviii. 19. f Exod, xix. 5, 


6. That 
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6. That the 1/aehites themſelves were abun- 
dantly convinced, that God had fulfilled all his 
' Promiſes to them, and that long before they had 
extended their Dominion from Sibor, or Nile, 
to Euphrates; viz, by their Introduction into, and 
Settlement in the Land of Canaan, in Oppoſition 
to their Enemies, Thus the Author of the Book 
of Joſhua : We Lord gave unto Iſrael. all the 
Lond which he fware to give unto their Fathers, 
159 D, the whole Country, and they poſſeſſed 

it, and dwelt therein. And the Lord gave t 
Reſt round about, according to all that he ſivare 
unto their Fathers, and there ſtood not a Man of 
all their Enemies before them: The Lord deliver d 
all their Enemies into their Hands, There failed 
not ought of any good Thing, which the Lord had 
ſpoken unto the H. ae of Iſrael : All came to paſs. 
And 1 Joſbua, juſt before his Death, appeals to 
the 1/raehtes themſelves : Behold this Day I am 
going the Way of all the Earth, and ye know in 
all your Hearts, and in all your Souls, that not 
one Thing hath Cy of all the good Things which 
the Lord your God ſpoke concerning you : All are 
come to paſs unto you, and not one Thing hath 
failed thereof. And in particular, as the Pro- 
miſe to Abraham, that God would give unto his 
Seed the Land, from the River of Egypt unto 
the River Euphrates, is immediately explained, 
by the Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites, Hit- 
tites, Perizzites, Rephaim, Amorites, Canaanites, 
G:rgaſhites and Yebufites ; ſo t Foſhua particu- 


2 xxi. 43, 44, 45. 1 Joſh. xxiii. 14. Þ Joſh. xxiv. 11. 
Nelem, ix. 8. 
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larly takes Notice, that the Amorites, Periz. 
zites, Canaanites, Hi ttites, Girgaſhites, Hivites 
and Febufites, God & detiver'd into their Hand, 
ond gave them a Land for which they did not 2 
bour, and Cities which they built 4 and they 
droelt in them. As for the other Names men- 
tion'd in the Grant to Abraham, that are omit- 
ted by Foſhua, the Kenites, Kenizzites, Kad. 
monites and Rephaim, they ſeem to have been 
ſmaller Tribes, intermixt with the larger Na. 
tions, and who therefore are included under 
them, and ſhared the fame Fate in common 
with them, upon the Conqueſt of Canaan, 
Thus the Rephaim * were mixed with the Periz- 
zites, and their City Aſbteroth + poſſeſſed 5 
Family of Macbir, the Son of Manaſſeb; t 
great Part of them had been — 1 deſtroy 10 
Chedorlaomer, and the Kings confederate 
him. The 5 Kenites were . the Amalekites, 
who were made ſubject to I/rae! by Saul, and 
partly deſtroy'd by Dead after him, wben 

e invaded the Amalekites, and who thereby 
enlarged the Conqueſts of Iſrael down to 
Egypt. The Kadmonites fignify the Eaſtern Peu- 
le, and probably denote thoſe ſituated on the 
Eaſt of Jordan, whoſe Land was conquered 
and poſſeſſed by the Mraelites. The Kenteite 
are no where elſe mention'd but in this Grant to 
| Abraham, and were either deſtroy'd between the 


* Joſh, xvii. 15. f Joſh. xi. 31. t Gen, xiv. 5 
i dam. xv. Of“ 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, to. N 
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Time of this Promiſe to him, as the was 
Buchart t conjectures, and the Jews Entrance 
into Canaan, or too inconſiderable to be men 
tion'd in the Account of their Conqueſts. 

7. I would obſerve, that theſe original Pro- 
miſe of Gad to the Patriarchs, mention not one 
ſingle Word of the Deſtruction and utter Extir- 
pation of the People, whoſe Land was given. to 
them ; nor whether they, or their Poſterity, 
were to be put into Poſſeſſion of it all at once, 
or gradually ; And that therefore if any Part of 
theſe Nations remained in it, after the J#aclites 
took Poſſeſſion of it, tis not at all inconſiſtent 
with the Grant which theſe Promiſes convey'd. 
And therefore I acknowledge, that as theſe dif- 
ferent Nations were all in Canaan, during the 
Lives of the Patriarchs ; ſo alſo after the Con- 
queſt by their Poſterity, the Philiſtines, Jebu- 


ſites, Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzates 


and Hivites, dwelt amongſt them. But then, 
tis plain from the Hiſtory, that the Mraelites 
made them Tributaries, and put them as con- 
quered Nations to ſervile Employments. And 
tho' they oftentimes roſe up in Arms againſt 
their Maſters, and were made uſe of by the Pro- 
vidence of God to puniſh them for their Apo- 
ſtacy, and idolatrous Practices; yet could they 
never either deſtroy or dif} poſſeſs them from their 
Conqueſts, And 'tis as certain, that as ſoon as 
ever they repented and turned unto God, they 
were crawned with Succeſs, and brought their 
m Phaleg. I. 4. c. 36. a 
. Enemies 
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Enemies into thorow Subjection; till at len 
under their Kings, from David and Solomon, 
 thro' a long Succeſſion of them, tis particularly 
remarked by the Writers of the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles, that as for all the People, that 
were left of the Hittites, and the Amorites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebuſites, 
zobich were not of Iſracl, but of their Children 
10h were left after them in the Land, whom the 
Children of Iſrael conſumed not, them did Solomon 
make to pay Tribute unto this Day. And of the 
Extent of his Kingdom, tis particularly re- 
mark d, that he f reigned over all the Kings, 
from the River, wiz, the Euphrates, even unto 
the Land of the Philiſtines, and to the Border of 
Egypt. And *tisa Circumſtance peculiarly re- 
markable, that after David and Solomon, theſe 
Nations never once, as I remember, gave the 
Jett any Diſturbance by riſing in Rebellion 
inſt them. The Pbiliſtines indeed once or 
twice join'd the Arabians and Edbmites, who 
near to them, and invaded the Cities of ral, 
under the Reigns of thoſe idolatrous Princes, 
Jeboram and Ahaz : But as this Nation was 
never mentioned in the original Grants to the 
Patriarchs, ſo they were ſoon reduced into Obe- 
dience again by Uz2:9h, t who took from them 
Gath, and Fabneh, and Aſtdod, and built Cities 
in their Territories to curb them ; and by He- 
zektah, upon his Reformation from the Idola- 


® 1 Kin. ix, 21. 2 Chron, viii. 7, 8. + 2 Chron, ix. 26. 
4 2 Chron, xxvi. 6, 7. | 
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tries of his Father: Vea, this Country of Phi- 
lia was not only tributary. to the eus, and 
ſome of their Cities in their Poſſeſſion; but they 
were ſpread over the Land, even to its utmoſt 
Limits, and had peaceable Poſſeſſions and Ha- 
bitations throughout it. Thus Sabmon, at the 
Time of the Dedication of the Temple, held 

a Feaſt, and all Iſrael with him, from the Ex- 
tering in of Hemath, unto. the River of Egypt. 
And David before him, even before he had 
made any conſiderable Conqueſts, thus ſpeaks 
to the Congregation ; Let us ſend abroad to our 
Brethren every where, that are left in all the 
Land of Iſrael, that they may gather tbemſelves 
unto us. And David gathered all OY 

rom Sihor of Egypt, even unto the Entering 

AT 100 os David t numbered = 
People, Joab and the Captains came to Dany 
Jaan, and about to Zidon, and came to the 
ſtrong Hold of Tyre, and to all the Cities of the 
Hivites, and of the Canaanites, and to the South 
of Judah, to Beerſhebah ; and having thus 
gone thro” all the Land, returned to Feruſalem. 
Theſe are Paſſages that evidently prove, that 
the Jraelites, before David's Time, had thus 
read themſelves thro' the utmoſt Bounds of 

he Land of Canaan, to Zidon, Tyre, and ; He- 
math, being the uttermoſt Limits of that Coun- 
_ try Northward, as Sibor was to the South. 


* 1 Kin. viii, 6g. + 1 Chron, xiii.g. 2 Sam. 
Ixxiv. 6, 7,8, 5 Numb. xiii, 21. Shaw's Travels, p. N 25. 
or 
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Nor will the Philoſopher ever get rid of theſe 
- Paſſages, without meanly inſinuating Interpo- 
lations and Forgeries, which I am ſure he 
hath neither Learning nor Authority ſuffi. 
cient to ſupport So entire was their Con- 
ueſt and Sovereignty over this Land, even 
om the utmoſt Boundaries of it, the River 
of Egypt from the South, up to Lebonm 
towards Eupbrates on the North, as that the 
whole Country was actually in their Pofleſſion 
for many Ages ; either as inhabited by them- 
ſelves, or tributary to their Power. And upon 
the Whole, I to the unprejudiced Part 
of Mankind, the Moral Philoſopher, and his Re- 
tailers I always except out of this Number, 
whether the Promiſes of God to Abraham, Unto 
thee, and to thy Seed after thee, will 1 give all 
this Land, were not literally made good, by his 
Poſterity's being brought into it, ſettled in it, 
enjoying as large a Portion of it as their nu- 
merous Tribes could occupy, and by their re- 
taining all the Remains of the conquered Na- 
tions as their ndants and Tributaries. 
8. The Promiſes of God to Abram point out 
the Period, when the Beginning of their Ac- 
compliſhment was to take Place, with Reſpect 
to his Poſterity, and before which they were 
not to expect, as a Nation, to make any Ad- 
vances towards the Land of Canaan, Know of 
à Surety, that thy Seed ſhall be a Stranger in a 
Land 12 is not theirs, and ſhall ſerve them, 2 
they ſhall afflict them four Hundred Years ; - 
| aifo 
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al that Nation whom they ſhall ſerve will T judge. 
Afterwards they ſhall come out with great Sub- 
fance, but in the fourth Generation they ſhall come [ 
hither again. Unto thy Seed have 1 given this [| 
Or, as the Hebrew Words are literally 1 
rendered, But the fourth Generation ſhall return 1 
bitber. The R will remark, that accord 1 
ing to this Prediction Abraham's Seed were to be 4 
Strangers in a Land that was not theirs ; they = 
were to ſerve a People, and to be afflicted by i 
them full four hundred Years ; i. e. four hun- i 
dred Years were to be compleated, during which [| 
Period, theſe three Things were to happen : i 
That his Poſterity were to be Strangers, in a 1 
foreign Land, they were to ſerve the People of 1 
a foreign Land, and to ſuffer great Hardſhip and 
Oppreſſion from them; and beſides this, the Na- g 
tion that particularly oppreſſed them were to be | 
judged, i. e. puniſhed by God. Theſe four hundred 
Years were dated from the Birth of 1/aack, who 
with Jacob and his Poſterity continued Stran- 
gers in the Land where they ſojourned, till the | 
Deliverance from Egypt, When theſe four | 
hundred Years were compleated, their Afflic- | 
tion and Servitude were to be entirely at an 
End, by the Puniſhment of their Oppreſſors, and 
they were to come out, viz, from the Land of 
their Oppreſſion, with great Subſtance ; but not 
to be brought immediately into the Land of 
Canaan, Of this there is neither Word, nor 
Intimation in the Promiſe. Nevertheleſs, the 
fourth Generation were to be brought up into 5 


err 
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In the fourth Generation they ſhall come bitber 
again; fon It 10 . The literal Rend. 
ring is : And the fourth Generation ſhall return 
hither ; i. e. come out of the Land of their Op- 
_ and returh to this Country, Not one 

ord of being ſettled in it, and enjoying the 
Whole of it from Sibor to Euphrates. The 

th Generation here unqueſtionably means 
the Poſterity of Jacob, in their fourth Deſcent 
after their going down into Egypt. And this is 
the natura} and general Senſe of the original 
Word v7, which denotes ſtrictly and proper! 
that Period and Revolution of Years, by which 
the Life of Man is c&trcumſcribed, or a Genera- 
tion and Succeſſion of Men from Father to Son, 
and is fo uſed in many Places; and the Place is 
thus underſtood by the beſt Jero;/þ Interpreters, 
Jonathan, Farcbhi, and others. And the Ex- 
prefſion of coming again, or returning hither, 
fixes the Date of this fourth Generation, to 
commence from the Time of Abraham's Seed 
going out of it, Now Abraham's Seed never 
went out of it, to dwell in a Land and ſerve 
Strangers, till Jacob and his Poſterity went 
down into Egypt. And therefore the fourth 
Generation muſt mean, his Poſterity in the 
fourth Deſcent, after their leaving the Land of 
Canaan. And this is farther evident, becauſe 
otherwiſe the Prophecy would contradict itſelf; 
the Seed of Abram not being to come out from 
the Land of their Oppreſſion till after four 


bundred Nears ; and therefore, in the fourth Ge- 
neration 
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xration. can never mean, within four hundred 
Hart, unleſs the Philoſopher. imagines, they 
could enter into Canaan, before ever they came 
out of Egypt.. Two diltin& Things are here 
ſpoken of, theit coming out of Egypt, and their 
coming into the Land of Canaan ; and two diſ- 
tint Periods of Time fixed, in which each of 
theſe Events ſhould take place. They were to 
come out of Egypt four hundred Years from 
the Time Abram and his Seed were Stran- 
gets in a Land not theirs ; and they were to re- 
turn into Canaan in the fourth Generation or 
Succeſſion of Men from their going into Egypr. 
And all this exactly happened according to 
the Prediction. For from the Birth of J/aack 
to the Deliverance from Egypt, were juſt four 
hundred Years. At Jacob's Birth Jaach was 
ixty Years old. When Jacob went into Egypt 
he was one hundred and thirty, which make 
one hundred ninety Years. And they were in 
Egypt two hundred and ten, which together 
make exactly four hundred. And the mah 
Generation of Perſons from this Deſcent returned 
to, and ſome of them entered into Canaan; Ko- 
bath entered into Egypt, Amran his Son was Fa- 
ther of Aaron, whoſe Son Eleazar entered into 
Canaan, and who with Foſhua divided the 
Country to the Ifaclites. Again, Fudab entered 
with Jacob into Egypt. His Son Pharez was 
Father to Heſron, whoſe Son Caleb had a Poſ- 
&fſion in Canaan amongſt the Children of Ju- 
«ah, So fully verified was every Part of this 

antient 
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antient Prophecy. And agrecably hereto the 
facred Hiſtorian takes Notice: That it came 15 
paß, that at the End of four hundred and thiriy 
Tears even the ſelf-ſame Day it came to paſs, that 
all the Hoſts of the Lord wwent out from the Lind 
of Egypt. From the Birth of 1/aack to the com. 
ing dut of Egypt was exactly four hundred 
Years. From Abrams Entrance into the Land 
of Canaan to TJaack's Birth was twenty five. And 
therefore from his leaving Ur of the Chaldees, 
to his coming into Canaan muſt be five, which 
together make up the four hundred and thirty, 

9. The Promiſes of God to Abraham de- 
clare, that he would give the Land of Canaan 
zo him, and to his Seed forever, and for an ever- 
Anſting Poſſeſſion. To Abraham himſelf Oy 
forever, i. e. during his Life, in which Senſe 
the Words are t frequently uſed, And to his Seed 
B7Y MIR? for a Poſſeſſion of Age, i. e. 1 
long and durable Poſſeſſion, without any fixing 
or Limitation of the Time ; tho' the Condition 
of their continuing to poſſeſs it, is plainly e- 
nough intimated by God himſelf, viz. if they 
would t keep the Way of the Lord, to do Fuſtict 
and Judgment. And in this Senſe the Jews 
themſelves underſtood the Promiſe, as appears 
from | Moſes, 5 Joſbua, and the Writings of 
almoſt all the Prophets. The Accompliſhment 
of this Part of the Promiſes is too plain to every 
Reader, to need any farther Explication. 


* Exod. xii. 41. + Pf. exix. 44. f Gen, xvii. 19. 
I Deut. viii, 19, 20. 5 Joſh, xxili. 15. . 
Having 
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Having thus remarked the Particulars con- 
tained in theſe Promiſes of God to Abraham, 
aach and Jacob, I ſhould now examine what 
this Moral Dr. ſays to the contrary, and the 

tion he hath given of this Affair. 
And the Reader will find him. of a Piece with 
himſelf, and that he hath not departed one ſot, 
from his uſual Veracity, and Polite- 
neſs. But I ſhall reſerve the particular Con- 
fideration of this till I come to the Time of 
Moſes and Foſhua, and the Settlement of the 
Jews in this Country, under them; and only 
conſider now, the — tation he hath given 
of the Promiſes themſelves. And 

1, He tells us, God * promiſed to ſettle bis 
Poſterity in the Poſſeſſion of the whole Land from 
the River Jordan to the great Sea; or as he elſe- 
where expreſſes it, + from Jordan to the Medi- 
terranean in Breadth, and from Sidon to the Bor- 
ders of Egypt in Length. In another Place tis 
that t vaſt Country from the River of Egypt to 
Euphrates. In another Place, | 'tis as far as 
Abram could ſee from the Paleſtine Amorite 
Mountain, Elſewhere, tis 5 the Land in which 
Abram had jojourned, who, he tells us, tru- 
velled from Place to Place, and dwelt and ſo- 
journed in all Parts of the Land, while he was 
there, And finally, ** there is not one Word in 
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. raclites were to drive out, and take their Poſſeſ- 
ſians, but the Canaanites only. And if this be 
true, as I think it is, meaning by the Canaa- 
nites, the Poſterity of Canaan, the Promiſe tc 
Aram of the Land from Sibor to Euphrates, 
can only mean, as I have already explain'd it, 
ſo much of the Country between theſe two 
Rivers, its South and North Boundaries, as was 
poſſeſſed by theſe different Clans or Nations, 
And hence it follows, that his Obſervation, 
* that the Plains of Philiſtia were included in this 
Country, is not true; and his Remark, that 
David could not poſſeſs himſelf of the Plains of the 
Sea Coaſts in Philiſtia, is nothing to the Pur- 
pole, becauſe the Philiſtines were not Canaa- 
nites but Egyptians, and therefore could not be, 
upon his on Scheme, that Nation or Country 
which the T/raehtes were to drive out and take 
Poſſeſſion of. But that they did poſſeſs the 
Land of the Canaanites, either as Inhabitants or 
Lords, is abundantly plain from what has been 
already obſerved, Nor doth it appear from 
the Accounts of Abraham's Travels, that he 
ever went ſo far North as the Euphrates, or that 
he ever, but once, went out of the Land of Ca- 
aan properly ſo called; nor will our Philoſopher 

I pretume, tho' he hath enlarged Abram's Eye- 
Sight ſo far as to take a View of a Country, 
full of Hills, for one hundred eighty Miles in 
Length, ſo far ſtretch them, as to make them 
capable of ſeeing thro' Libanus and Antilibanu, 
Pag. 232, 
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into Syria, quite up to the Euphrates, This 
will be heaping Miracle on Miracle, quite con- 
trary to r and Inclination. In 
Truth, the whole Account and Series of theſe 
promiſes determine the Grant to be properly 
and peculiarly of the Land of Canaan, inha- 
bited by his Poſterity. And that they did poſ- 
ſeſs ſo much of this Tract of Land between 
Sibor and Euphrates, either as Inhabitants or 
Lords, hath I think been proved beyond Ex- 
tion. 

Our Author's Obſervation therefore, from 
the Promiſe to Abram, Gen. xv. 18, 21, 
* That one would think, that in this Promiſe, 
there muſt have been ſome Miſtake of the Hiſto- 
rian, ſince the Iſraelites were not in Poſſeſſion of 4 
tenth Part of this large Trad from Sihor to the 
Euphrates, and that it is not much to be inſſted 
on, becauſe made only in a Dream ; 1s ſomewhat 
worſe than a Dream in him. What, were not 
the 1/raelites in Poſſeſſion of a tenth Part of it, 
when they were gathered from Sibor to He- 
math, and when they were muſtered from 
Berſhebah in Philiſtia up to Sidm and Tyre ? 
The Man knows nothing of what he writes, 
that aſſerts this, but betrays his own Blunders, 
and not the Miſtakes of the Hebrew Hiſtorian, 
When in order to evade this, he aſſerts, that 
David + could never ſubdye or poſſeſs himſelf of the 
Plains of the Sea-Coaſts, Philiſtia and Sidonia, 
which contained at leaſt a third Part of Canaan 

Page 230, 231. + Page 232. 
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*tis partly falſe, and partly nothing to the Pur- 
poſe. "Th partly ble, Jer David /mote the 
Philiſtines and /ubdued them: Or as the Author 
of the Chronicles relates it: + He ſmote the Phi- 
liſtines and ſubdued them, and took Gath and ber 
Towns out of the Land of the Philiſtines. And 
tho' they roſe again ſeveral Times in his Reign, 
yet he ſo intirely humbled and reduced them, 
that we have little or no mention of them after- 
Wards, except of one or two ſmall Inſurrecti- 
ons, which were ſoon quelled, and the Coun- 
try reduced to its former Obedience, Thus in 
the Reign of Uzziah, he warred againſt the 
Philiſtines, T broke down the Wall of Gath, and 
the Wall of Jabneh, and the Wall of Afhdod, 
and built Cities about Aſhded, and amongſt the 
Philiſtines. And tho' they roſe again in the 
Days of Ahab, that idolatrous Prince, | yet He- 
2ekiah his Son, fo intirely ſubdued them, as 
that I think we never read of any Inſurrection 
of them afterwards, But if the f. act had been 
as he repreſents it, 'tis nothing to the Purpoſe, 
becauſe God promiſed the Mraelites no other 
Country but that of the Canaanites, and there- 
fore not that of the Philiſtines, who were E- 
gyptians and not Canaanites. What he means 
by the Plains of the Sea-Coaſts, I know not, 
If thoſe, that were between Sidon and Philiſtia, 
he cannot prove that they were unſubdued. If 
the Sea-Coaſts of Sidonia and Tyre, I anſwer, 
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there is no need of Conqueſt to prove the Ac- 
compliſhment of God's Promiſe to Abram. 
] have already ſhewn, that the Maelites lived 
unmoleſted in Tyre and Sidon, and enjoy'd all 
the Privileges of thoſe Cities and Countries, And 
as this was owing to the Power and Influence 
of their own Kings, and the good Providence 
of God that followed: them, God gave them 
Tyre and Sidon for their Habitation Uſe and 
Conveniency, tho' they never conquered them ; 
as really as he gave the Land of Canaan to the 
Patriarchs their Fathers, whereby the Promiſes 
were equally fulfilled with Reſpect to both, 
But MT IR 

2, He farther, with great Confidence aſſures 
us, that Abram being on the Mountains of 
Philiſtia, * God promiſed to ſettle bis Poſterity 
after him, in the everlaſting peaceable Poſſeſſion of 
the whole Land. + And again: God had pro- 
miſed and ſivorn to ſettle their Poſterity quietly 
ond peaceably in the Land of Canaan. And what 
he means by this peaceably he fully explains: 
| That after be 2 Fight with the Amale- 
kites, the People ſaw, they were not to be put peace- 
ably into Poſſeſſion of Canaan, and the Lord was 
not ſo far with them, as to ſettle them there in a 
miraculous Way, | viz. as he expreſſes it, by 4 
miraculous Conqueſt, and the Lord's doing every 
Thing for them, in Conſequence of his Promiſe and 
Oath to Abraham. This it muſt be confeſſed 


* Page 28. + Page 38. + Page 63. 
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is 4 very extraordinary Engagment of God, was 

it true, and I think we ſhould be hard put to 
it to find out the Accompliſhment. But luck- 

ily theſe Words, Peaceably, Quietly, are in none 

of the original Promiſes to Abraham; no, not in 

that made upon our Author's Philiſtine Am- 

rite Mountain. They are Words forged by this 

Moral Writer, and added to the Promiſe of 

God without his Leave, and contrary to his In- 
tention, Nor did Mofes give them any En- 
couragement to expect ſuch. a feaceable and 
quiet Settlement in the Country, 1. e. a Set- 
tlement in it by the Lord's doing every Thing 
for them; as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn at 
large. The Promiſes of God to Abraham de- 
termined nothing poſitively and in expreſs Terms 

about the Manner, how they were to be brought 
into Canaan; whether by the Ceſſion, or Con- 

queſt of the former Inhabitants, whether peace- 

ably or by War, This could be determined 
only by the Event; and J here publickly call 
on this Philoſopher, as he would avoid te 
Charge 75 Fergery and Falſhood, and of corrupt- 
ing and belying the Promiſes of God, to prove 
that God promiſed, particularly on the Amorit? 
Mountains, to ſettle Abrams Poſterity in the peace- 
ble Poſſeſſion of the whole Land, as he hath ex- 
plained the Word, or in any other Place what- 
ſoever, either in Terms, or by fair Implication 
or Conſequence. The Expreſſion, the Iniquity 
of the Amorites 7s not yet full, ſeems. plainly and 
Krongly to intimate the contrary. For what- 
| 2 evcr 
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ever might be the Numbers of this People at 
this Time, under whom as a principal and very 
corrupted Part, all the Branches of Canaan's Fa- 
mily ſeem to be included, yet the ſparing them 
for four hundred Vears longer muſt unqueſtio- 
nably add both to their Number and Strength, 
and render the expelling them from their Coun- 


tries proportionably more difficult. Not to add 


that the Words, Their Iniquities are not yet full, 
ſem to imply that at the End of theſe four hun- 
dred Years, their Iniquities would arrive to their 
juſt Meaſure, and that they ſhould in due 
Time reap the Vengeance juſtly due to their 
aggravated Crimes, and- that this Puniſhment 
ſhould come on them by God's giving their 
Country to the Seed of Abraham. This venera- 
ble Patriarch could ſcarce help having ſome ſuch 
Thoughts as theſe, from the very Nature of 
the Promiſe ; and the Philoſopher can never 
evade the Force. of theſe Circumſtances, with- 
out ridiculouſly crying out For gery and Impoſture, 
in an Affair that is almoſt as evident and certain, 
a any one Fact that can be produced in Hiſ- 
tory. The mean Subterfuge this of a Man, 
that is reſolved to deny or affirm any Thing 
without Shame or Modeſty, that he thinks may 

promote and keep up the Credit of his Cauſe. 
3. Tis yet more extraordinary what he af- 
firms, that Moſes * revives an antient Grant of 
God to Abraham &c. + in 1which God had promiſed 
and ficorn to ſettle their Poſterity quietly and peace- 
Page 38. + Page 63. | 
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ably in the Land of Canaan, as an everlaſting Tn. 
beritance for them, at the End of four hundred 
Years; and that at the End of theſe four hundred 
Years, they were upon the Solemn Oath and 
Promiſe of God to be put into the Poſſeſſion of the 
whole Land Þ far as Abram could ſee, And 
the Reflection he makes on it is this: This as 
the Promiſe and Oath from God, which Moſes as 
a Politician ſet out upon. But as God never 
made good his Promiſe and Oath, as they could 

never ſet a Foot upon, or could make tbemſelves 
Maſters of any one Town in it, till forty Years 
after the four hundred Years of Promiſe were ex- 
fired; as all this is very clear and undeniable, it 
may reaſonably be preſumed, that this was now 
only trumpt up to ſerve a Turn: And finally ta 
cloſe this borrid Account, as this Promiſe as 
never made good, we make God a Liar, or he af- 
ſerts Moſes aas an Impoſtor. Reader, I beſeech 
thee obſerve the Particulars this incautious Writer 
here aſſerts, 
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1, He repreſents God as promiſing to 
Abram, that at the End of four hundred 
| Years, he would fertle his Poſterity in 
the Land of Canaau. 
2. That at this Period they were 79 le 
put into Poſſeſſion of the whole Land, 10 
far as Abram could fee from one of | 
N the higheſt Mountains of Paleſtine, vir. | 
From the River Jordan 10 the Mediter- 
I * Vol. III. Pag. 234. 
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. That. at the theſe four hundred 
7, they — "upon... the Jolemn Pru- 
" miſe aud Oath of Gd. to be put into Poſ- 
ſeldon of this whole Lands, And. 
5• That Moſes 7 reproves this antient Grant 
from God 10 Abram... 2 A od 


:q beſcech 7 once more "Reader, be thou 
Deiſt or Chriſtian, be hou 5 —. or Jeu, 
achat tluu haſt but a 
— between 
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the Gad 85 Fa, and this pre/umptrucus, 
Moral Fh 19 1 2nd either impartially con- 
demn me 78 5 Repreſentation of him, or 


# reſt. on him, who-hath 


thus milrepreſente the. Promiſes, of Gad, and 


and have not one Jing Word, in the Wang 
of Moſs to ſuppart 


© The only be. ge in the on Teſtament 


where theſe four hundred Years are mentioned 


is that before quoted; which 1 muſt beg leave 
to repeat, The Words are theſe. * He, God, 
ſaid 25 Abra m, Andie US 4. Surety, that thy 

Seed ſhall be a' Stranger in a, Land that is not 

their rs, ond Hal. ferue them, and 4 hall a flict 
ce $019. b "it 
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them, four hundred Years. And alſo that Na. 
tion whom they ſhall ſerve, will ¶ judge; and after. 
wards they come out with great Subs 
viz, after this four hundred Years, and God's 
judging the nation that afflicted them; But in 
the fourthGeneration they ſhall come hither again, 
for the Iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full, 


All therefore that is aſſerted in this Promiſe to 


Abram, is: That at the End of four hundred 
Years Abram's Seed " come out of the 
Land that afflicted them with great Subſtance, 
and that the fourth Generation of thoſe who 
went into this ſtranger Land ſhould come again 
into the Land of Canaan, or that it ſhould be 
but four or Generations of Men before God 
to return to Canaan. Not 
one Word, that they ſhould poſſeſs the Land 
of Canaan exactly at the End of four hundred 
Years, not an Intimation that they ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs it peaceably and quietly, not the leaſt Shadow 
of an Oath or ſolemn Oath from God to this Pur- 
poſe ; no Promiſe to put them into Poſſeſſion 
_ Jordan to the Mediterranean, or from 
Sidon to Egypt, only that ſhould come up 
bither. Ns —4 any * Promiſe to 
Abraham recorded, that mentions theſe four 
hundred Years : nor did Mofes ever tevive ſuch 
a Promiſe or Grant, never aſſured the Iſraelites 
of poſſeſſing Canaan peaceably, nor of bringing 
them into ic at the End of four hundred Years. 
All this is Philoſophical Dream, Invention and 
F TY, and an unrightebus chargingGod andMan 
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with Aſſurances and Promiſes and Oaths they 
never made. The facred Hiſtorian well knew 
the Meaning of this Promiſe of the four hun- 
dred Years, and underſtood it in the fame Man- 
ner I have explain'd it, when he makes this 
Reflection on the Time of the Vraelites Deli- 
verance from Egypt, at the End of the four 
hundred and thirty Years from Abram's coming 
out of Ur, or four hundred Years from the 
Birth of 1/aack, who was the firſt of his proper 
Seed, that was a Stranger in the Land that was 
mt theirs: * Tt 1s a Night much. to be obſerved 
unts the Lord, for bringing them out, x37, 
the very Word made uſe of in the Promiſe 
Gen. xv. 14. N 27 ſhall come out with great 
Subſtance, viz. from the Land of Egypt. "This is 
that Night of the Lord to be obſerved of all the 
Children of Iſrael in their Generations; to be ob- 
ſerved by them indeed with the higheſt Reaſon, 
becauſe it was the Accompliſhment of the Pro- 
miſe to a Day. And yet wonderful as this 
Day was, as a fignal Proof of the Fidelity of 
God in accompliſhing this important Prophecy, 
this Moral Philoſopher tells us, this Promiſe 
of the four hundred Years was never made 
good, and that if we ſuppoſe it 4 abjolute we 
muſt make God a Liar, and affirms that if 'twas 
conditional Moſes was an Impoſtor. But he is 
too haſty in imagining he can reduce us to theſe 
Straits. For e 
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1. God never made any ſuch Promiſe at all, 
as he repreſents, either abſolute or conditional, 
viz. to ſettle Abram's Poſterity peaceably in the 
Land of Canaan, in the whole or any Part of 
it, exactly at the End of four hundred Years; 


but only that they ſhould come from Egypt, 


at the Expiration of that Term: This Promiſe 
was: abſolute, and God proved himſelf no Liar, 
becauſe he exactly fulfilled it. When he adds 

2. That tbe Ifraclites could never ſet 4 Fort 
om, or make themſehves Maſters of any one Town 
in it till forty Years after the four hundred, tis 
a pitiful Obſervation; For had it. been e:ghty 
Tears twould have been nothing to the Pur- 
and ſhews only his Want of Care in read- 
ing the Hebrew Hiſtory, or his determined Pur- 
poſe maliciouſly to iniſrepreſent it. For neither 
God: nor Man promiſed them that they ſhould 
ſet Foot on it, or make themſelves Maſters of 
one Town in it, till after the four hundred 


Tears. The Promiſe as made by God, and re- 


vived by, Moſes, was in every Circumſtance of 
it the moſt exactly verified, in full Juſtification 
of the Truth of God, and the Authority and 
Commiſſion of Moes. And yet as tho' he had 
been writing che plaineft and moſt: certain Trutbs, 
and giving us the. Mac Hiftory, exactly as 
the - Hiſtorian had delivered it; he concludes 
this monſtrous palpable. Miſreprefentation of the 
Promiſe of the four hundred Years, with theſe 
very Words: All this is very clear and undent- 
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alk: And then preſumes * this Promiſe u 
_— ror and that Moſes was 
a falſe Prophet and his Commiſſion forged. = 
where is the Morality of oy Fl . 
telling his Reader, that his Account of che 
Promiſe, is char and undeniable, when every 
Word of it is Miſrepreſentation and Falſchood ? 
And when the very contrary to what he hath aſ- 
ſerted, is clear and undeniable, if the plaineſt 
Words can make it ſo? Nor will Moſes his Com- 
miffion ever be proved forged, nor the Prophe- 
cies he ated by, falſe, by ſuch impotent Pen as 
his; which 4 to diſcover only the fixed, inve= * 
terate Malice of the Writer ; and to take Pleaſure 
in attempting to blaſt all the moſt venerable Cha- 
rafters of Antiquity, But to Ins 


SECT V. 
Of the original Dejan of the Patriarchs to fettle 
naan. 


Hatever * be the Senſe and Mean- 
ing and Accompliſhment of theſe and 

other Promiſes to Abraham, Tjaack and Jacob; 

our Philoſopher farther obſerves: That 4 bo- 


ſever will confider the Nature and Conſequence of 


this Story from firſt to laſt, muſt I think ſee, 
that theſe Hebrew Patriarchs had never any 
original Dejign of ſettling in Paleſtine ; and it 
appears very plain that Abram's fir, ho Ane 
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for a Settlement was in Egypt, and that being 
driven from thence, it is plain that in bis Re. 
turn to Canaan, he made no Proviſion for a Set. 
tlement there, or ever defigned it for his Poſte. 
rity. He built no Towns or Cities, nor culti- 
wated any Lands more than was neceſſary far 
Corn and a preſent Supply ; * and that tho' Abra. 
ham in his Time might eafily have conquer d the 
whole Land of Canaan, and driven out all the 
former Inhabitants had he thought fit, + having a 
Force ſuperiour to any or all of them; and tho 
Taack and Jacob might afterwards have done 
the ſame, being vaſtly rich, and ſuperior in Force 
and Power to any Nation or Colony then in Ca- 
naan, yet all this Time they made no Purchaſes, 
attempted no Conqueſts, nor diſcovered the leaſt 
Deſign or Inclination of ever making it their 
Country, or any fixed ſettled Habitation for them- 
ſelves or Poſterity, I becauſe 'twas a Land nt 


worth conquering, purchaſing or poſſeſſing ; and 


therefore farther rig plain that the real Dejign 
of this Hebrew Nation from firſt to laſt was 
upon Egypt. 217710 

Here are two Things our Author imagines 
he hath laboured with great Succeſs, and ſet 
in the cleareſt and moſt evident Point of View, 
This is plain, and that is very plain, and every 
one muſt ſee it, viz. 

1. That the Hebrew Patriarchs had never 
any original Deſign of ſettling in Paleſtine. And 
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2. That the real Defign from firſt to laſt 


upon Egypt. 
2. 122 the Hebrew Patriarchs had never any 


real Deſign of ſetling in Paleſtine. This, ſays 
he, every Man muſt ſee wwho confiders the Nature 
of the Story from firſt to laſt, If he means the 
Nature and Conſequence of the Story he hath 
invented and cooked up from firſt to Laſt, a 
Man may ſee many wonderful Things from 
it, If he means the plain and artleſs Story as 
repreſented by the Hebrew Hiſtorian, 'tis im- 
poſſible that any Man who can ſee at all, can 
ſee that the Hebrew Patriarchs never any 
original Defign of ſetling in Paleſtine, for he 
muſt ſee abſolutely the contrary. It will be 
neceſſary here a little to review the Hiſtory of 
theſe venerable Patriarchs, to ſet this Affair in 
a clear Light, When Abram firſt came out 
of Ur, he travelled, not knowing where the Land 
of Promiſe was to be; but going to the Land 
* that God ſhewed him, he came directly to the 
Land of Canaan ; and there God promiſed him: 
To thy Seed will T give this Land, Here he con- 
tinued, till a Famine forced him into the neigh- 
bouring Country of Egypt, where he went 1 only 
to ſojourn till the Famine was over. From 
hence he returned into the South Parts of Cana- 
an, f to dwell in it. Here he continued, ſome- 
times dwelling on the Hills, at other Times in 
the Plain of Mamre amongſt the Amorites. In 


* Gen, xii. 1, 5, 6, + Gen xii, 10. 
7 Gen, xiii, 12, Ver. 18. 
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this Country he had the Promiſe of the Land 
rene wed to him. And fo pleaſed was he with 
. this Promiſe of God, that he requeſted ſome 
=! ſolemn Confirmation of the Grant that wa 
| made him. I hereby ſhall I know that I ſhal 
inherit it? Accordingly God gave him the &a. 
tisfaction he defired, by a Viſion, expreſsly de- 
termining the Time when his Poſterity ſhoul 
be brought up to it, and repreſenting to him 
ſeveral remarkable Circumſtances that ſhould 
preceed it; and in the fame Day made a Co- 
venant with him, confirming all the former 
Grants, and particularly. ſetting forth the ut- 
molt Boundaries of the Country, and the People 
that inhabited it. The ſame Promiſe was ſe⸗ 
veral Times after renewed to him for his Satis- 
ſaction; nor is there the leaſt- Intimation, that 

he ever thought of, or attempted to go into 

Egypt after his firſt Return from it. No, in 

Canaan was his conſtant Habitation ; and fo 
well aſſured was he, that this was to be the 
Land of his and his Poſterities Poſſeſſion, Þ that 
when giving his head Servant a Charge con- 
cerning the Marriage of his Son Faac#, he 
makes mention of God under this very Charac- 
ter: The Lord God of Heaven, which ſpoke unto 
me, and ſivore unto me, ſaying, Unto thy Seed 
eoill give this Land. And fo ſtrongly was he 
perſuaded of the Truth of this Grant, that be 
would not permit ehr ever to return to the 
Land from whence he himſelf originally came, 
Gen. xv. 8, &c. + Gen, xxiv. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
urging 
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. Heaven had promiſed Canaan to his Seed, 
And tho' he had ſeveral other Children by 
Keturah, yet in his Life-time he ſent * them out 
of Canaan to the Eaſtwurd from Iſaack his Son, 
as having no Share in the Promiſes of Canaan, 
nor Right of Inheritance there; and dying 2d 
buried in the Cave of Mackpelah his Purchaſe, 
Tack neve appears to have once gone out of 
the Land  Conadn, + and tho' he went upon 
Account ot a leſſer Famine into Philiſtia the 
neareſt Part of Canaan to Egyßpt, yet there he 
was warned of God not to go down into Egypt, 
and received the Promiſe from God, that had 
been given to his Father Abraham, of a nu- 
merous Poſterity, and of the Poſſeſſion of the 
ame Country, and was directly commanded : 
Dell in the Land which I ſhall tell thee of: 


and bleſs thee. 
Jacob a very ſolemn Bleſſing, tis in theſe re- 
markable Words: 4 God Almighty bleſs thee, and 
make thee fruitful, and give thee the Bleſſing 0 
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g this very Reaſon for it, that the Lord 


Soyjourn in this Land, and I will be with thee 
And when he gave his Son 


9 


” Abraham, to thee, and 10 thy Seed with thee, 
= that thou mayſt inherit the Land wherein thou art 
to a Stranger, which God gave to Abraham, Twas 
d Canaan, Philoſopher, and not Egypt, that was 


the Object of theſe holy Patriarchs Faith and 


Gen. xxv. 6. + Gen. xxvi. 2, 3, 4. 
Gen. xxviii. 3, 4. 12 


I led 


Prayers, and the Hope of which was tranſmitted . 
kom Father to Son. And when Jacob travel- 
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led towards Haran, he received the ſame Pro- 
miſe from God. * The Land whereon * 
to thee will I give it and to thy Seed, And be. 
hold I am with thee and will thee, in all 
Places which thou goeſt, and will bring thee again 
into this Land; for I will not kave thee, untill 
I have done that which I have ſpoken to thee 
of. And accordingly Jacob makes this ſolemn 
Vow, If God will be with me and keep me in 
this Way that I go, ſo that I come again to 
FATHER's HousE in Peace, then 4, 
Lord be my God. All this hapned at Bethel 
near Jericho, When he had been many Years 
a Servant with Laban, he ſays to him: + Send 
me away, that I may go unto my own Place, and 
to my Country ; l ſoon after which God fays to 
him, Return to the Land of thy Fathers, and to thy 
Kindred, j and I will be with thee; ; and when 
he actually came into it, he built him an Houſe, 
and purchaſed a Field; upon God's Order dwells 
in Bethel, and at Length returns to his Father 
Tlaack in Hebron, and after his Death continued 
fo dwell in the Land wherein his Father was 
a Stranger, in the Land of Canaan. Upon the 
ſeven Years Famine in Canaan, being ſent for 
into Egypt by his Son Joſeph, tt he ſeems at 
firſt afraid of going down into that Country, 
But God orders and encourages him to go, 


Fear not to go down into Egypt; and affures him 


Gen. xxviii. 13. &; + Gen. xxx. 25. 
t Gen. xxxi. 3, 13. || xxxii, 9. F xxxiii. 17, 19. 
® XXXvii. 1, tt Gen- xlvi. 3» 4+ f 
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brought up after he had. ſeth 

77%, and bis own. in Egypt. 1 will 

1 bring thee up, nd. of 2 
and upon thine Eyes, 


e 


13 2 lope and Faith was in the 
ol * Zabulon duell at the 
of the Sea, and he ſhall be for an Haven 
TY and his Barder ſhall be unto 4 Zidon. 
din Confidence that God would bring his 
out of Egypt into Canaan, he makes 
Ri " tw and * all his Children, T 
not to bury him in Egypt, but to carry him 
into Canaan, and bury bim with his Fathers. 
And upon a Viſit 1 
repeats to him the Promiſe God Almighty made 
him at Berbel, when he ſaid. to him, || 1 u 


give this Land to thy Seed after thee, for an 


everlaſting Poſſeſſion. And leaſt Joſeph ſhould 
jr 43 Thought of ſettling his own 
Poſterity by Ephra;m,and;Manaſſeb in 
Jab tals bin And now ay tao Sons Ehe 
2 which were born unto tber in the 
Land of Egypt, before I came unto thee into B- 
gypt, are mine: At Reuben and Simeon they are 
mine; and thy Iſue which thou, he 67%, "9p 
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them ſhall be thine, and ſhall: be 

Name of. their , Brethren in tbeir NES 
9. n plainly rA they aa de ted 
of | Gen, Avi. 2 en. xlvii. 29. &c t Flix. 29. 
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diſtinct Tribes, and receive their Inheritance a 
ſuch, with the reſt of his Sons, in the Land 
Uma. And when he had bleſſed the 


be fays to Joſeph: * Bebold I die, bat Gol fe 


ewe Kar) and bring you again unto the Land 
your ''Fathers. and to *conclude, - even 
alp b him dies in 13. fame Paith and Hope, 
telling his Brethren: f© I tlie: And God will 
you ont of this Lond 
anto the Long ꝛvhich be — 5 fo. der to 
Laack and to jacob; ly he took an 
Oath of his arte Gin; Gal *oill ſureh 
orfit you, and"ye-fhalll Fe = my Bones from 
— Theſe Paſſages put together diſcover in 
the cleareſt Light the original conſtant uninter- 
mmpted View of theſe Patriarchs living and dy- 
ing; that 

Thoughts, and that the Land of Canzan was the 
ſole Object of their Ambition and De ſire; es 
ed upon the repeated Promiſes of the Almi 
God, whom they knew could and Fr) 6 
compliſh ever v Thiag be had ſpoken. A 1 
doubt not but my Reader will now W 
wonder at the amaſing Ignorance, and unſuffera- 
bie Aſſurance of this careleſs unthinking Phi- 
Hieber, who in ſpite of ſo much Evidence to the 
contrary, hath the Front to aſſert; that euer 
will conſder the Nature and Conſequence of this 
Wy rn foe to laſt muſt ſee : That theſe He- 
beew*Patriarchs lad never any original Defign 
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of eln in Paleſtine, that Abraham never dg 
Ly, — bis Poſteri — 4 and that Iſaack and 
d not 456 the leaſt Defign or Incli- 
— of ever making it their Country,” or 
fixed ſettled Habitation for themſelves and Poſte- 
rity, Not diſcover the leaſt Deſign! Not the 
leaſt Inclination ! I leave every Reader to paſs 
his Cenſure on ſuch a groſs Miſrepreſentation of 
the Hebrew Patriarchs, and ſcandalous Endea- 
your to impoſe on his Underſtanding, and miſ- 
lead his Judgment. But he produces his Rea- 
ſons. Wonderful Philoſopher, to pretend toRea- 
lon away Facts! Was there ever ſo dangerous 
an Enemy to Revelation before him ? He is the 
Goliab Wd the Philiſtines, and promiſes himſelf 
certain Victory over Yn his Adverfaries. | 
1. Abraham never deſigned the Land of Ca- 
naan for his Poſterity, and made no Proviſi- 
on for a Settlement there, becauſe he built no 
Towns or Cities. Incomparable! Abraham had 
one Son who was to be his Heir to Canaan. 
For whom ſhould he build Towns and Cities ? 
To be ſure, for his Son Jaack. How many 
Towns and Cities did this Son Jſaac need? 
Was he fo very large a Man, as that nothing 
but Towns and Cities would content him ? 
The Philoſopher is in a Dream here, Softly, 
Reader, diſturb him not. Well but | 
2. + He cultivated no more Lands than dat 
neceſſary for Corn, and a preſent Supply. Ergo, 
he made no Proviſion for himſelf, nor defign'd 
Page 29. +. Ibid. 
* it 


( r1$ ) 
it for his Poſterity. Turn this Propoſition, and 
ſee the Philoſopher's Acuteneſs. Abraham cul- 
tivated as much Land as was neceſſary for Corn 
and a preſent Supply. Ergo, he made no Pro. 
vi fon for a Settlement here. How nervous is the 
Reaſoning | Nor did he for the ſame Reaſon de. 
ſign it for his Poſterity. Should he then have 
cultivated as many Lands, as were for 
Corn, and a future Supply for all his Poſterity? 
There is no Reply to be made to ſuch Argu- 
mentations, None but Philoſophers and Ma- 
thematicians can pretend to ſuch Demonſtrations, 
3. Abraham * might eafily baue poſſeſſed bin- 


Bf of Crean, and in his + Time have conquered 
f 


awhole Land, and driven out all the former 
Inhabitants then ſettled in the Country, bad le 
thought fit, for be had a Force ſuperiour to any 
or all of them ; and therefore, becauſe he did not 
make this Conqueſt, he made no Proviſion for 
a Settlement, nor deſigned the Land of Canaan 
for his Poſterity.-Ne, ifla hercle magno jam 
conatu magnas nugas dixerit.— We have in one 


Place a particular Account of Abraham's Forces; * 


| When he purſued Chedorlaomer, be armed his 
trained Servants that were born in his own Houſe, 
three bundred and eighteen. But I preſume l 
ſhall be told that 'tis improbable that Abram 
ſhould purſue theſe four Kings with only three 
Hundred and eighteen Men, and that therefore 
Abram muſt have an unſpeakably larger 
Number, I will, if it will pleaſe him, allow 

Page 236. 1 Page 94. 
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the Improbability ; but then I muſt deny his 
Conſequence, becauſe I can bring him the 
other Men that went with Abram : Men that 

I know he muſt dread ke Apparitions, becauſe 
he hath poſitively affirmed they did not dwell 
at this Time in Canaan; and theſe are the Amo- 
rites, who were confederate with Abram, the 
Families of Aner, Eſbcol and Mamre, who af- 
ſiſted Abram in this Expedition. Now, if 
Abram had at this Time a Force ſuperiour to 
any or all the Canaanites, tis plain that all the 
then Inhabitants of the Land of Canaan could 
not be above three Hundred eighteen Men, elſe 
Abram could not be ſuperiour to them. Now, 
beſides all the Sons of Canaan who were the 
original Poſſeſſors of the Land, there were at 
this very Time in it, the diſtinct Nations of the 
Canaanites, the Peri azites, and the Philitines, 
There were ſeveral Towns built in it, Mime 
lich King of Philiſtia had an Hoſt, and a Captain 
of his Hoſt. Now how will this Philoſopher 
divide theſe three Hundred eighteen People in 
the Land of Canaan? How many to each Tribe ? 
How many to inhabit each City? And how 
many had Captain P:chol under him, this mighty 
General of = Hoſt of Abimelech, if Abram's 
three hundred eighteen Men were a Force ſu- 
up to all the Inhabitants of that Country ? 
or the Philoſopher can prove no more from 
the Hebrew Hiſtorian, He may dream of 
more, But his Dreams are not Hiſtory, But 
what contemptible Stuff is all this to palm upon 
I 4 the 
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the World ? What no more than three hundred 
and eighteen Men at this Time in all the Land 
of Canaan ? Yea, I'll give him leave to encreaſe 
Abram's Family to twenty times that Num- 
ber, and his Account of Abram's Superiority 
will be ſtupid and incredible. When Jacobs 
Family went down into Egypt, all the Souls of 
the Houſe of Jacob were but threeſcore and 
ten, and during the two hundred and ten Years 
they were in that Country, they multiplied to 


about fix hundred thouſand Perſons, beſides 


Children. From the Flood to the Birth of 
aach were near four hundred Years, and can 


any reaſonable Perſon imagine, that Hans 


Poſterity by Canaan, who had eleven Sons, 
ſhould not, during this Period of four hundred 
Years, amount to more than the ſingle Family 
of Abraham, who never lived one hundred 
Years in that Country, and who had no Child 
for ſeveral Years after his coming into it; and 


eſpecially conſidering that his Poſterity encreaſed 


to ſix hundred thouſand Perſons, beſides Chil- 


bed rom the Flood to Apbaxad's Birth were 2 
Gen. x1, To Selah's - » - 
5 To Ebker's - - 
To Pelgs 
To Reus 
To Serug's - - - - 
To Akers -{4i oi - 
To Trrab's - <,.-:. + 
. 
To Jhatk's - + 
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dren, in the much leſs Period of two hundred 
and ten Years? And when to this we add far- 
ther, that befides the Poſterity of Canaan, both 
the Phil Hines, and the People particularly called 
Canaamtes, and the Perizgites, had large Set- 
tlements in it. So far in Truth was Abram from 
being ſuperiaur to any or all the Inhabitants of 
the Land of Canaan, that he a to have been 
inferiour to one fingle Tribe of them, even' the 
Pbiliſtines. For a little before his Offering 1 up 
of Haack, he * reproved Abimelech, becauſe of g 
Will of Water,” which Abimelech's Servants had 
violently taken away ; which I preſume Abram. 
would not have ſaffer'd them to have done, could 
be have prevented that Violence, by the Superiority 
of his own Forces. And indeed this Superiority 
of Abraham” to any or all the Inhabitants of 
Canaan, is mere Rhodomantade and Quixotiſm, 
forged by our Author's fruitful Invention, and 
may ſerve as a Specimen of the Quickneſs of 
his Imagination, and the Depth of his Penetra- 
ton and Judgment. I know of no flible 
Method to give the leaſt Air of Probability to 
this philoſophical Rant of Abram's Troops and 
Conqueſts, but ſuppoſing that our Author 
reckons Abrum's Maid Servants, Oxen, Aſſes, 
Sheep and Goats, amongſt his. F orces; and 
with this Reinforcement, J will not pretend to 
ſay, what wonderful Exploits he might have 
happily perform'd. 


Gen. xXl. 25. 


4. With 
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( 1 
4. With Jaacł and 
r 2 


lowers the Account a 


little: They were —.— in Force and Pown 
fo any Nation or Colony then in Canaan ; not like 
Abram * Den And 

et Maack, wi is Superiority, was not able 
8 — the Pbiliſtines from ng up the 
Wells which his Father's Servants digged, 
nor to preſerve thoſe which his own Servants 
— 4 from being ſeized on by the Herdf. 
men of Gerar; who forced him to leave the 
Country where he had ſojourned. And, if 
Jacob humſelf may be believed, he was but fe 
in Number in Compariſon of the Canaanites, and 


Perizzites, and was afraid leaſt they ſhould di. 
Aroy both him and his Famiiy. | 


But it ſeems Tt Helled and occupied as much 
as they pleaſed —.— for two Hundred and 
ninety Vears, and yet all this Time made no Pur- 
chaſes, nor attempted any Conqueſts. But how 
doth this Mathematician compute this two 
hundred and ninety Years? I cannot make ſo 
much of them by a great many. | 
From Abraham's going out of — - 
ran, to Tſaack's Birth, wass 5 
From Tſaack's Birth to Jacobs, - 60 
Jacob, when he came into Egypt, was 130 


In all but 215 
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What doth every Thing multiply in this Phi. 
loſopher's Account ? Can he repreſent 


ould they — 1⁰ ——__ 


allow, 
ninety Years ? They 


many 
they made no Purchaſes, Why ſhould they 
throw their Money upon Purchaſes, when 
as much as they would without 
being obliged to purchaſe? Would he have 
had them ſuch Fools as to give Money for what 
they enjoy d without it? However, the Fact is 
not true, Abraham did make a Purchaſe, and 


a important one too. He ed the 
Field of Mackpelab for a Burying-place amongſt 


the Hittites; a Circumſtance, that plainly inti- 
mates Abraham looked on this Land as his own, 
and believed that it - ſhould ono Day de h 
Poſſeſſion of his Family and Poſterity; and to 
engage his Son Jſaacł to fix in this Country, by 
remembering that his Father's venerable Remains 
lay buried in it, Tis well known the * Ancients 
eſteem d 
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were ſo extreamly ſollicitous to have their own 
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eſteem d it as a peculiar Unhappmefs to be butied 
in a foreign Country, and not to lie 
their Family and Friends. And twas for 
Reaſon —— that Jacob and Joh 


Bodies brought out of Egypt, which they looked 
on as a /trange foreign Land; and depoſited in 
the Sepulchre of their Parents in Canaar, which 
they eſteemed as their own Country and 
Inheritance. Nor was there any P 


more ſevere and infamous, that the Ancients real 


they could inflict, than to deprive Per- own 
ſongs of being laid in che Monuments of their then 
Anceſtors. Thus w we read in the Old Teſta- Puri 
ment, that this was threatned — expt 
as a Puniſhment to the diſobedient Pro 
+; Thy Carcaſs ſhall not come to the. Fears © 
thy Fathers. And of Joaſb tis remarked - phe: 
Circumſtance of Diſhonour, That they buried B 
bim not in the Sepulchre of the Kings, When elbe 
4 Heratius, the Roman, after his Victory over mig! 
the Curiatii, had ſlain his Siſter, for reproach- they 
ing him with the Death of her Lover, the Fa. loſo 
deleri Sepulchra tary 
F 
Magnum eſt eadem habere Monumenta majorum, iiſdem uti 


bacris, Sepulchra habere communis. Id. de O L 1. %% 
+ 1 Kin. xiii. 22. 
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ther not only vindicated his Son, but in Re- 
ſentment of her Conduct, would not permit her 
dead 2 be buried with her Family; as 
one of the higheſt Inſtances of Reproach he 
could throw upon her. Other Inſtances of this 
Nature might be mentioned. But befides this 
Sepulchral Field purchaſed by Abraham, his 
Grandſon Jacob bought another Field for three 
hundred Pieces of Money; and by theſe Pur- 
chaſes the Patriarchs diſcovered that they had a 
real Deſign and Inclination of making it their 
own Country, and a ſettled fixed Hab:tation for 
themſelves and their Poſterity. The Sepulchral 


Purchaſe is a Demonſtration of this; and Jacob 
expreſly calls it his own Place and Country ;\ 
and God himſelf, + the Land of his Kindred. 
What ſtronger Demonſtration can the Philoſo- 


pher defire ? 


might have been Maſters of the whole Country had 


they thought fit. Very good. Would the Phi- 
lolopher have had them contented to be involun- 


tary and enſlaved Sofourners? Or, voluntary and 
free Sojourners, without Contentment ? Either of 
the two would have been an extraordinary Cu- 
nolity, But they might have been Maſters of the 
whole Country had they thought fit; i. e. they 
might have garriſon'd the Towns of all the In- 
habitants of Canaan with Oxen, and Aſſes. And 


* Gen. xxx. 25. + Gen, xxxi, 13. Þ Page 20. 
what 


But they, the Patriarchs, t contented them- 
ſelves to be voluntary free Sojourners, whilſt they 


D 
= 


what then ? Could — 
content, voluntary, and f 
have poſſeſſed and 
? What doth the Man mean? If 
were ſuperiour to any or all the Inhabitan 
he tells us they were, they were Maſters of the 
ber - hr oe it ; and lived 
in it, not by Permiſſion only, but in Defiance 
of all the Power and Strength of the whole Land 
of Canaan; and the Inhabitants were beholden 
to the Patriarchs for their quiet Continuance in 
the Country, and not the Patriarchs to them, 
But it feems that theſe Hebrew Clans of 
ftroling Shepherds and Herdſmen waited for a 
more favourable Opportunity, till Providence ſhould 
dirett them to ſome Country or other, where Towns 
and Cities had been built, the Lands cultivated for 
them, and all the Conveniences of Life ready 
vided to their Hands, without any Labour, pull a 
ſequently without any natural Right or Title of their 
own, And all this, he tells us, ſeems very plain, 
ANuodcunque oftendis mibi fic, incredulus adi 
Clans of ſtroling Shepherds and Herdſinen The 
Manners of the Man! How many Hebrew: 
were there in theſe ſeveral Clans? Three in 
Abraham's, four in Tſaack's, and ſeventy in Ja- 
cob's ; for of their Servants he cannot prove one 
to be an Hebrew. Well, they waited till Pro- 
vidence ſhould direct them to Towns and Cities. 
How many Towns and Cities did Abraham, 
with his Son Jaack, wait to be directed to? 
? Page zo. 0 
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with his two Sons? Unconſcionable 
be content with one Town and 
Facob indeed had a larger Fa- 
mily, and the leaſt he could wait for, to be 
ſure, were ſeventy Towns, and ſeventy Cities, 
And beſides this, they warted for Lands cultiua- 
ted for them, and all the Conventences of Life 

— 47 — , — — 
0 to live without cultivating 
3 themſelves for the 
Conveniences of 5455 4 — the 
Philoſopher pick up 7h: Account of the Pa- 
inch Waikings — ions? Who re- 
vealed to him this hitherto unheard of Myſtery ? 
What is Morgan too amongſt the Prophets ? 
The Patriarchs cultivated themſelves the Land 
of Canaan, as much as they had need of, Whe- 
ther it was deſert, poſſeſſed, droughty, or not, 
here they fixed their Hope, here they pur- 


| chaſed their Sepulchres. Towns and Cities they 


needed none, ſought none. The Conveniences 
of Life they had in their own Poſſeſſion, by 
their Labour and Induſtry. They truſted in 
the Promiſes of God, in the Protection of 
Providence, whilft they were Strangers in this 
Country, knew that God would give it to their 
ved, but that they ſhould not inherit it till 
many Years after their own Death, and left it 
to God Almighty to introduce them, when, 
and by whatſoever Methods he ſhould pleafe, 
without limiting his Power, or preſcribing to 
bis Wiſdom, This is the Truth of the Hiſtory, 


as 


(6128) 
as Moſes hath given it, and our Author's AG 
count is Romance, Fiction, and Forgery, from 
one End of it to the other. And 2 

2. Appears the Falſehood of his ſecond AC. 
ſertion, that their real Defign from firſt to hf 
was upon Egypt. I think the largeſt Charity 
can never ſuppoſe this to be any other than 2 
wilful Miſrepreſentation ; there being not one 
ſingle Paſſage in the whole Old Teſtament, that 


diſcovers the leaſt Footſteps of ſuch a Defign, | 


The Paſſages before put together demonſtrate 
the contrary, that all their Hopes and Promiſe 
center'd in Canaan, and that they had neither 
Deſire or Deſign to fix themſelves, or their 
Poſterity, in Egypt. 
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S EEr vi. 
Of the various Appearances of God to Abraham. 


UT were there in Reality any Promiſes of 
God made to theſe Patriarchs at all? 
not the whole Account related of them mere 
Illuſion and Dream? Our Philoſopher is of ths 
Opinion, and thinks“ it well that it may be ex- 
cuſed as a Dream. He tells us: That befor? 
Abram's Name was changed into Abraham, tt 
Appearances of Jehovah 10 him, and conver 
with him, ſeem to have been only. in a Dream. 


Page 39, 90. + Page 88. al 
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Aud hitherto Abraham's Dreams are recorded 
Somniat ea que vigilans voluit—If any Man 
reads the Hebrew Hiſtory, he will not find that 
Abram's Dreams only are recorded during this Pe- 
riod; nor is any one of the Revelations, that 
are ſaid to be made to him, from the firſt he 
received, to the Time of the Change of his Name, 
intimated to have been made wholly in a Dream. 
The firſt is Gen. xii. 1, 2, 3. where the Manner 
how God ſpoke to Abram is not mention'd. 
The ſecond, Gen. xii. 7. ſeems very plainly to 
have been given by ſome vi/ible Appearance of 
God to him, out of a Dream. Jehovah appear- 
ed unto Abram, and ſaid, Unto thy Seed awill I give 
this Land, As to the third, Gen. xii. 14,--- 17. 
Lift up now thine Eyes, &c. cannot be Language to 
a Man in a Dream. This Dreamer goes on to aſſert: 
That juſt before the great Promiſe (viz. Gen. 
xv, 13,---21.) * was made to Abram, the 
Mord of Jehovah came to Abram in a Viſion, 
or a Dream, by which he was encourag'd not to 


fear, fince he ſhould certainly have a Son and Heir 


by Sarai his Wife, notwithſtanding her great Age. 
But Sarai's Pregnancy, the Birth of Iſaack, and 
the Inheritance of Canaan, had been yet only 
dream d of. One would think twas impoſſible 
for this Author to write Truth in any Thing, 
but that he takes Pleaſure in miſrepreſenting and 
falſifying the Hiſtory, For in this f Viſion, or 
Dream, that he refers to, there is not one Word 
of a Promiſe about Sarai, and her great Age, 


* Page 88, 89. + Gen. xv. 1,5. 
K and 
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and the Birth of 1aack; only in general, * He 
that ſhall come forth out of thine own Bowel: ſhall 
be thine Heir. Sarai tis plain did not under. 
ſtand this Promiſe as relating to herſelf; and 
therefore ſhe gave Abram her Maid, with 
this very Hope: + I may be that I may obtain 
Children by her : A Thing ſhe would never haye 
done, had ſhe imagin'd that ſhe herſelf was to 
have been the Mother of a Child by him. Vea, 
ſo far was ſhe from any ſuch Imagination, that 
when ſhe heard afterwards the Promiſe, that 
ſhe ſhould have a Son, f ſhe laughed within ber- 
ſelf at it, as a Thing highly improbable, if not 
abſolutely impoſſible. Nor doth it appear that 
Abram ever imagined, from the Promiſe, 
Gen. xv. 4. that he ſhould have an Heir by his 
Wife. For when God aſſured him: | I will 
bleſs Sarah, and give thee a Son alſo of ber; the 
Patriarch laughed at the great Unlikelihood of 
the Thing, when himſelf was an hundred, 
and his Wife ninety Years old; and believing 
that the Promiſe of an Heir was already ac- 
complih'd in the Birth of Iſbmael, cries out: 
$ Oh that Iſhmael might live before thee, 80 
true is it, what the Philoſopher afferts : That 
Sarai's Pregnancy and Iſaack's Birth, had been 
yet only dream'd of ; not indeed by Abram and 
Sarai, but by the ſleepy Philoſopher himſelf. 

When he repreſents the whole Tranſac- 
tion between God and Abram recorded in the 
Ver. 4. + Gen xvi. 2. Gen. xvili. 12. 

Gen. xvii. 16. 5 Gen, xvii. 18. » Vol. III. p. 89. 
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fifteenth of Genefis, to have been carried on in 
a Vifen or Dream; he either ſhews his Ig- 
norance, or diſcovers his uniform Diſpoſition to 
miſrepreſent and fallify his Hiſtory. » All that 
is recorded in the firſt Part of this Chapter 


is exprelsly declared to be in a Viſion, and not 


in a Dream; and the Circumſtances of the 
Thing itſelf are ſuch as demonſtrate that A- 
bram cas full awake. The original Words may 
alſo be more literally rendred : The Word of 
Jehovah came to Abram mn by a Viſon, 

ſome viſible external Appearance to him. 


And agreeably hereto, the Hiſtory expreſly 


tells us, that F He, Jehovah, brought him, A- 


bram, forth, and ſaid to him: Look now towards 


Heaven, and tell the Stars, And when he ſaid to 
Jehovah, Whereby ſhall I know that J ſhall inherit 
this Land, God commands him to prepare cer- 
tain Creatures, for entring into a ſolemn Co- 
venant with him. Abram accordingly pro- 
vides them, and lays them in their proper Or- 
der, the Pieces and the Birds over againſt each 
other, Theſe are Circumſtances, I fay, that 
demonſtrate, that whatever this Viſion or Ap- 
pearance was, Abram was abſolutely awake, 
and in no kind of Trance, or Sleep, or Dream; 
not to add, that the whole Tranſaction was in 
the Day-Time, before the Sun had ſet. 

And even with Reſpect to ? the great Pro- 
miſe, as he calls it, in Gen. xv, 12, 21. of the 


Gen. xv. 1. + Ver. 5. f Page 89. 
2 peaceable 


1) | 

. Peaceable Inheritance of Canaan after four hun- 
dred Years, tho' he tells us, th:s was given in 
a deep Sleep or Dream ; yet if was thus given, 
all that the Promiſe contains hath been made 
appear to have been punctually verified, and 
his Account of it ſhewn to be downright Miſ. 
repreſentation and Falſehood. And the Infe- 
rence to be made from it is, that God can as 
truly ſpeak to Men by Dreams, as by Viſions, 
or any other Methods whatſoever ; and that 
Abraham's Dreams as recorded in Scripture were 
truly 0oreprTe, ſent by God himſelf ; becauſe eſta- 
bliſhed by the Event. 

But it doth not appear to me that the 
whole Tranſaction was carried on whilſt Abram 
was under this deep Sleep. Tis true, that 
the Revelation to Abram, that his Seed ſhould 
be a Stranger in a Land that was not theirs, and 
that thev ſhould ſerve them, and that they ſhould 
be afflited, four hundred Years, and that they 
ſhould not poſſeſs the Land till the Intquity 
of the Amorites was full, ſeems to be given 
him in this Sleep; and to be partly the Reaſon 
of that Horrour that came — 4 whilſt 
he continued in it. But then all the ſub- 
ſequent Tranſaction ſeems to have been carried 
on whilſt Abram was fully awake; becauſe 
it was deſign'd as a ſolemn Ratification of the 
Covenant God made with Abram to give him 
aud his Poſterity the Land of Canaan for thei 
Inhcritance, 

The 
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The * antient Method of confirming Cove- 
nants apd ſolemn Engagements, was by prepar- 
ing a Sacrifice, and dividing it into two Parts, 
and the Perſon or Perſons covenanting paſſing 
between thoſe Parts. This is evident from 
Jerem. xxxiv. 18, 19. 1 will give the Men, 
which have not performed the Words of the C- 
venant, which they had made before me, when 
they had cut the Calf in twain, and paſſed be- 
tween the Parts thereof, the Princes of Judah 
and the Princes of Jeruſalem, the Eunuchs and 
the Prieſts, and all the People of the Land, which 
| paſſed betxveen the Parts of the Calf : I will even 

give them into the Hands of their Enemies. And 
there are ſeveral Traces of this Cuſtom to be 
found in the profane Hiſtorians, God was plea- 
ſed to make uſe of the ſame Method, to con- 
firm his Promiſe to Abram, in anſwer, to his 
Requeſt, 1/hereby ſhall 1 know that 7 ral in- 
herit it ? Abram by God's Order proyides the 
Sacrifice, cuts the Beaſts in two, and lays them 
in Order one over againſt another. After this 
Abram fell into a deep Sleep, and the Time of 
it is particularly remarked: $129 wawh m1, when 


Ala 7 way FU uuevauy of EF1 WEYAAGKS op. EY Evorra. 
Euſtath. in 5 p. 191. Edit. "ky in — Place. 
Ie d hr Y ohNẽτ. THEY, AvTI Tu QIMAY Y OpKkus ene 
Jia errαùl, wyev Fuorav. p. 385. Hence comes the Expreſ- 
ſion of ogx4e, Tayyey uſed by Homer II. yy. v. 94. and 
Herodotus 4. 70. agreeable to the Hebrew Manner of ſpeak- 
ing in this very Promiſe to Mran, at v. 18. PN ITY 31D 
WMA DIR. The Lord cut, or divided or made 4 Covenant 


with Abram, evidently alluding to the Diviſion of the Beaſts. 
Vid. Bochart, Hieroz, 1. 2. c. 33. 
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the Sun + was about to gy aum, i. e. before 
it had actually ſet; and at this Seaſon and dur- 
ing this Slecp, he received the Revelation of 
the ſojourning ſuffering State of his Poſterity. 
But yet all this Time the Covenant, and ſo- 
lemn Ratification of it, for Abram's Satisfaction, 
was wanting, And this ſucceeded Abram's 
Dream, — is expreſsly declared to be at 
a different Time, and introduced in ſuch 
a Manner as bcſpeaks a difterent Manner 
of Tranſaction, And it came to paſs, . 
AI m9 Hen #717 17). that re Sun vas 
gone doen, and it was dark, This muſt have 
been at leaſt a full Hour after the former Reve- 
lation in the Dream. During this Darkneſs, 
the ſmoaking Furnace, and the Lamp of Fire, 
the Emblems of the divine Preſence and Glory, 
paſſed between thoſe Pieces, as God's ſolemn 
Confirmation of his Covenant, to give Abram 
and his Seed the Land of Canaan for an Inhe- 
ritance. But to what End would all this 
Apparatus of a Sacrifice, and the Diviſion of 
it into Pieces, and the paſſing of the Lamp of 
Fire and ſmoaking Furnace between them be, 
if Abram was not to be a real, an eye, a 
waking Witneſs to this Confirmation of God's 


Covenant with him? If Abram ſaw the Em- 


blem of God paſſing between them only in 
a Dream, the Sacrifice needed not to have been 
prepared, and the real Confirmation Abram de- 
fired would have been ſtill wanting, Andthereforc 

T Yor. 12. + Ver. 1. 
I think 
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think it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he was now 
awake, ſaw the Tokens of God's Preſence paſ- 
ſing between the Pieces, and had hereby that 
folemn Ratification of the Promiſe that he ask- 
ed; the ſolemneſt thas Men uſed to give when 
they plighted their Faith to each other, and 
therefore the moſt facred that the Patriarch 
himſelf could ask from God. At this Time, 
during the paſſing of the Lamp and Furnace 
between the Sacrifice, in the Preſence and Sight 
of Abram, God made and pronounced this 
Covenant with him: Unto thy Seed have I given 
this Land from the River of Egypt unto the great 
River Euphrates: * The Kenites, Sc. Our Au- 
thor here Interpolates -the original Text, and 
adds: At the ſame Time whilſt Abram was 
under this heavy Sleep and fearful Darkneſs ; of 
which there is not one Word in the Original. 
In that ſame Day, or at that ſame Time, ſtands 
in immediate Connexion with the Paſſing of the 
and Furnace ; and the Senſe requires it 
ſhould do ſo, For when ſhould the Covenant 
itſelf be actually pronounced and made, but at 
the very Moment when the Ceremony of Ra- 
tiication was tranſacted. And when the Phi- 
loſopher adds: Tis well it may be excuſed as a 
Dream, ſince nothing of it ever came to paſs, 
relating to all or any of the Countries they were to 
poſſeſs at the End of four hundred Years; he 
could not but know, that no ſuch Promiſe 
was ever made in the Paſſage he cites, and 
* Pag. 89. 
K 4 therefore 
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therefore will not eaſily be excuſed without 2 
much ſeverer Cenſure than merely that of 2 
Dreamer. | 
Having thus bleſſed his Readers, by telling 
them his own Dreams about the Appearance; 
of God to Abram, he next takes notice of 
Gen. xvi. where, as he thinks fit to allow, r 
have ſomething of true Hiſtory, or Matter of 
Faft, beſides mere Dreams. But even in telling 
this Part of the Hiſtory, the Philoſopher ap- 
pears to be but half awake, and can't find out 
whether the Angel of the Lord thar appeared to 
Hagar, appeared to her in a Dream or in Rea- 
lity; i. e. as he elſewhere explains himſelf, whe- 
ther ſhe only dreamt of an Angel, or actually 
ſaw one. But could he have repreſented the 
Fact as he found it, or had he underſtood any 
Thing of the original Hebrew, he would not 
have introduced any of his Dreams here. For 
the whole Narration evidently proves, that the 
Hiſtorian intended a real Appearance, nor are 
Hagar's Reflections on it capable of any other 
Interpretation, if the Senſe of them be rightly 
attended to. For ſhe thus called the Name of 
Jebovab that ſpoke to her, 4/2, by the Angel: 
De Hoe Thou art the God of Viſion, i. e. 10h0 
appeareſt viſible to me; N being here a Sub- 
ſtantive, as Jarchi on the Place obſerves, as 
being pointed with a Chateph Kametz ; in like 
Manner as 1125 8 the God of Glory, means the 
glorious God, She adds; as in our. Franſlation : 
Vol. III. Page 90. | 


Have 
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Have J alſo here looked after bim that ſeeth me? 
A Verſion, that I ſcarce know what Senſe to 
make of. The Words in the Original are: 
N IR 85 ET and the literal Verſion is: 
What, do ] fee after the Vifion ? In which Senſe, 
the Word N. with the ſame Punctuation as is 
here uſed, 1s found 1 Sam. xvi. 12, She had 
ſeen Fehovah, or his Angel, and wondred that 
ſhe ſaw and lived after ſuch an heavenly Viſion; 
it being an Opinion as antient as theſe Times, 
that ſuch Appearances were attended with Death, 


or abſolute Loſs of Sight. Thus Jacob: 1 


have ſeen God Face to Face, and my Life is 


preſerved ; an Opinion that prevailed in the t 


Heathen World alſo, as may be made appear 
by ſeveral unqueſtionable Inſtances. And to 
perpetuate the Remembrance of this celeſtial 
Viſion, ſhe called the Name of the Well where 
ſhe ſaw it, N 119 a. The Well of the living 
Viſon, to point out both the Appearance, 
and the Preſervation of her own Sight or 
Life after it, | 


Gen. xxxii, 30, Exod. xxxiii. 20, Jud. vi. 22, 23: 
xili. 22. 
+ Thus Treſas is ſaid to be ſtruck blind after having be- 
held Pallas, 
A ler #34, mais J"oppara yu C 
A wuge "Conor" T. por Toy Kwpoy epe5 as, 
Torrie 3 Torres datjuves £51 QIAGL 3 
Ouvare (491 Ts raids agzines' Texvor Andie, 
Eides Abavains gut x) . Callim, Hymn; 
in Lavacr. Pal. v. 82, &c, Ubi Vid. Illuſtril, Spanheim. 
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The Appearances recorded in the 17th Chap. 
ter, this * learned Philoſopher hath no curious 
Remarks to make on; only that we have ay 
Account of a long Conference, and many Thing 
that paſſed between God and the Patriarch, He 
paſſeth on to the 18th, on which he beſtow, 
ſome few Reflections. The firft remarkable 
one, which ſhews his Learning and Reading, is; 
That Abraham ran to meet the three Men, and 
then addreſſes himſelf to Jehovah, and td then , 
grounding this profound Obſervation upon thoſe 
Words of the Hiſtorian, as he gives them: Logo, 
if I bave now found Favour in thy Sight, go mt, 
1 pray thee, from thy Servant; imagining, that 
the Word we render, My Lord, wasin the Original, 
Jelovab, or Lord ; whereas, the Word is, '3W 
Adonai; which, to ſhew his own Ignorance, or 
impoſe on his Reader, he renders, Lord, which 
he ſhould have tranſlated, as in our Verſion, 
My Lord; and which is uſed in many Places, 
as an bonourable Appellation of Perſons of Diſ- 
tinction; and is evidently ſo here uſed by Abra- 
bam, who at firſt thought them to be real Men, 
and treated them as ſuch; as appears from 
Verſes 3z— 10. Abraham therefore addreſſed 
himſelf, not as to Jehovah, but to one of the 
Men that appear'd to him, as he at firſt thought 
them to be ; who probably appear'd ſuperiour 
to the other two, or was the neareſt of the 
three, when he firſt addreſſed himſelf to him. 
His Defire to waſh their Feet, and give them 
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an hoſpitable Entertainment, evidently proves, 
he took them all three for Travellers; tho the 
Title of My Lord, ſhews he took them for 
Travellers of Diſtinction. And therefore when 
the Philoſopher, citing thoſe Paſſages : He /a;d, 
J will certainly return to thee according to the 
Time of Life, and Sarah heard it in the Tent 
Dur, which uus behind IM; Explains the 
Words, J and him of Jehovah, he hath no 
Foundation for it in the wt. if he intended 
hereby to intimate, that Abrahem apprehended 
that 1t was Jebovab who was then {peaking to 
him. For tho' Jehovah did then ſpeak to him 
by his Angel, yet when the Men went from 
tim towards Sodom, Abraham accompanied them 
Travellers only; and it doth not appear that 
the Angel diſcover'd himſelf to him, till the 
were on their Way thither. Then ehoval, 
iz. by the Angel, faid : Shall I hide from 
Abraham that Thing which J do; after which 
follows the Interceſſion of Abraham ; than which 
there is not to be found a finer Incident, or 
more affecting Paſſage in all the Writings of 
Antiquity ; whether we conſider the great Con- 
| deſcenſion and Compaſſion of God, or the Be- 
nevolence of Abraham, the Friend of God. Our 
Philoſopher's Reflection on it is rude and un- 
mannerly: * Abraham brought down Jehovah 
from Fifty to Ten, and got a Promiſe that the. 
(ity ſhould net bepdeſtroy'd, if only ten righteous 
N Perſons could be found there. But no Righteous 
Page 92. 
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could be found there, but Lot, his Wife, and tw 
Daughters. The Expreſſions, brought dun 
hovah, and got a Promiſe, ſavour of the Polite. 
nefs, and Reverence to Deity, that is peculi 
to this Writer; and the {er/ele/s Sneer upon Ly 
and his Family, and the Angel's ſaving then 
from the common Deſtruction, is too obvion 
nat to be ſeen by any careful Reader, 

He telk us f farther, in Reference to thi 
Paſſage of Sacred Hiſtory, that the Names ar 
Garacters of the three Men, and of Jehowh, 
are here fo confounded, and interchanged, a1 


they «were the ſame Perſons, and what ſaid by uw WR Aut 
was ſpoken by the other, But the Confuſion i; B 
in his Head, and not in the Hiſtory ; for what ing 
are theſe Names and Characters of the three Ma Pec: 
that are thus confounded with Jehovah? In my 4 
Bible they have neither Names nor Charattes WW 7h: 
aſſigned them. The three Men, are called thre: WW Th 
Men, and their Names never interchanged, be- reac 
cauſe never mention'd ; and the Diſcourſe be- the 
tween Abraham and them is clear and intellig- litt 
ble, if our Philoſopher had a Mind to have un- the 


derſtood them. And tho' one of them is calld the 
Jebovab, yet the Hiſtorian had prepar'd us for ſpe 
this, in the Beginning of the Chapter, by tel- MW #7 
ing us, that Jehovah appeared to him, that we WI ra 
might know that one of the three Perſons, dec 
whom Abraham took for Men, was er an 
appearing by his Angel. And if at the 10th 7 
Verſe, inſtead of, He ſaid, it had been, a8 1 80 
* Page 92. 
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might have been render'd, And one of them faid ; 
or if, He ſaid, be taken as referring to him, 
who appear'd the prin Perſon of the three, 
and whom Abraham ſaluted with the Appella- 
tion of Adonat, My Lord; the whole will be 
clear and pertinent, for there is no apparent 
Confuſion of Diſcourſe in the whole Paflage, 
but this ; and this a little Candour and Thought 
would have cleared up to the Philoſopher him- 
ſelf, could he have perſuaded himſelf to deal by 
the Hebrew Hiſtorians, as all honeſt Writers 
think themſelves obliged to do, by every other 
Author they treat of. 

But he hath a particular * Reaſon for quot- 
ing this confuſed Piece of - Hiſtory, viz. for the 
Peculiarity of the Phraſeology, and to ſhew how 
different it 1s from our Way of Speaking and 
Thinking now, That his Way of Speaking and 
Thinking is peculiar, I believe every Man who 
reads him, will readily allow ; but in the Way 
the Hebrew Hiſtorians ſpeak and think, there is 
little or nothing peculiar, but what the Subjects 
they treat off neceſſarily lead them to. When 
they ſpeak of Angelical Appearances, they muſt 
ſpeak of them, and of Angels perſonating Fe- 
bruah, they muſt repreſent them in the Cha- 
racters they aſſumed, Our Philoſopher, in a 
deep Sleep, imagines every Thing to be a Dream, 
and then pleaſantly wonders at their peculiar 
Phraſeology, and kindly leads us into the true 
Solution and Interpretation of it; and that by 

Page 90. 
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one ſingle Obſervation, viz. that the whole *; 
a figurative Manner of Speech, and that this nn 
throughout the Hebrew Writings from firſt ts lf 
Thanks to him for the friendly learned Hin 


eus and Chriſtians are infinitely indebted WW Pla 
iim, for extricating us all out of ſo great a Di. WW bl: 
ficulty, and eſpecially for guarding us again} Wi God 
that Superſtition, Enthuſiaſm, and the moſt um. WW jen! 
tural and incredible Accounts of God and Prov. in t 
dence, into ohich this Manner and Figure q gel. 
Speech hath been turned. clar 
At firſt indeed, it * had à very good mr ren: 
Senſe and Conſtruftion, and argued a pious au fte 
religious Truſt in, and Dependance on God au Ac 
Providence, and fhews the great Piety of tip WI ſpa 


antient holy Patriarchs, and their ſtrife Regard 
to all the Diſpenſations of God's Providence tw by 
wards them, in the whole Courſe of their Lin, ane 
But this Way of interpreting the Mind and Will WW ve 
of God to them, by the Diſpenſations of his Pri. WM Je 
videuce, when they carried it too far, and mai: dri 
too kafly Concluſions of this Kind, ran them int! Wi cul 
Eutbiſiaſin, and ſometimes led them into Erni. int 
And of this he tells us, we have a remarlabl ev 
Inſtance in Abraham himſelf, in the Caſe of his Fa 
offering. up his Son J/aack. But before I pro- m1 
ceed to conſider what he hath ſaid on this Sub- Te 
Jet, I muſt juſt acquaint my Reader, what M 
that Rule is which he gives us for the interpret- pr 
ing the figurative Phraſcology of the Old Telta- de 
ment ; for upon this depends all his Objections re 
® Viel. III. p. 95. + Ibid. p. 96. 
againſt 
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againſt this remarkable Piece of ancient and ſa- 
cred Hiſtory. The Rule is this: hen ever 
Jchovah, or the ſupream God is ſaid to come 
Sun from Heaven to Earth, to walk about from 


du Place to Place, and to converſe in a viſible audi- 
Di. % Manner with Men, we muſt underfland it of 
aint Wl God's ſpeaking to them by fuch as he providentially 
. /ent to them, wohom they received and entertained 


in their Houſes, and who were confidered as An- 
gels, or Meſſengers from God. Thus alſo God de- 
clared bis Will to them by the remarkable Occur- 
rences of his Providence towards them, and 


aten by their Dreams. The Particulars of this 
and Account ſhall be hereafter examin'd, - if God 
% ſpare me Health and Leiſure. I would only 
no obſerve, that tho' the Philoſopher deſtroys 


by this Obſervation the whole Hiſtory of Moſes, 
and turns it all into Allegory, Figure and Fa- 
ble, and is become a perfect Myſtical Cabaliftical 
Jew in his Way of Interpretation, yet that he 
brings us almoſt into as many and great Diffi- 
culties upon his own Scheme, as we are brought 
into by the Mo/arck Account; ſuppoſing it, as it 
evidently appears to be, a Series of Hiſtorical 
Facts; and, I think, in ſome Reſpects, into 
much greater Difficulties, For he explains 
Jehovah's converſing with them in a viſible 
Manner, of God's ſpeaking to them by ſuch as he 
providentrally ſent to them; and allows, that God 
declared his Will to them by remarkable Occur- 
rences of Providence, and very often by their. 


Page 98. 


Dreams. 
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Dreams. If he means, by Perſons providentialh 
ent, Perſons that came without any Direction 
of Providence; by, God's beating to them b 
ſuch Perſons, thoſe Perſons ſpeaking to them, 
without any Order or Inſtruction of God; and, 
by God's declaring his Will by Dreams, Dream 
neither ſent by God, nor intended of God to 
convey the Notices of his Will to them ; he 
abuſes his Reader, and under a ſpecious Shey 
of meaning ſomething, hath no other Meaning, 
but that God never ſpoke to them, or convey 
his Will to them at all. If he means, that Gul 
really ſent theſe Perſons to deliver his Will to the 
Patriarchs, he muſt then allow, that the Per. 
ſons thus ſent had a Commiſſion to go, anda 
Revelation to deliver ; and that therefore the 
Patriarchs were obliged to regard them as Meſ- 
ſengers of God, as really as if they had been 
Angels, and not Men. And if, by God's d. 
claring his Will to them very often by their 
Dreams, he means, that theſe Dreams were 
ſent by God, and ſent on purpoſe to declare his 
Will; then God's Will was as certainly and as 
truly convey'd to Men in and by Dreams, 2 
by living Perſons when they were awake ; and 
a divine Dream was as real a Rule of Action to 
them, as a waking Information. If then God 
inſtructed Abraham by living Meſſengers and 
real Dreams, he hath brought us back by his 
wonderful Clew into the fame Difficulties where 
he hath found us ; only with this Difference, 
that the uſual and literal Way of — 


, 
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and taking the Hiſtory in the obvious Senſe of 
it, gives Abraham a Rule of Conduct certain 
and infallible, ſo far as twas intended it ſhould 
go; whereas he confeſſes, that * in the Way 
and Method of knowing and judging the Voice 
and Will of God to them, which he hath laid 
down, they were hable to Errour, and ſometimes 
attually miſtaken : And I will venture to add, 
that 'tis a Way infinitely more likely to be turn. 
ed into Superſtition, Enthuſiaſm, and unnatural. 
and incredible Accounts of God and his Providence, 
than that which he exclaims againſt, and loads 
with theſe Abſurdities, 


— _— — 


8 E . . VII. 
Of Abraham's offering up his Son. 


HE Philoſopher in order to account for 
the Appearances of God to Abraham tells 
us, that f ꝛ0hen they were ſuddainly and ſtrongly 
impreſſed with any Thing of great Conſequence, 
and which ſerved to fix and form their Reſolu- 
ton for their future CoudufF, this <vas the Voice 
and Motion of God to them, and ſo they confider 
and ſpeak of it in the Hebrew Dialect. Thus 
Abraham, he tells us, + was flrongly perſuaded 
in his own Mind, that God would bleſs and proj 
fer him in Iſaack, and make of him a great Na- 
Vol. III. p. 98. + Page 95. t Page 96. 
L tion; 


1 
tion; he firmly believed, that as God was ahl, 
ſo be would certainly raiſe his only Son and Heir 
again from the Dead, tho" he ſhould ſacrifice him, 
and burn him to Aſhes ; and be had ſtrongly wrought 
himſelf up into ſuch a Perſuaſion, that he con- 
cluded God, in Reality required it of him, and 
expetted it from him. Accordingly be reſolved 
upon it, as an Act of Obedience to God, and was 
i upon the Point of putting it in Execution, 
bad be not been providentially prevented. This 
is the Account this moral Writer gives of the 
Reaſons of Abraham's Conduct in this Affair. 
He was moved to it only by the ſtrong Perſua- 
fon of his own Mind, and had enthufiaſticall 


bt  himfelf up into this Perſuaſion” that 


Wg | 

God required it of him. Doth this Man think, 
that there is one Perſon in the World, that 
hath ever read the Bible, who doth not know 
this Account of the Reaſons of Abraham's Con- 
duct, to be as directly contrary to the plain 
Hiſtory, as Falſhood is to Truth? The whole 
Narration confutes this Fiction of the Moral 
Philoſopher, and which I therefore beg leave 
to ſet before my Reader, in the Order and 
Light in which it ſtands in the original Records, 
And | 

1. I would obſerve that this whole Tranſac- 
tion, from firſt to laſt, is repreſented as appoint- 
ed, begun, and carried on by God himſelf, and 
not taking its Riſe from any enthuſiaſtical Per- 


ſuaſion, or ſtrong Imagination of Abraham's 
Mind, 
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in that kind Interceſſion he made for Sodom and 
Gomorrah : And of rational Principles in Reli. 
gion, of which his Acknowledgment and Wor. 
ſhip of the true God the Poſſeſſor of Heaven 
end Earth, in Oppoſition to the Idolatries of 
the Times he lived in, is a demonſtrative Proof, 
and which farther appears from the frequent 
Comimmendations given to his Faith by God 
himſelf, Now what poſſible Inducement could 
there be, to a Man of ſuch a Character, to {4 
crifice an only Son, but the certain Aſſurance 
of a divine Order for it? He muſt know, that 
the taking away the Life of his Child without 
a proper Reaſon and Warrant for it, was Mur. 
ther and not Religion, and therefore could not 
be acceptable to the true God; that if he had 
not the Command of God to do it, he could 
have ho poſſible Expectation of his Son's eyer 
reviving; that therefore his taking away bi 
Life would be impiouſly to fruſtrate all the 
Promiſes of God that related to and center'd in 
him, and to cut off all his own Hopes of Pol- 
terity by him. The Circumſtances of his being 
a Son, an only Son, the Son of his old Apt, 
given him by Miracle, and therefore an e- 
treamiy beloved Son, were Arguments of Nature, 
that muſt prevail with a tender Father, againſt 
committing ſuch an Act, but upon Reaſons of 
the higheſt Importance. The Superſtitions af 
the Times, in which he lived, could nevet 
prompt or favour ſuch a Thought, both be- 
* Gen, Xiv. 22. 
. : ca uſe 
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cauſe he had renounced the Deities and Su- 
perſtitions of the Nations around him, and be- 
cauſe the Sacrifice of Children was never prac- 
tiſed, but upon Occaſions of utmoſt Neceſſity, 
and to avert the moſt extream Calamities; and 
then not without the higheſt Reluctance and 
Horrour in thoſe who offered them; Calami- 
ties that this Patriarch never felt or fear'd, and- 
which therefore could never prompt him to 
ſuch a Sacrifice. And therefore unleſs we ſup- 

| poſe him more ſuperſtitious and weak than all 
the reſt of Mankind, and to have entertain d 
more unnatural Notions of the true God, than 
they had of their falſe Deities, tis impoſſible 

| to imagine that Superſtition could .give riſe to 
this Reſolution and Purpoſe of Abraham to ſa- 

crifice his Son; ſince I know of no one In- 
ſtance, in facred or profane Hiſtory, of Parents 
ſacrificing their Children, as voluntary Offer- 
ings, much leſs an only Son, without the Appre- 
henſion of ſome dreadful Neceſſity campelling - 
them to it. 

The Philoſopher indeed very unphilo/ephically, 
and contrary to all Appearances of Things, 
tells us: Abraham firmly believed, that as God. 
was able, ſo he would certainly raiſe his only Son 

de and Heir again from the Dead, tho he ſhould 
a ſacrifice him, and burn him to Aſhes; and he had 

| 1M ſtrongly wrought himſelf up into ſuch a Perſuaſion, 

| that be concluded God in Reality required it of 
tim, and expected it from him. Accordingly © 
be reſokved on it as an Att of Obedience ta God; 
uk Vol. iii. Page 96. 
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thus reſolving the whole of Abraham's Conduct 
into Enthyfiaſm ; or an Enthuſiaſtical * Yay 
interpreting the Mind and Will of God to bim, 
the Diſpenſations of his Providence towards him, 
in the moſt remarkable Occurrences of his Life, 
The Philoſopher here is filent as to that re. 
markable Occurrence of Abraham's Life, by 
which he wronght himſelf up into this Perſua- 
fion ; and hath not informed us, why he con- 
cluded, that God required him to ſacrifice his 
Son, rather than himſelf, his Wife, Eliezar of 
Damaſcus his Steward, or any other of his 
Houſehold ; the Reaſon, of God's being able 
to raiſe from the Dead, holding equally ſtrong 
in any one of them as it did to 1/aack ; and it 
being natural to think, that he would chooſe 
firſt to try the Experiment upon one of them, 
rather than on his own Son; Enthuſiaſm, amidſt 
all its Follies and Extravagancies, being gene- 
rally extremely ſelfiſh and partial, and not ea- 
{ily perſuaded into ſuch extraordinary Sacrifice 
as theſe, | 

Beſides, how came Abraham's Enthuſiam to 
lead him into the Belief of a Notion of a Re- 
ſurrection from the Dead? If indeed the Con- 
ception and Birth of T/aack were miraculous, 
and Abraham conſidered it as a Kind of /iper- 
natural Reſurreftion, I acknowledge he might 
caſily be lead into the Thought of a ſecond Reſur- 
reclion of his Son, upon a Command of God to 
ſacrifice him; eſpecially as God had promiſed 
him, that i» Iſaack his Seed ſhould be called. 


Page 96. 
But 
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But will the Philoſopher allow the extraordi- 
nary Birth of J/aack, and the Reality of the 
Promiſes of God concerning him ? If he will, 
Abraham's Notion of a Reſurrection is account- 
able for, upon the Principles of Reaſon, with- 
out the Help of Enthufiaſm; and the Con- 
ſequence will be, that a Perſon, who had re- 
ceived ſuch Benefits from God, and who could 
reaſon ſo juſtly concerning his Perfections, 
would not be very likely to reaſon himſelf, 
from theſe Perfections, into an Opinion that 
ſuch an Offering would be the moſt acceptable 
Sacrifice he could preſent him, or that the beft 
Return he could make to the divine Goodneſs 
for the Gift of a Son, was to deſtroy him; 
becauſe 'tis ſuppoſing that true Reaſon would 
become the immediate Cauſe of the moſt un- 
natural and unreaſonable Superſtition, and lead 
Men to think that divine Favours were to be 
repaid with the moſt ungrateful Contempt of 
them, Nor is it eaſy to conceive how a Fa- 
ther, who complained of his being Childleſs as 
the higheſt Infelicity, and had received a Son in 
ſuch an extraordinary Manner, and upon whoſe 
Life his Hopes of a genuine Poſterity depend- 
ed, ſhou'd by any Kind of Enthuſiaſm be 
wrought up to a Reſolution. of deſtroying 
him when he had him; nor prevailed on 
by any Reaſons to do it but by as good an 
Affurance that God would raiſe him again, as 
he had that God miraculouſly gave him. A 
Command from God to offer him would ne- 
ceſſarily lead him to ſuch an Aſſurance, be- 
L 4 cauſe 
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cauſe he knew all the divine Promiſes depend- 
ed on ſuch a Reſurrection ; but without this, 
or ſome equally good Inducement to form ſuch 
a Concluſion, tis mere Enthuſiaſm to imagine, 
that becauſe Abraham believed God could raiſe 
him from the Dead, therefore he farther be- 
lieved God would raiſe him, if he himſelf be- 
came the Murtherer and Deſtroyer of him, 

No Inſtance can be produced of the like 
Effects of Enthuſiaſm, there is nothing in A. 
braham's Character that can lead us to ſuſpect 
it of him; nor is it to be ſuppoſed that God 
would give a Son, in ſo miraculous a Manner, 
to a Perſon, whom he knew to be weak and 
enthuſiaſtical enough to deſtroy him by an un- 
natural Superſtition; or that if this was the 
Caſe, God would have any more interpoſed 
to have prevented the Fact, than he did in 
other Sa of a like Nature; eſpecially as 
the Superſtition of Abraham would not have 
had the ſame Appearance of Neceſſity and 
Conſtraint, which conſtantly occaſioned the 
like Sacrifices amidſt the Nations around him. 
But if this Philoſopher doth not allow the 
extraordinary and miraculous Birth of Jaact, 
nor the Reality of any of the Promiſes ſaid to 
be made him by God, and can produce no 
remarkable Occurrence in Abraham's Life, that 
ſhould lead him to think of a Reſurrection from 
the Dead; then his Aſſertion, that Abraham 
firmly believed that God tas able, and certainly 
would raiſe bis d'un again from the Dead, is an 
Aſſertion 
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Aſſertion that hath no ſhew of Probability to 
ſupport it ; fince Abraham could have had no 
more Reaſon ever to have thought of, or be- 
lieved the Strange, and what the wiſeſt Heathens 
accounted the incredible Doctrine of the Reſurrec- 
tion, than any other Man then living in the World: 
I think therefore from the Nature of the Thing, 
and the Circumſtances of Abraham, that the 
Hiſtory, which expreſsly declares that God tried 
Abraham by the Command to facrifice his Son, 
carries in it the higheſt Probability, and that 
the Patriarch's Conduct is never to be ac- 
counted for, but from the full Perſuaſion and 
certain Knowledge that he had, that what he 
did was in actual Obedience to the divine Com- 
mand, But 

2. The End for which this extraordinary Sacri- 
fice was appointed, is declared to be for the 
Temptation or Trial of Abraham. , N 
God tempted Abraham; and particularly for the 
Trial of his Obedience: f Thou haſt obey'd my 
Voice, The original Word n ſignifies ſo zo 
try any Perſon, as to give him an Opportu- 
nity of diſcovering his Abilities, Diſpoſition, 
Piety and Virtue; and fo as that the Perſon 
trying him may be able to commend or diſap- 
prove him, and juſtify his own Opinion of and 
Conduct towards him. Thus the Queen of 
Sheba came f tg prove Solomon with hard Queſ- 
trons, that is to try his Abilities, and by ſuch 
Trial to know the Truth of the Report con- 
cerning him. And thus God tries or provesall 


"Ver + Ver. 18, 1 King. x. 1. 
Mankind, 


. 
Mankind, . e. furniſhes them with the Op- 
— of diſcovering their Tempers and 

iſpoſitions, and Regard to Virtue and Piety, 
And thus he tried Abraham, not indeed for his 
own Information, Poſſibly the Angel of 
the Lord, whom God, Tehouah, employed to 
convey his Will to this Holy Patriarch, did 
not certainly know whether he could ſtand 
ſuch a Trial. This ſeems to be intimated in 
thoſe Words: Ver. 12. Now 1 know that thiy 
feareſt God; this is the ſureſt Demonſtration of 
the Truth of thy Piety towards him that can 
be given, that thou haſt not withheld thy only 
Son from me, i. e. whom I by the Order of 
God have commanded thee to offer. But 
when the ſame Angel calls to him a ſecond 
Time, and delivers him a Meſſage from Je- 
hovah, *tis in quite other Language, more wor- 
thy of the moſt high God : By my/elf have I 
ſivorn, ſaith Jehovah, becauſe thou haſt not with- 
held thine only Son, that in Bleſſing, I will bleſs 
thee, becauſe thou haſt obey d my Voice; in which 
Words the Obedience of the Patriarch is the only 
Thing taken Notice of and commended, with- 
out the leaſt Intimation that Abraham was here- 


* Tpfi (Angeli) de profectu uniuſcujuſque noſtrum dicunt, 
quia nunc cognovi quia tu times Deum. Verbi cauſa, Pro- 
poſitum habeo Marty rium, non ex hoc dicere ad me Angelus 
poterit, quia nunc cognovi quod tu times Deum. Deo enim 
ſoli cognitum eſt propoſitum mentis. Si vero acceſfero ad agones, 
— bonam confeſſionem, quæ inferuntur conſtanter cuncta 
uſcepero, tune poteſt dicere Angelus, velut confirmans me & 
corroborans : Nunc ceguovi quad tu times Deum. Origen. Homil. 
in Gen, XXII. 12. | | 
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by better known to God than before. Nor am 
| in any Pain leaſt our Philoſopher ſhould prove, 
either that twas abſolutely unneceſſary, or in the 
leaſt unfit, that ſuch an high Inſtance of hu- 
mane Obedience ſhould be ſhewn even to 
Angels themſelves. 

But the true and immediate Uſe of this 
Temptation or Trial was for the Benefit of 
Abraham himſelf, that he might have the Op- 
portunity of approving himſelf to God by an 
exemplary Inſtance of Faith and Obedience, 
and might thereby ſecure a fignal Teſtimony 
from God himſelf in his Favour, and obtain 
a Reward worthy his Piety and Virtue; and 
that he might ſtand as an illuſtrious Example 
to his Poſterity in all future Ages, and ſhew 
them the Neceſſity of a ſteady Adherence to 
the God he worſhiped, and that the only Way 
to ſecure their Proſperity in his Protection and 
Favour, was to imitate the Faith and Piety of 
this Father and Founder of their Nation, by 
a conſtant Obedience in all Things to the Au- 
thority and Will of God. And therefore be- 
cauſe God knew his Integrity, that it would 
ſtand approved under the moſt difficult Trials, 
he proved him in this extraordinary and ten- 
der Inſtance, that hereby he might appear to 
deſerve that ſignal Honour he intended him, 
of being as it were the Head and Father of all 
faithful Men in all future Times, and to ſhew 
by him, that Faith in God was the one great 
acceptable Principle of Obedience, and the 
only Method in all Ages by which Men ſhou'd 
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be juſtified and accepted in his Sight: An In- 
ference drawn by the Apoſtle Paul in ſeveral 
of his Epiſtles. And I preſume that all Men 
have ſome Trials or other of their Fidelity and 
Obedience to God; and if theſe Trials are or- 
dered to befall them, not for God's Informa- 
tion, but to teſtify their own Sincerity, and for 
the Benefit of others ; to render themſelves ca- 
pable of a Reward, and to ſhew the Equity 
and Wiſdom of God's Procedure in the dif. 

nſing Rewards and Puniſhments ; tis ridicu- 
= to pretend that Abraham's Trial was for 
God's Information ; and uncandid, and an Ar. 
gument of Prejudice, not to aſſign as the Cauſe 
of it, the general Reaſons for theſe Permiſſions 
and Appointments of Providence to others. 

I may add another, that is more than inti- 
mated in this Hiſtory : viz, that whatever be 
the Difficulties of Obedience to the true God, 
there ſhall be a ſuitable Proviſion made by him 
for the Deliverance and Support of thoſe that 
fear and truſt in him. When Tack faid to 
his Father, Behold the Fire and the Wood, but 
tobere is the Lamb for a burnt Offering? t A- 
braham anſwered him: My Son, > NN DN, 
The Lord will provide for himſelf a Lamb. And 
accordingly when the Angel called upon the Pa- 
triarch not to kill his Son, and directed him 
to the Ram that was to be offer'd up in the 
Room of him ; Abraham, to perpetuate the 
Remembrance of this Deliverance, and for the 
Encouragement of all good Men under their 

” Vas. 3. ＋ Ver. 8. 
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greateſt Difficulties of Obedience to God in Time 
to come, called the very Name of the Moun- 
tain, IX MTV, Jehovah, Jireb or, God Twill 
provide ; and from hence it came to be a pro- 
verbial Form of Speech, with which good 
Men encouraged themſelves and others, to 
caſt their Care on God under their greateſt 
Straits: NN ry Ma, In the Mount of the 
Lord it ſhall be provided, i. e. in the greateſt 
Extremities God himſelf will take care. 

Vea I think one Thing farther was evidently 
intended by this Name; vig. to prevent for 
the Future all ſuch Kind of Sacrifices as theſe, 
by perpetuating the Remembrance of the Sub- 
ſlitute that God provided in the Room of 1/a- 
ack, For as God would not ſuffer him to be 
offered up, the Acceptableneſs of ſuch Sacri- 
fices to him, could never be collected hence, 
but rather the contrary, and that no Extre- 
mities could ever be ſo preſſing as to put Men 
upon ſuch an Expedient as this ; for that good 
Men might as certainly conclude that God 
would extricate them from their Difficulties 
without it, as he did Abrabam upon the Mount 
itſelf, when he had no immediate Proſpect be- 
fore him of any Deliverance. 

3- Abraham had many Reaſons to convince 
im, that this Command was really from God, 
and no Illuſion or Deception, Had this in- 
deed been the firſt Revelation, that he had re- 
ceived from him, the Caſe would have been 
much more difficult ; tho' even had this been 
the Fact, I doubt not but God could have fo 

revealed 
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revealed himſelf, as to have render'd him ab- 
ſolutely certain that the Command proceeded 
from himſelf, But 'twas quite otherwiſe, A. 
braham had had many Communications from 
and Converſes with God. Divine Appearances 
to him were no new or ſtrange Things. He 
left his native Country by divine Order, and 
came into Canaan under divine Direction. There 
God appeared to him and promiſed him Canaan, 
afterwards repeated this Promiſe to him, con- 
verſcd with him as a Friend in a viſible Man- 
ner, and confirmed the Grant to him by a 
ſolemn Sacrifice and Covenant. After this he 
had another glorious Appearance from the ſame 
Jelovab, who talked with this holy Patriarch, 
and before whoſe Majeſty he fell down proſtrate 
on his Face. He received from him the Pro- 
miſe of a Son and Heir from Sarah, when 
himſelf was near one hundred, and ſhe ninety 
Years old, and found that God who appeared 
to him actually perform'd it. He ſtood be- 
fore Jehovah, ſome glorious Appearance of him, 
when he made that ſolemn Interceſſion for Sodom 
and Gemorrah, and received from him the de- 
tired Anſwers to his friendly Prayers. So that 
Abraham well knew the Voice and the Ap- 
| pearances of God, as a Friend knows the Voice 
and Countenance of his Friend, and could ne- 
ver be deceived in the Judgment he formed of 
them. The ſame God was his Conductor and 
Guide in this whole Affair of Jaach, com- 
manded the Sacrifice, told him the Place where 
twas to be offered, and actually lead him to 

| it; 
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it; probably by the Shechinah of Glory that reſted 
on it; for * be ſaw the Place afar of. And there- 
fore if he certainly knew that the Command pro- 
cceded from the fame God, that brought bim | 
out of Meſopotamia, led him into Canaan, en- 
ted into Covenant with him, gave him Jaacł 
in his old Age, and frequently appeared to and 
converſed with him, he could not be liable to 
ny Impoſition in this Matter, nor at a Loſs 
how to form his own Conduct in Conſequence 
of the Command he received. The original 
Order to leave his own Country was a Com- 
mand of a very extraordinary Kind, and con- 
trary to all the natural Principles and Paſſions of 
the human Conſtitution ; there being a Kind of 
n inſtinctive Fondneſs for it in the Breaſts of 
al Men. And if Abram could be ſure he had 
Command from God to forſake it, he might 
equally be ſure, by a like Kind of Revelation 
and Appearance, of his Command in the Caſe 
before us. And 'tis ridiculous to imagin that 
God ſhould give any Injunction of this or any 
ther Kind, without at the ſame Time mak- 
ing the Perſon, to whom he gave it, ſure that 
it actually came from him. Abraham's whole 
Conduct in this Affair plainly diſcovers his full 
atis faction in the Caſe ; for his Obedience to 
t appears ready and immediate, without any 
the leaſt Heſitation or Difficulty, A Circum- 
tance extremely remarkable; ſince in other 
Caſes, of much leſs Importance, Abraham was 
nat ſo eaſily ſatisfied ; but had his Objections, 
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and defired a ſolemn Confirmation: Lord, What 
wilt thou give me? Whereby ſhall I know that ] 
fhall inherit it? The Language not of an over. 
tredulous Man, and by every kind of Deluſion 
eaſy to be impoſed on. 

4. The Command itſelf was to offer up his 
Son as a burnt Offering. Ny y Or LXN, 
Aveveyuov evroy eig ohoxeprury. Offer him for 4 
whole burnt Offering. Farchi, and ſome other 
of the Jeroiſß Interpreters here obſerve : That 
God did not fay to him, Kill him, for that, 
fay they, was not the Intention of God ; but 
only, cauſe Iſaack to aſcend into the Mountain, 
there offer him, and bring him down again, 
Tho' the original Word Y doth frequently 
ſignify to aſcend, yet this Obſervation will not 
clear up any Difficulty; for tho', as a 
by the Event, God did not intend that Maart 
ſhould be really offer'd up, and therefore did not 
intentionallyj command the putting him to Death, 
as a Sacrifice; yet Abraham himſelf was not ſure 
of this, and therefore intended actually to 
have flain him, had this appeared really to 
have been the Will of God. However from 
hence 'tis plain, that God deſigned not to 
command or countenance human Sacrifices ; 
much leſs human Sacrifices by Way of Expi- 
ation and Attonement for Sin ; + or as a Means 
Fam grave przceptum, quod nec Domino perfici placebat, 
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of Deliverance from any extraordinary Cala- 
mities; of which there is not the leaſt Inti- 


mation in the Hiſtory, and of which Abrabam 


could have no Need, as being already juſtified 
by his Faith, and in Circumſtances of great Proſ- 
perity. The Command is preciſcly this: Of- 
fer him to me for a Burnt Offering. Preſent him 
as a Sacrifice to me ; To me, who gave him thee 
by a miraculous Birth, and have promiſed and 
ſworn 16 multiply thy Seed by him as the Stars of 
Heaven. So that underſtood in its utmoſt Ex- 
tent, It was a Command to Abraham only to 
yield up that Life to God for a Seaſon, which 
God had ſworn to prolong ; to reſign it to him 
as an Act of Obedience and Worſhip, which 
he had received as an Inſtance of peculiar and 
diſtinguiſhing Favour, and which he knew 
muſt be reſtored by him, who demanded the 
Sacrifice from him. Abraham was not adept 


enough in Moral Philoſophy to diſpute the Right 


of God to give ſuch a Command, nor 700 vie 
to refuſe Obedience to it, when given, And 
from hence it follows, 


5. That had Abraham actually offered up his 


Son, in Virtue of this divine Injunction, the 


Action of taking away JJaac/'s Life would ha. 

properly been che £.tion of 04% himſelf, - as 

really and--trnty as th God had taken away 

his 7, %, cither in a natural Way, or by ſome 

uaordinary Method, immediately directed 

by him for this very Purpoſe; and that Abra- 
* Ver, 2. 
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ham would have been only the Hand or Inſtru- 
ment of God to bring about and accompliſh 
his Pleaſure; as truly as the Knife in his own 
Hand was only the Inſtrument employed by 
him to execute his own Reſolution. Abraham 
knew the Life of his Son was abſolutely in the 
Diſpoſal of him that gave him, and that he 
had a Right to reſume it in what Manner he 
pleaſed, and that whether he fell by Diſtem- 
per, or Accident, or by his own Hands, in 
Obedience to God, it was ſtill God that took 
him from him. He might however juſtly rea- 
ſon, that God had peculiar Ends to anſwer, by 
iving him a Command of ſo extraordinary a 
3 ; after having given him this very Son 
in ſo miraculous a Manner: Either to give him 
n Opportunity of yielding a more illuſtrious 
Proof than ever of his Faith and Obedience; 
er to be a Teſtimony to the World, by pre- 
enting the actual Sacrifice, that he did not de- 
ght in any of them, and would never receive 
tem; or to ſhew, that there are no Difficulties 
o great, but that God can eaſily extricate thoſe 
v. ho fear him out of them; or to be a more 
orious Inſtance of his own Power, Goodneſs 
; 4 Farhfalneſs in reſtoring him to Life, had 
e permitted Abraham to have taken it away; 
©: with other Views, which it the Patriarch 
night not underſtand, yet he well knew wer” 
worthy of God, and would in the End be abun- 
cantly conſiſtent with all the foregoing Promi- 
ſes God had made him, And therefore ig * 
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hom readily conſents in this Inſtance to act for 
God, without ſcrupling the Command, or cu- 
nouſly entring into the Reaſons of it; as one 
that rightly judged God was to be obeyed in 
all Things, and who had already experienced 
the happy Effects of Faith in him, and Sub- 
miſſion to him; and knew, that if he himſelf 
refuſed to offer his Son, that God had it in his 


Power by a thouſand other Methods, to de- 


prive him of {6 valuable Blefling. | 
6. Let us obſerve the Manner in which this 
extraordinary Command was delivered to him; 
extreamly tender and moving, and yet ſuch as 
conveyed the very Reaſons that ſtrengthened his 
Faith and Truſt in God, Our Tranſlation, 
Take now thy Son, thine only Son Iſaack, whom 
thou loveſt, looſes much of the Beauty and Force, 
as the Words lie in the original Hebrew, which 
run thus: Take now thy Son, thine only Son, 
whom thou loveſt, even Iſaack. Every Cha- 
racter riſes higher and higher, and tended to 
make ſtronger Impreſſions on the Mind of this 
holy Man. Take now thy Son. This was not 
Deſcription enough to diſtinguiſh him from 
Iſmael, Therefore God adds, thine only Son, 
born to thee of thine own Wife ; whom thou 
2 « viz, with a peculiar Affection, as born 
to be thine Heir, and given to thee by Miracle; 
even Taack, to whom I my ſelf gave the Name, 
and with whom I have eftabliſhed my Covenant 
for an everlaſting Covenant, and with his Seed 
after him; and in whom I have engaged 1% 
M 2 | Seed 


Seed ſhall be called. The naming of Tack could 
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not but bring to his Remembrance all the Pro- 
miſes he had received from God concerning 
him, and furniſh to his Mind various Argu- 
ments to reconcile him to the Command that 
was given him. And therefore 
7. Abraham acted in this Affair upon ſuch 

Reaſons and Motives as were rational in them. 
ſelves, and abundantly ſufficient to reconcile 
him to whatever ſhould appear to be the Wil 
of God concerning it, He had three full Days 
to deliberate concerning the Action, and no 
doubt but he weighed it very ſeriouſly in his 
own Mind, both in the Nature and Circum- 
ſtances of it. And, I think, he could have but 
two Views before him: Either that God ould 
prevent the actual ſacrificing him, or permit that 
Sacrifice to take place. To obey he was de- 
termined, let the Event be as it would; tho I 
apprehend he appears to have been ſomewhat 
uncertain what that would really be. Probably 
he might hope, that God did it only 70 try 
him, and to give him a farther Opportunity of 
diſplaying his Faith in, and Reſignation to him; 
and might ſecretly reaſon thus with himſelf: 
If I readily comply with the Injunction, God, 
as he hath in other Inſtances dealt bountifully 
with me, may in this alſo reward me, by ipar- 
ing that Life, which he finds me willing chear- 
fully to reſign to him. And even by this he 
would have diſcovered a noble Confidence 1n, 
and Reliance on the Divine Goodneſs. * 

think, 
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think, the very Hiſtory furniſhes this Remark, 
Some ſuch Hope ſurely muſt have been in 
Abraham's Mind, when he tells his Servants, 
Iand the Lad will go yonder and worſhip, and 
come again to you ; plainly diſcovering, at leaſt, 
ſome Proſpe& of returning to them with his 
Son, And, I think, this Intimation is much 
ſtronger in what he faid to Jſaack : My Son, 
Gd 01ll provide bimſelf & Lamb for a Burnt- 
gering: Words, which tho' they don't imply 
a Certainty that he ſhould offer a Lamb in the 
room of Jſaach; yet, I think, evidently ſhew, 
that the Patriarch might hope and could not 
tell, but that God might himſelf provide the 

wiſhed-for Exchange. | 
But, as this was an Uncertainty, he went 
with a fixed Reſolution to accompliſh whatever 
ſhould appear to be the Pleaſure of God, and 
therefore to ſacrifice his Son, if God ſhoald, in 
Reality, demand it. And ſurely, he muſt re- 
ſolve upon ſuch Reaſonings as theſe. Tack is 
the Son, upon whom all the Promiſes of God 
depend. If I loſe him, all thoſe Promiſes muſt 
fall without Accompliſhment. But this cannot 
be, for the Promiſe and Oath of God are en- 
gaged for the Performance. How can the Com- 
mand then to offer him, and take away his Life, 
be conſiſtent with theſe Promiſes ? Jſaack, I 
know, mult live, Can he live, if I take away 
his Life ? Can God reſtore him after he is dead ? 
Yes; I know he can, for he was born of two 
Bodies dead by Age, created as it were out of 
M 3 Death, 


. F 
Death, and therefore can and muſt be reſtored 


to me from Death, by the ſame Power that 
ave him, It was in the very Nature of 


hings impoſſible, that Abraham could imagine 
the Command to facrifice I/aack, was a Com- 
mand abſolutely. tq J ag him for ever of Life, 
This would have been inconſiſtent with the 
whole of God's Conduct towards him, and ab- 
ſolutely deſtructive of all his Faith and Conf. 
dence in God. He knew the Preſervation and 
Continuance of Jaacł's Life was as certain as 
the Promiſes of God; and therefore, he poſi- 
tively tells his Servants : We will go yonder and 
worſhip, and come again unto you : Words not 
ſpoken to deceive his Servants, leaſt they ſhould 
prevent him in the intended Sacrifice; but ex- 
mY of his Faith and full Aſſurance, that 
e ſhould return to them with 1aack, and there- 
fore with 1/aack reſtored from the Dead, if God 
ſhould permit him to offer him as a real Sacri- 
fice. Theſe, or ſuch like, muſt have been the 
Sentiments of Abraham on this Subject, to which 
his former Experience of God's Power, in the 
Conception and Birth of Jſaacł, and his Per- 
ſuaſion of the Impoſſibility of God's fruſtratin 
his Promiſes, mult neceſſarily and naturally! 
him; agreeable to the Account given by the 
Author to the Hebrews : Zy Faith Abraham, 
when he was tried, offer'd up Iſaack, and he that 
had received the Promiſes, offer d up his only be- 
gotten Son, of whom it vas ſaid, That in Itaack 
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thy Seed be called, accounting that God was 
able to raiſe him up, even from the Dead. 
| And this Account of Abraham's Faith in the 
| Power of God to raiſe his Son, given by the 
Author of this Epiſtle, is founded, not on Tra- 
dition and Authority, but on the Nature and 
Reaſon of the Thing. He that had recerved 
the Promiſes, offer d up his only begotten Son; that 
very Son to whom thoſe Promiſes related, and 
by whoſe Life alone they could be accompliſh- 
ed. He offer'd up his only begotten Son, of 
whom it was ſaid; That in Iſaack ſhall thy Seed 
be called ; i. e. His Poſterity ſhall be thy proper 
Seed, and be called and accounted thy Family: 
An Aſſurance that could be in no other poſſible 
Manner verified, but by his Reſurrection, if 
God itted him to be put to Death. And 
therefore the Inference the Apoſtle makes, He 
accounted that God was able to raiſe him from the 
Dead, doth not depend merely on the Apoſtle's 
von Authority, but upon the moſt certain Evi- 
dence of Truth ; it being the moſt obvious and 
natural Inference the Patriarch could make from 
the Promiſe of a numerous Poſterity by him, 
_ the —— offer him for a Burnt- 
offering, put together; eſpecially, as he had 
had a Proof of * Divine 1 in his Birth, 
equal to what was neceſſary to be exerted in 
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. raiſing him from the Dead. And conſidering 
. (de vencrable good old Man in this Situation, 
10 how glorious an Inſtance was he of Faith in, and 


Reliance upon the Power and Goodneſs of God. 
alt M 4 If 
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Tf he had ſome diſtant Hope that God might 
ſpare the Sacrifice, it was on tkls Perſuaſion, 
thit God was a Rewarder of thoſe that diligent 
ſeek him, and that he would mitigate the Tral, 
when he had ſuffered it to proceed fo far, as to 
aſcertain and diſplay the Fidelity of his Servant. 
If, on the other hand, it ſhould appear to be the 
Pleaſure of God, that the Sacrifice ſhould be 
actually ofter'd, he truſted in his God, that his 
Obedience ſhould be rewarded by the Reſur- 
rection of his Son; and was abundantly aſſured, 
that God was able to accompliſh it. So that 
tho' he might be ſomewhat dubious as to the 
Event, yet it doth not diminiſh the Value of his 
Faith, in the leaſt alter the Nature of it, or 
render it leſs rewardable in the Eſtimation and 
Judgment of God. And from theſe Things it 
follows: 

8. That God neither commanded, nor Abra- 
lam ever intended to offer an Humane Sacrifice 
to God, in the Senſe and Manner, in which 
Humane Sacrifices were offer'd up to their Idols, 
by the Heathen Nations; i. e. God never or- 
| der'd Abraham to put his Son ſo to Death, as 
abſolutely to deſtroy him, nor had the Patriarch 
any the leaſt Imagination or Apprehenſion that 
he was thus to die by his Hands, He had as 
much Aſſurance to the contrary, as the Promile, 


and Oath, and Covenant of God could give him. 
Whether he was to die or not, God had not ab- 
ſolutely determined by the Command to facrifice 


him, nor could Abraham be ſure, Had he gi- 
ven 
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ren the Stroke, he knew God could heal him; 
had he actual! taken away his Life, he was 
aſſured God could recover it, and muſt do it, 
to be faithful to himſelf and him. The utmoſt 
therefore that Abraham thought of, was a mo- 
mentary Pain, a ſhort Death to his beloved Son; 
not the total perpetual depriving him of Life, 
which he knew God could not command con- 
ſiſtent with his Engagements; and this ſhort 
Death, had it been permitted, he had abundant 
Reaſon to believe, as it would be no real Injury 
to his Heir, would ſome how or other turn to 
both their Advantage, as in the Event it actually 
dd, And this very Conſideration greatly alle- 
vated the Horrour of the Fact, and was un- 
doubtedly one principal Reaſon of the Readineſs 
Abraham ſhewed to engage in it. 

All the Common- place Talk, therefore, of Un- 
naturalneſs, Immorality, Barbarity, Murther, 
and the like, which is uſually employ'd in de- 
claiming againſt this Action, is quite foreign to 
the Purpoſe, and ſuppoſes a Fact, that neither 
enter'd into the Command of God, or the Ima- 
gination of Man, Humane Sacrifices, as they 
were offer d by the idolatrous Nations, was the 
abſolute, and total, and perpetual depriving the 
Perſon to be offer'd of his Life, and that by 
Way of Attonement, and appeaſing the offend- 
ed Deity ; not one fingle Circumſtance of all 
which enter'd into the Sacrifice of Taack ; and, 
if the Thing be rightly confider'd, the Trial of 
Abraham in this Affair, had the Child been 

actually 
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actually to be killed, had been only this: Whe- 
ther he, who could truſt in God to provide for 
him a Country, when he left his own ; who 
believed God, when he promiſed him a nume- 
rous Poſterity ; who believed God could give 
him a Son by Sarah, when both their Bodies 
were dead by Age; as incapable of producing a 
Son thro Age, in a natural Way, as tho! they 
had been actually dead; and who had expe- 
rienced God was able to give him, contrary to 
what was poſſible by the Courſe of Nature; 
could alſo truſt the ſame God in one farther In- 
ſtance, and believe that he was able to raiſe him 
a ſecond time, from another Kind of Death. God 
tried him, the Patriarch obeyed him ; and hereby 
ſhewed a rational Dependance on, and ſteady 
Faith in God ; and juſtly therefore ſtands upon 
Record as the Father of the Faithful, and as a no- 
ble Example of Fidelity and Obedience to God, 
throughout all Ages of the World, It is alſo 
farther generally obſerved upon this Subject, 
9. That as Abraham ſhewed himſelf willing 
| to execute God's Commands, fo Ifaack readih 
conſented to be offer d up by the Hands of his 
Father. The ancient Jewiſh Writers were of 
this Opimon, The Jeruſalem and Fonathan's 
Targum both intimate to us this very Circum- 
ſtance, * Toſephus alſo gives the ſame Account 
of it ; and theſe Teſtimonies I mention, not as 
Proofs of the Thing itſelf, but only to ſhew the 
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zenſe of the ancient Fews, and the Tradition 
that had been conveyed down to them by their 
Anceſtors relating to this Circumſtance ; and of 
the ſame Opinion are many of the modern Jews. 
And this is favoured by the Conſideration of the 
Age of Jaacł at this Time, who muſt have 
been well grown, as may be made _— by 
many Circumſtances, For between his Birth, 
and the Command to facrifice him, he was 
weaned ; and Iſbmael, who was but fourteen 
Years old at Iſaack's Birth, was grown up, and 
actually married; and after this Abraham j6- 
1 many Days in the Philiſtines Land, be- 
fore he received this Order from God; which 
probably was given him but a little before Sa- 
rah's Death, ſince the Account of that Event 
follows in the next Chapter. Now from the 
Birth of Jaacł to Sarah's Death was thirty-ſeven 
Years ; and therefore, I think, we may at leaſt 
allow him to be of the Age Foſephus reports 
him to have been, viz. twenty-frve ; eſpecially, 
as he carried the Wood prepar'd for the Burnt- 
offering, and therefore muſt have been of an 
8 Age and Strength ſufficient to bear the Quantity 
; 
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that was neceſſary for ſuch a Purpoſe. And if 
he was of this Age, or near it, and able to carry 
the Wood that was to burn the Sacrifice; he 
appears to have been ſtrong enough to have re- 
| ſiſted his Father, an old Man of an hundred 
| and twenty-five Years, and prevent the Execu- 
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tion of his Purpoſe, . And therefore, the ſuffer- 
ing himſelf to be bound, and laid on the Altar 
as a Victim, muſt have been with his own Con. 
ſent ; which the Knowledge of his Father's In- 
tegrity and Picty, and probably the Appearance 
of the very Glory on the Mount, might be the 
Occaſion of his chearfully giving. And this 
Circumſtance would naturally make the Thing 
ſomewhat caſier to his Father; and is the more 
probable, becauſe Children in thoſe primitive 
Times were more entirely ſubject to their Fa- 
ther's Power, than is now permitted by the 
Laws of Society. * 

Tis well known, that amongſt the ancient 
Romans the Power of the Father over the Chil- 
dren was abſolute, ſo that they might impriſon 
them, ſcourge them, ſell them, ſend them to ſer- 
vile Labours, or put them to Death. It was 
one of the Laws of the twelve t Tables: Let 
the Father have Power over the Son as to Life 
and Death, and the Liberty of thrice ſelling him. 
The ſame Cuſtom prevailed amongſt the ancient 
+ Egyptians, and amongſt the Hebrew Patriarchs 
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themſelves ; as is evident from the Caſe of t Ta- 
mar, whom Tudah her Father-in-Law, u 

an Accuſation of Whoredom, order'd to be 
brought forth and burnt. So that tis not at all 
to be wonder'd at, that Jaacł, tho' of Age ſuf- 
ficient to have refiſted, ſhould have readily con- 
ſented in this reſpect to his Father's Pleaſure, 
eſpecially as he knew his Father ated by a Di- 
vine Command. 

Nor do I think, that the Circumſtance of 
Abraham's binding Jſaack, was any Argument, 
as Mr. Le Clerc intimates, of any Violence of- 
fer d to him; but poſſibly might be done in 
Conformity to the common Cuſtom of binding 
Sacrifices, or to prevent his ſtruggling in the 
Agonies of Death, if he was really to die. 1 
might add, that the ſame Arguments that made 
Abraham ready to offer him, might, when ſet 
before Jaach, make him the more willingly 
ſubmit to it. On theſe Accounts, had he been 
offer d, twould have been with leſs Appearance 
of Violence and Injuſtice ; and if Abraham acted, 
upon the whole, in Obedience to a Divine Com- 
mand, as the Hiſtory affirms ; if he knew the 
Death of his Son, if God had permitted it, was 
to be but for a ſmall Seaſon, if he thought he 
had a natural Right over him thus to ſacrifice 
him in Obedience to God; and if, as ſeems ex- 
treamly probable, J/Jaack himſelf voluntarily 
ſubmitted to God's Order, and his Father's 
Pleaſure, the Action was fit and juſtifiable in 
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its Nature, and contrary to no Law humane of 
2 This is the Light in which this Pact 
of the Scripture Hi appears to me, and in 
which I — ſee —— unworthy of God, nor 
any Thing inconſiſtent with any moral Obliga- 
tions whatſoever, But twill be neceſſary to 
examine the Account given of it by our Phi 
ſopher, and his Objections againſt it. And 

1. Whereas the Sacred Hiſtory affirms, that 
God tempted, or tried, or proved Abraham, our 
Philoſopher objects: Nothing can be more al- 
furd, than to imagine that God would command 
Abraham 4 Thing not fit to be done, only to in 
what he would do, as if he did not know before, 
without any ſuch Trial, It he means by a Thing 
not fit to be done, a Thing in its own Nature 
contrary to Reaſon, and morally unfit, the Ob- 
jection is nothing to the Purpoſe ; becauſe, a 
ſhall be ſhewn, the Thing commanded was not 
thus unfit to be done. If he means a Thing, 
which, tho' the doing of it implied no natural 
or moral Unfitneſs, yet God did not, for wiſe 
Reaſons, permit to be done ; then 'tis not ab- 
ſurd that God ſhould command ſuch a Thing 
by way of Trial ; becauſe, if the Thing faid to 
be commanded be not eſſentially unfit to be 
done, it is not eſſentially unfit to be command- 
ed; and if it be fit for God to make Trial of 
the Virtue and Fidelity of his Creatures, he 
may make this Trial as well by a Command to 
do a Thing, that he will not permit to be fully 
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and finally executed, as by any other way what- 
ſever, if a proper Trial can be made of a rea- 
ſonable Creature by ſuch a Command; and 
eſpecially, a Trial peculiarly remarkable and ex- 
emplary. The great Trial of all Men, with re- 
ſpect to God, is that of their Faith in, and Obe- 
dience to him ; and the Command of God to 
Abraham to offer his Son, was as ſubſtantial 
and full a Trial of him in theſe reſpects, as could 
be in the Nature of Things; and by Conſe- 
quence the Command, that carried in it this 
Trial, was not abſurd, but wiſely given, becauſe 
it fully anſwered the Deſign. And as the End 
of this Trial did not in the leaſt depend on the 
actual Execution of this Command, God, whenthe 
Trial of Abraham's Faith had been fully made, 
might wiſely and reaſonably prevent ſuch Exe- 
cution of it. And when the Philoſopher adds: 
As if God did not know before what he would do, 
without any ſuch Trial; tis a mean and trifling 
Cavil, unworthy of a Man that pretends to Rea- 
ſon and Philoſophy. Did any Man of Senſe 
ever pretend to affirm, that the Trials, which 
God ſuffers to befal Mankind in the Courſe of 
his Providence, are for the Divine Information ? 
Or, that Abraham was tried, becauſe God did 
not know before what he would do, without 
any ſuch Trial ? Such abſurd Suppoſitions be- 
long not to the Divines, but to the modern Mo- 
ral Philoſophers. The Divines * know with- 
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cout their Inſtruction, and knew long before thi 
Philoſopher was born, that God tries no Man 
for his own Information, but that he tries a1 
Men, to aſcertain and determine their Cha. 
rafters, to give them Opportunities for their 
excelling in Virtue and Piety, and to juſtify hi 
own Conduct towards them, in the Diſtribu. 
tions of Rewards and Puniſhments, whether in 
the preſent or future Life. And this was the 
View of Abrabam's Trial, that God might af. 
ford him an illuſtrious Occaſion of ſhewing his 
Faith in the Divine Power and Veracity, give 
him the Honour of a ſingular Commendation, 
and make him happy in a diſtinguiſhing Reward, 
If therefore there be any Abſurdity in this Trial, 
it muſt be becauſe 'tis abſurd for God to try 
Men at all, or try them by different Methods, 
and proportion their Trials to their Faith, or try 
them in order to reward them, or reward them 
in Conſequence of their Trial, or juſtify his own 
Equity and Wiſdom in the Rewards that he 
confers, But what is our Author's Morality and 
Philoſophy, that thus take on them to cenſure 
the Divine Benevolence and Equity, and charge 
the Diſplay of them with Folly and Abſurdity ? 
2, He repreſents Abraham as acting in this 
whole Affair, by * Fancy, Conceit, and mere 
enthufiaſtical Imagination, It may be probable 
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emugb, ſays he, that Abraham had ſuch a Be- 
lief or Concert, viz. that he was commanded by 
God. And again: He firmly believed, that as 
God was able, ſo he would certainly raiſe his only 
Son and Heir, again from the Dead, tho he ſhould 
ſacrifice and burn him to Aſhes ; and he had 
ſtrongly wrought himſelf up into ſuch a Perſuaſion, 
that he concluded God, in reality, required it 0 

lim, and expetted it from him. Accordingly, be 
reſokced upon it, as an Act of Obedience to God, 
and 10as juſt upon the Point of putting it in Exe- 
cution, But this is not giving the Hiſtory as he 
found it, but forging a new one to ſuit his own 
Purpoſes and Scheme. The Sacred Hiſtorian 
cxpreſly declares, the whole Affair, from the 
Peginning to the End, was conducted by God ; 
and that Abraham's Behaviour was finally com- 
mended and juſtified by Jehovah, and all the 
former Promiſes confirmed to him by the moſt 
ſolemn Oath of God, as the Reward of his 
Obedience in this remarkable Inſtance. In Op- 
poſition to this, to talk of Enthuſiaſm, and 
Imagination, Conceit, and wrought up Perſua- 
ſion, is quite beſides the Purpoſe, and defraud- 
ing the Patriarch of the one great Circumſtance 
that is the true Vindication of his Conduct; for 
the Philoſopher himſelf juſtifies him upon this 
Suppoſition, when he tells us: f No doubt but 
every poſitive Law, of what Nature or Kind ſo- 
ever, muſt be juſt and right, ſuppoſing it to be a 
Command from God, how unreaſonable or unfit ſo- 
Vol. III. p. 96. N + Vol, I, p. 134. 
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ever it might appear to our weak, imperfett, and 
limited Underſtanding ; and therefore, as Abra. 
ham is expreſly declared to act by ſuch a Lay, 
ſo far his Conduct was juſt and right, If the 
Philoſopher would do any Thing to the Pur- 
poſe, let him prove, that all that is ſaid of God, 
and the Angel, and Jebovab, in this Hiſtory, 
is interpolated and forged ; and that his Words, 
Enthufiaſm, Conceit, wrought up Perſuaſion, and 
the like, were _— in the Text, and ſhould 
be accordingly reſtored to it. Or let him, ac- 
cording to his own moſt learned and critical Me- 
thod of explaining theſe Divine Appearances, 
tell us how we are to underſtand the Words : 
God tempted Abraham: The Angel of the Lird 
called to him out of Heaven : By myſelf have I 
feoorn, ſaith Jehovah : Whether of a Dream, 
or a Traveller, the Death of a Relation, an Oc- 
currence, and the like, We have God, the 
Angel of Jehovah, and Jehovah himſelf in this 
Hittory, and we will not part with them for 
any Conceit, or Dream, or Traveller, or Oc- 
currence, that his philoſophical Invention can 


conjure ub. To change real Appearances for 


mere Dreams, Angels of God, ſpeaking from 
Heaven, for mere Travellers, the Voice of Je- 
hovah for Occurrences and Deaths of Relations, 
opens the Door to ten thouſand Delufions and 
Miſtakes, and deſtroys all Suppoſition and 
Reality of the Voice and Will of G0, and there- 


fore makes the Philoſopher's Imagination, that 
Abraham miſtook them, quite impertinent and 
ſenſeleſs, 
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ſenſeleſs, For how could he mftake the Voice 
and Will of God, when, according to our Cri- 
tick, he never heard the one, nor had any real 
Signification of the other? 

What he ſays, that Abraham had frongly 
wrought himſelf into a Perſuaſion that God in 
reality required bim to put his Son to Death and 
urn him o Aſhes, and that accordingly he re- 
falved on it as an Ad of Obedience to God; is 
more than the Philoſopher can prove. Abraham, 
as I have ſhewn, appears to have been uncertain 
as to the Nature and Extent of the Command, 
whether Tack ſhould be really ſacrificed, or a 
Lamb in his Room. All that he reſolved on, 
was to go as far in his Obedience to God, as 
God ſhould direct him, and even to facrifice 
and burn his Son if he found it to be the Will 
of God that he ſhou'd. If he ſhould find that 
God would diſpenſe with this Sacrifice, he ne- 
ver reſolved to offer it ; and his Integrity and 
Faith in God was equally virtuous and reward- 
able, if he reſolved only to proceed juſt as far 
as God directed him, without ever actually re- 
ſolving on what he was not ſure was the Sub- 
ject of the Command, vi. to ſlay his Son, and 
reduce him to Aſhes on the Altar. If at laſt 
it ſhou'd appear, that God did in reality de- 
mand this Sacrifice, he was then determin'd- to 
offer it, for the very Reaſon the Philoſopher 
mentions, becauſe he firmly believed, that as 
God was able, fo he would certainly raiſe up 
his Son again from the Dead. And I preſume 
N 2 Abraham's 
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Abraham's Faith in the Power of God, was not 
mere Conceit, Enthuſiaſm, and wrought up 
Perſuaſion ; no, nor his believing that God 
would do it, conſidering that this was ne- 
ceſſary to vindicate his Truth and Faithful. 
neſs. 
3. He objects farther, that * is evident in 
Fact, that Abraham had miſtalen the Mind and 
Will of God, becauſe God prevented him in the 
Execution; and that wwe muſt ſuppoſe, either firſt 
that there are ſome Circumſtances omitted in thi 
Story, that might have ſet it in a clearer Light, 
+ or that Moſes miſtook the Caſe ; or elſe that A- 
braham vas under a Deluſion in this Caſe, and 
had wrought himſelf into a wrong Perſuafion, and 
miſtook the Voice and Will of God to him. But 


I think we need not one of theſe Suppoſitions to 


clear up and vindicate this Hiſtory ; and that 
it may be much more rationally ſuppoſed, ei- 
ther that the Philoſopher did not underſtand it, 
or did not care to repreſent it as he found it. 
To talk of miſtaking the Mind and Will of Gad, 
when he allows nothing of God in the Affair, 
but aſcribes the whole of it to Deluſion and 

Conceit, is to contradict himſelf, and abuſe his 
| Reader. And upon Suppoſition that the Ac- 
count of the Hiſtorian is true, that God com 
manded him to offer his Son, yet the Philoſo- 
pher's Aſſertion is far from being ſo, viz. that 
Abraham miſtook the Mind and Will of God. 
That Abraham did not fo fully underſtand it, 
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25 to be abſolutely ſure of the Event, but left 
the Deciſion intirely to God, and reſolved ab- 
ſolutely to be governed by his Direction, this 
I readily allow, and think I have proved. And 
as he was in this Uncertainty, twas impoſſi- 
ble he could be reſolved on his own Conduct, 
any farther than as to this general Point; that 
at all Hazards he would comply with the Will 
of God, whatever it ſhould appear to be; which 
ſurely was not ſuch an Enthuſiaſm and Delu- 
fion, as to be unworthy of Pardon, by a truly 
Philoſophical Mind. The Command was ex- 
preſs and plain : Offer him for a Burnt-Offering. 
And Abraham underſtood it as well, as if God 
had faid : Offer me a Lamb for a Burnt-Offering. 
He could not therefore be miſtaken in the Na- 
ture of the Command, but was only uncer- 
tain how far God would permit the Execu- 
tion of it. And this Uncertainty was neceſſary, 
to anſwer the Deſign intended by the Order, 
v2, that Abraham ſhould be put to a farther 
Trial of his Faith in the Power and Veracity 
of God, by being permitted to go ſo far, as to 
ſhew a determined Purpoſe even to facrifice his 
only Son. For this was giving the moſt ſubſtan- 
1 you of the Strength and Excellency of his 
ann, 


Nor is there any Omiſſion of any neceflary 


Circumſtances in this Hiſtory, We have the 
Command of God expreſs and clear, the Rea- 
ſon of giving it, the Obedience of Abraham to 
it, and the Commendation of God ta juſtify 
and approve it. The whole Story as it is told, 
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Appears a plain, artleſs, honeſt Narration, needs 
no Circumſtances to ſet it in an intelligible 
Light, and perfectly frees the Patriarch from 
all Suſpicion of Deluſion, and if it fixes any 
Blame, fixes it not on Abraham, but on that 
God, to whoſe Will he conformed himſelf 
Moſes evidently related it as he found. it, nor is 
there a ſingle Circumſtance to create Suſpicion 
either . of Want of Fidelity or Care. But 
4. Tho' he aſſigns the Reaſons of Abraham! 
Conduct in this Inſtance to Conceit, and Enthu- 
ſiaſm, to Deluſion and miſtaking the Will of 
God; yet if this ſhould not do, he hath another 
ready at Hand; viz, * that theſe Hebrews al. 
ways lookea upon human Sacrifices, from the very 
Beginning, as the higheſt and moſt acceptable Ali. 
of Devotion and Religion, when freely offered to 
the true God, as is plain in the Caſe of Abraham, 
And this, he adds, is a plain Proof of the con- 
mon Notion, or general received Opinion of that 
Time, that human Sacrifices might be injoyn'd and 
accepted of God as the moſt valuable and meri- 
torious Part of Obedience; and that the Blood of 
Man, fer the Expiation of Sin, and procuring 
the divine Favour, was much more efficactous than 
the Blood of Beaſts, And again, + we muſt ſup- 
poſe, that humane Sacrifices are agreeable to the 
Nature and Perfettions of God, and may be 
commanded. And this indeed is what Abraham 


ſeems to bave believed, and been perſuaded of. 


Lind the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
+ Vol. III. p. 97, 98. 
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ſuppoſes the ſame Thing, that Abraham's Faith 
and Reſolution upon it were good and meritorious 
in this Caſe, and conſequently that human Sacri- 
fices are agreeable to and confiſtent with the Na- 
ture and Perfections of God, and may accord- 
ingly be commanded, and made a poſitive Duty by 
Revelation, 

Humane Sacrifices I am very much inclined 
to believe, were very anciently in Uſe. Por- 
plyry as quoted by Euſebius, tells us, that ſuch 
Sacrifices were very ancient in * Egypt; and 
particularly of the + Phenicians, that in any 
great Calamities, whether of Wars, or Peſti- 
lence, or exceſſive Drought, they chooſe one 
of the deareſt to them, and ſacrificed him to 
Saturn, and that the Phenician Hiſtory is full 
of Inſtances of Perſons who made theſe Sacri- 
fices. And t Sanchoniathon, in his Phenician 


Hiſtory, tranſlated into Greek by Philo Biblius, 
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tells us it was uſual with the Ancients, in any 
great Calamities or Dangers for the Governours 
of their Cities or Countries, to deliver their 
favourite and beloved Child, to the Slaughter, 
as a Ranſom to the avenging Dæmons, to pre- 
vent the common Deſtruction; and that Chronus 
or 927477 himſelf, who was King of Phenicia, 
having an only Son by Anobret, a Native of that 
Country, dreſſed him up in royal Habit, and 
facrificed him upon an Altar he built for the 
Purpoſe, becauſe his Country was endanger'd 
by a bloody War. Chronus or Saturn here is 
unqueſtionably Ham, to whom Phænicia or 
the Land of Canaan fell, and whoſe Poſterity 
pled it; ſo that according to Sanchonrathon 
umane Sacrifices were introduced by him, 
and thence became frequent amongſt his Po- 
ſterity. And that theſe Sacrifices were in Uſe 
amongſt theſe People is confirmed by Me/es in 


that remarkable Prohibition, which I would 
recommend to the Conſideration of the Philoſo- 


pher: When the Lord thy God ſhall cut of 
the Nations ſium before thee, wwhither thou goeſt 
to poſſeſs them, and thou ſucceedeſt them, and 
droelleſt in their Land: Take heed to thy felf that 
thou be not ſuared by follrwing them, after that 
they be deſtroyed from before thee ; and that thor 
inquire net after their Gods, ſaying, Hoe did 
theſe Nations ſerve their Gods? Even jo will I 
ah likewiſe, Thou ſhall not do f6 unto the Lord 
thy God. For every Abomination to the Lord 


v Deut. xii. 29, 30, 31. 
| achich 
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which he hateth have they done unto their Gods. - 
For even their Sons and their Daughters have 
they burnt in the Fire to their Gods. So that 
according to facred and profane Hiſtory, hu- 
man Sacrifices were both very ancient and fre- 
quent amongſt the Inhabitants of Canaan; and 
therefore perfectly here agree with the Phi- 
loſopher, that 7t was à general received Opinion 
in Abraham's Time, eſpecially amongſt the 
Egyftians and Canaanites, that human Sacri- 
fices might be accepted of the Gods, And I 
will joyn with him in acknowledging, that as 
offer d by them, they were contrary to all the 
Principles of Nature, Reaſon and true Religi- 
on, and argued the higheſt Degeneracy and 
Corruption in Mankind, and the moſt miſtaken 
Sentiments of the Perfections of God, and the 
Worſhip due to him. He acknowledges alſo i 
that before Abraham, his Family wworſhiped by | i 
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Images, and that this Sort of Worſhip vas re- 
tained till the Time of Jacob, But then I do not 9 
ſee how theſe Things are reconcilable with what 9 
he aſſerts in another Place; f where ſpeaking of 'Y 
Enthuſiaſm, Superſtition, and the moſt unna- 
tural and incredible Accounts of God, and how 
it prevailed in Egypt before the Days of ses; 
he ſays: But it cannot be ſuppoſed, that this 
great Degeneracy, Corruption, and Inverſion of 
al Nature and Religion hapned ſo early, as the 
Days of Abraham. Why can't it be ſuppoſed, 
when he allows that the two grofleſt Corrupti- 
Vol. III.“ p. 105. + Page 93, 94. 
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ons of Religion in the whole World, vig. Image 
Worſhip and human Sacrifices, were, the firſt 
earlier than Abraham, and the latter agreca. 
ble to the general Opinion of his Times? Hu- 
man Sacrifices he affirms, are contrary to Na. 
ure and Reaſon, and that to ſuppoſe them a. 
greeable to, or conſiſtent with the Nature and 
Perfeitions of God, defiroys and ſets afide the 
whole Law of Nature, and leaves us no pri 
Principle or Rule of Judgment in Reaſon, con- 
cerning the Will and Law of God. If therefore 
there is plain Prof, as he himſelf aſſerts, + of 
the common Notion, or general received Opinion of 
that, Abraham's, Time, that human Sacrifies 
might be enjoyn'd and accepted of God, as the 
moſt valuable and meritorious Part of Obedience, 
and that the Blood of Man for the Eupiation of 
Sin and procuring the divine Favour was much 
more efficacious than the Blood of Beaſts : Then 
it will follow, that 76:5 groſs Degeneracy, In- 
werſion of Nature, and groſs Corruption of Re- 
ligion, happened as early as the Days of Abraham, 
fince no Corruption of Religion can be groſſer, 
than that which is contrary to Nature and Rea- 
fon, inconſiſtent with the Nature and Perfedl ions 
of God, and ſets aſide the whole Law of Nature. 
And yet this Moral Philoſopher, who tells us, 
twas the common Notion of Abraham's Time that 
ſuch unnaturalSacrifices were the moſt valuable and 
meritorious Part of Obedience, hath the Aſſu- 
rance and Front to tell the World, that this 

© Vol. III. p. 97, 9h98. Vol. I. p. 133. 
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great Degeneracy 
5 Nature and Religion, can't be ſuppoſed to hap 


gen ſo early as the Days of: Abraham. © Clearly 
to make theſe two Suppolitions conſiſtent, will 
require the whole of this able Philgſapber's In- 
vention and Criticiſm. | 7 

But tho' human Sacrifices were agreeable to 
the general Opinion of the Inhabitants of 
and Canaan, I do not fee how 'twill follow 
from thence, that theſe Hebrews always looked 
upon them, from the very Beginning, as "the 
moſt acceptable Acts of Devotion, when freely 
offered to the true God; and 'tis what I am 
very ſure he is not able to prove. The Ori- 
ginal Country where Abraham's Family dwelt was 
Chaldea, and there are no antient Autorities to 
prove that this Cuſtom of ſacrificing Children had 
ſo early as this, or ever obtain'd there. Philo 
expreſsly ſays the contrary, v2. that the Cuſ- 
tom of ſacrificing Children had not been re- 
ceived or approved in Babylon, nor in Meſepota- 
ma, nor amongſt the Chaldzans, tho' he was 
brought up, and ſpent the greateſt Part of his 
Time amongſt them ; and that therefore the 
Frequency. of theſe Things could not be that 
which prevailed with him to look on ſuch dread- 
ful Sights with Indifference. The Hebrews 


therefore did not from the Beginning look on 
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human Sacrifices as the moſt acceptable Ac 


of Devotion, ſince they do a from the Be. 
ginning never to have looked on or uſed them az 
any Acts of Devotion at all. If he makes Ara. 
bam the Original of the Hebrews, yet I don't ſee 
even then how it will be plain from his Caſe, that 
they thought fuch Sacrifices freely offered ſo very 
acceptable Acts of Devotion. By freely, he means 
voluntarily, and without Command from God; 
elſe his Inſtance from Abraham is nothing to 
the Purpoſe, who he fays determined to offer 
Iſaack thro Concert, without any divine Com- 
mand, But then he knows this will never be 
allow'd him, becauſe the Hiſtory contradict; 
this Conceit of his, and declares that what A. 
braham did, and reſolved to do, was by divine 
Command. Now how it follows, from Abra- 
bant's Intention to offer his Son Jaacł, upon 
Suppoſition God required it of him, that there- 
fore Abraham looked on human Sacrifices, frech 
offer d, i. e. without God's requiring them of 
him, as the moſt acceptable Acts of Devotion, 
is another Myſtery that needs this great Phil- 
fephical Genius to explain it. The Truth is, 
that there is no one ſingle Inſtance, in all the 
old Teſtament Writings, of an human Sacrifice 
offered to the true God freely, or otherwiſe; 
and tho the corrupted and idolatrous Jeus 
frequently made their Children paſs thro' the Fire 
to the Gods of the Nations around them, yet 
God expreſsly forbid all ſuch Offerings to him- 
ſelf as an Alumination; and therefore * He- 
| ewWS 
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has could not poltibly look on them as ac- 
ceptable Acts of Devotion to him, or as the moſt 
valuable and meritorious Ads of Obedience; unleſs 
the Philoſopher thinks they could imagine there 
was any peculiar Merit in thoſe Sacritices, which 
they well know to be his Abborrence. 

When he adds, that Tas the general Opini- 
on of the Time when Abraham lived, that the 
Blood of Man for the Expiation of Sin, and pro- 
curing the divine Favour, was much more effica- 
cious than the Blood of Beaſts; this may be true, 
for any Thing I can prove to the contrary, of 
the Egyptians and Canaanites, and other idola- 
trous Nations : But how the Conduct of Abra- 
lam in the Caſe of Jſaacłk can prove this, is 
paſt my Comprehenſion, If Abraham had 
actually offered up his Son, or attempted to 
offer him up freely, or offered him for the Ex- 
piation of Sin, or as a more efficacious Sacrifice 
to procure the divine Favour than the Sacrifice 
of a Beaſt, the Philoſopher's Inference would 
have been more to the Purpoſe. But he muſt 


know that not one of theſe Circumſtances can 


be proved of Abraham, but that he acted upon 
quite different Views; and that what in him 
was only a Readineſs to comply with a ſup- 
poſed and poſſible Command of God, without 
any Regard to the Expiation of Sin, was in them 
Superſtition and Wickedneſs; becauſe they act- 
ed without any Shadow or Pretence of a divine 
Order, and for ſuch Ends, as no Sacrifices, 
whether of Men or Beaſts, could in themſelves 


poſſibly 
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( 190 ) 
poſſibly anſwer ; ſince no Sacrifices whatſoever 
could, in the Nature of things, be, on their 
on Account, an Expiation for Sin, as it affect- 
ed the Conſcience, and the Acceptance of Man- 
kind with God in a future State. 

Another Inference he draws is, that the Ay. 
thor of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſuppoſes that 
human Sacrifices are agreeable to, and conſiſtent 
with the Nature and Perfections of God, and 
may be accordingly commanded, and made a poſ- 
tive Duty by Revelation, becauſe he ſuppoſes that 
Abraham's Faith and Reſolution upon it were 
good and meritorious in this Caſe, Abraham's 
Faith, according to the Author of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, was only this; that he accounted 
or believed that God was able to raiſe bis Son 
from the Dead, in Caſe he had actually offered 
him up, in Obedience to him: A Paith I 
ſhould thinkeven ourPhiloſopher ſhould notcen- 
ſure as Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, In Con- 
ſequence of this Faith he tells us he did offer 
bim, i. e. bound him, laid him on the Altar, 
on the Wood, and ſhewed himſelf ready to ſlay 
him, if God ſhould finally permit it. But he 
neither actually offered him, nor intentionally, 
but upon Suppoſition of God's actually requiring 
it» The Author therefore to the Hebrews leaves 
the Fact of the Sacrifice as the Hiſtory records it, 
without ſaying one Word about the Lawful- 
neſs of human Sacrifices, The Thing he com- 
mends Abraham for is ſimply this ; his ready 
Compliance with God's Method of trying his 

| Obedience, 
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Obedience, upon this Principle that God could 
raiſe the Dead, He ſuppoſes more than Con- 
ceit in Abraham, * even a divine Order, as the 
Hebrew Hiſtorian doth ; and that therefore, as 
the Philoſopher himſelf allows, the Command 
was juſt and right, becauſe from God. Upon 
Suppoſition therefore of ſuch a Command, the 
Philoſopher himſelf muſt commend Abraham 
as much as the Author to the Hebrews, be- 
cauſe if the Command was from God, twas 
juſt, and if juſt, Abraham muſt be obliged to 
obey it, and his Faith in God, that ſupported 
him in this Inſtance of Obedience, was, to 
uſe our Author's Words, good and meritorious. 
But if God did not command him, and if his 
Faith, that God was able to raiſe the Dead, 
was all Conceit and Enthuſiaſm; the Author 
to the Hebrews doth not commend him, and 
might therefore have eſcaped the Philoſopher's 
Cenſure, It ſhould alſo be added, that the 
Author to the Hebrews ſuppoſes that this Com- 
mand was only for Abraham's Trial: Abra- 
ham, oben he was tried, offered up Iſaack; and 
that therefore Abraham's Faith was worthy of 
Commendation, becauſe it enabled him to en- 
dure the Trial, and approve himſelf faithful to 
Cod. Now how doth it appear, that the Au- 
thor to the Hebrews could ever ſuppoſe, that 
Humane Sacrifices, not ordain'd by God by 


Way of Trial, are agrecable to him, becauſe he 
luppoſes, that God tried Abraham, by com- 
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manding 
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manding him to offer Jaack? Or, that Hu- 
mane Sacrifices, actually to be offered up, may 
be made a poſitive, ſtanding Duty by Revelatim, 
becauſe God tried Abraham by a Command of 
this Nature, that he never intended ſhould be 
thoroughly executed? If this Author only 
thought, that God intended nothing more than 
a Trial of Abrabam's Faith, he only thought 
that God had a Right to try him by ſuch 
a Method; a Right, that doth not in the 
leaſt infer that he thought there was a farther 
Right in God actually to command 755 


Sacrifices, as Inſtances of Worſhip agreeahle 
his Perfections; the commanding a Thing merely 
by Way of Trial, being quite different from a 
Command, intentionally given, for the actually 
doing the Thing; as different, as a Command 
that is given for Trial only, and not for Exe- 
cution, is from another Command, that is given 
to be finally executed, and not merely for Trial, 
_ 

In reality the Philoſopher injures the Author 
to the Hebrews, by telling us, that he /uppyſes 
Humane Sacrifices to be agreeable to God, and that 
they may be made a poſitive Duty by Rævelation; 
becauſe he commends Abraham's Faith; meaning 
by Humane Sacrijices, Men abſolutely put to 
Death, ſo as never to recover Life ; or offered 
as Propitiations for Sin. For the Author tothe 


Hebrews never ſuppoſed, that either of thoſe 
Circumſtances were applicable to the Caſe of 


Abraham ; becauſe he expreſsly tells us, that 
Abraham 
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Abraham accounted that God vas able to raiſe 
Iſaack from the Dead: And therefore he muſt 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that Abraham never once 
thought of offering to God an Humane Sacrifice, 
as that implied the intire Deſtruction of it; but 
only of a ſhort, temporary Death, that was to 
be fucceeded by an immediate, or ſpeedy Re- 
ſurrection, by the Power of God. And there- 
fore the Author to the Hebrews only ſuppoſes, 
that God may command a Father to put his 
Son to Death for a ſmall Period, in order to il- 
luſtrate his own Power and Faithfulneſs, by 
granting an immediate Reſurrectioſ to a new 
and durable Life; and that Abraham's Faith 
and Reſolution were therefore good, becauſe as 
he had, received ſuch” a Command, he would 
have executed it, had God inſiſted on it, thro' 
an intire Faith in the Divine Power and Fide- 
lity. And who would not act as Abraham did, 
in like Circumſtances, and freely offer himſelf or 
Son, that had Abraham's certain Aſſurance of the 
Divine Power to reſtore him? Every Man 
that had a becoming Faith in the Almighty 
Being, and a due Diſpoſition to pleaſe, and be 
rewarded of him. 

5. But the grand Queſtion is, How ſuch a 
Revelation could be proved as coming from God? 
Nhat Proof could he give, that he had any ſuch 
Revelation or Command from God? And will any 
f cur preſent Clergy undertake to prove, that ſuch 
a Command from God to Abraham can be now cre- 
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dible or probable to us? I think the C 
of the Thing may be abundantly proved, pr 
it is fairly conſider d what is, and what is not tg 
be proved, 

It is not neceſſary to be proved, that Abraham 
was aſſured, or that he thought he had a Com- 
mand from God, to put his Son to Death, ſo 
as iMtirely to deſtroy him, and for ever deprive him 
of Life ; or that $4 apprehended any foch 
lawful or fit, becauſe God never intended ſi 
a Command, and Abraham knew 'twas impoſ- 
ſible God ſhould give it, becauſe 1/aack's Life 
had been epſured to him by preceeding Pro- 
miſes, and a numerous Poſterity by him : No, 
nor need it be proved, that God gave him an 
Command to put him actually to ” Death at al 
or that Abraham fully and certainly underſtood 
the Command in * Þ Light ; becauſe, as the 
Event ſhewed, God had no uch Intention, not 
doth it appear that Abraham was ever abſolutely 
perſuaded that it was, Much leſs need it be 

roved, that Abraham thought Humane Sacri- 

ces for Sin were or could be acceptable to God, 
or that he thought it lawful, and therefore in- 
tended to offer Iſaack as an Attonement, or ex- 
piatory Sacrifice; becauſe of this there is not one 
finefe Word in the Hiſtory. 
However, I ſhall allow the Philoſopher, that 
as Abraham could not tell what the Event might 
be, and whether or no God might not permit 
him actually to ſlay his Son, ſo he was deter- 
min'd to put him to Death, if that ſhould 14 


6 

1:ſt appear to be the Intention of God; and that 
as Mrubam might apprehend that poſſibly this 
might be the Caſe, ſo he muſt think it fit for 
God to command, and therefore as fit for him- 
ſelf ro obey. And let him make the moſt of 
this Conceſſion, that he can. I think the Thing 
reconcileable with all the Principles of Nature 
and Religion, and with all the Ends of the Di- 
vineProvidence and Government. Ifhecan prove 
it otherwiſe, I ſhall eaſily change my Mind up- 
on Conviction. I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate 
and confirm this Matter, by the following Con- 
ſiderations: ". | 

1, Then, I lay it down as a certain Truth, 
that God is the abſolute and ſovereign Diſpoſer of 
Life and Death, and that he is under no Obli- 
rations to give, either Philoſophers or others, an 
Account of the Reaſons of his Conduct, cither 
in giving Life, or taking it away ; and that 
neither Innocence, nor Age, is, in the common 
Courſe of Providence, any Security of Life, or 
Exemption from Death ; becauſe Perſons of all 
Ages and Characters may, and do die, in the Courſe 
of Providence, either by the fixed Conſtitution 
and neceſſary Operation of natural Laws, or by 
Virtue of ſome peculiar Interpoſition and Diſ- 
poſal, z. e. in either Caſe by Virtue of the Will 
and Pleaſure of God. And I therefore pre- 
ſume, that Taack himſelf had originally and 
naturally no more Security of Life, than any 
Other Child or Perſon whatſoever ; and that it 
would have been no more cruel in God to have 
O 2 put 
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put him to Death, either in an ordinary or ex- 


traordinary Way, than it would to have put 
any other Perſon to Death exactly by the ſame 
Methods. If Jaach's Life had been taken from 
him, either by a lingering Fever, or by the ex- 
cruciating Torments of the Stone or Cholick, 
or by a gradual, long protracted Phthifis, would 
it have been demanded, how this could have 
been conſiſtent with the Nature and Perfection 
of God ? Or had God told Abraham, that he 
would have cauſed his I/aack, his beloved Son, 
to die, by one of theſe Diſorders, or a Complica- 

tion of them, muſt we have concluded, that Ara. 
ham was under a Deluſion, and had wrought him- 
ſelf into a wrong Perſuaſion, or miſtook the Voice 
and Will of God to him ? Will this Philoſopher 
diſpute the Will of God in this reſpect, or take 
on him to cenſure the Divine Conduct? 

Or, ſuppoſing that God had ordered Tjaack 
to go amongſt the Inhabitants of Canaan, to op- 
poſe the Idolatries and Impieties of thoſe Na- 
tions, or commanded Abraham to ſend him on 
this Errand, and aſſur'd both Father and Son, 
that in this Service the Cannanites ſhould put 
Jſaac to an ignominious and painful Death, 
Could cither of them have ght refuſed Obe- 
dience to this Command, Abraham to ſend, ot 
Tfaack to go? Ought they to have pleaded Na- 
ture, and the Paſſions and Principles of the Hu- 
mane Conſtitution, the one againſt ſending him, 
the other againſt going to ſuch a certain De- 
ſtruction ? Will our Philoſopher dare to 9 
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fuch a Command as a Drſſolution of the whole 
Law of Nature, and an unhinging the whole 
Frame of Nature, and leaving no human Creature 
am Rule of Action at all? And yet there are no 
Principles of Nature more ſtrong, nor to which 
all the Paſſions of the Humane Conſtitution 
more powerfully lead, than that of Self-preſer- 
vation in every one, and a Father's preſerving 
the Life of a beloved Son, But it was a — 
leſs Thing than this that God required of Abra- 
bom, even i the Command had been really to 
offer him : A Command indeed really to put his 
Son to Death, but not to a ſhameful or exceed- 
ing painful one, but as an Offering to God, and 
that by a ſingle Stroke, that muſt immediately 
have deprived him of all poſſible Senſation ; not. 
to a laſting and perpetual Death, but a Death 
that was to be immediately aboliſhed, and ſuc- 
ceeded by a Reſurrection to a long and proſperous 
Life: A Reſurrection that would have given the 
Father a Pleaſure equal to the Pain of having 
* his Son of Life, hightned the Dignity 
of his own Character, and greatly encreaſed the 
Moment of his Piety and Virtue : A Reſurrection 
that muſt have filled the Breaſt of his Son with 
a foy unſpeakable and full of Glory, and rendred 
his Name amongſt all Generations truly venera- 
le and facred, Abraham therefore, ſuppoſing 
he underſtood the Command of putting his Son 
to Death, muſt have acted upon theſe Principles, 
of God's abſolute Property in his Son's Lite, and 
his immutable and indiſputable Right to take 
away 
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away Life, either for a longer or a ſhorter Sea, 
ſon, and by whatſoever Means his own Wiſdom 
ſhould preſcribe ; and, the Reaſonableneſs. of 
Obedience to him, even in Circumſtances where 
the Paſſions of Human Nature may in ſome 
Reſpects reluctate to the Command: Principles 
of Conduct immutably reaſonable and fit in 
themſelves, and which, I challenge this, Philo- 
ſopher to prove irrational and abſurd, Abra- 
ham therefore could be under no Difficulty to 
know whether this was a Command from God, 
from the Nature of it, becauſe not in. the leaſt 
inconſiſtent with the Reaſon of Things, nor ſub- 
verſive of any real and immutable Law of Na- 
ture. But farther, 

2, I can ſee no Abſurdity in the Suppoſition, 
that God may order a Father to put his Son ab- 
ſolutely to Death, if there be any certain wile 
and valuable Reaſons to be anſwered: by it, nor 
any bad Conſequences that can follow from it. 
I here utterly, exclude the Conſideration of be- 
ing put to Death as a propytiatory Sacrifice, For 
I will allow this Author, as ſtrongly as he 
pleaſes, that no Sacrifices of Beaſts or Men, can 
in the Nature of Things, be in, them/ebves, and 
abſtracted from other Conſiderations, any Kind 
of · Attonement whatſoever for the moral. Guilt 
of Sin, or be in the leaſt ayailable with God for 


this Purpoſe, But yet there may be Reaſons. 


that may juſtify Parents putting their, Children 


to. Death, fo that the Thing is not ſtrictly, and 


* 


abſolutely, and in itſelf, and always ae, | 
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Eli was High Prieſt and Governour of the 
Jeus, but his Sons were Sons of Belial, bo 
knew not the Lord, Their Crimes were ſuch as 
deſerved Death, and the Father, in ſpite of all 
the Pleadings of natural Affection, ought to have 
puniſhed them with Death, and was extreamly 
criminal in not doing it. Brutus, amongſt the 
Romans, ſtands as a noble Inſtance of a Father's 
puniſhing his Children with Death; and 
other Inſtances are mention'd by Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſenſs, But how are ſuch Inſtances as 
theſe vindicable upon the Principles of natural 
Reaſon and Affection? What can juſtify ſuch a 


ſevere Procedure in a Father ? The Publick 
Good, f and | | 


Ut arcendis ſceleribus exemplum nobile eſſet, 


That they might ſtand as an eminent Example by 
their Puniſhment, for the Diſcouragement of 
ſuch Crimes as they had been guilty of, And' 
if this be agreeable to the Principles of Reaſon, 
it will follow ; that the Command to a Father 
to put his Son to Neath, is not a Command to 
do a Thing eſſentially and immutably unnatural, 
and which may be known by the very Nature 
of the Command to be always abſolutely unfit ; 
but that 'tis a Command to do a Thing, that 
may, and ought to be done, when Conſidera- 
tions of the Publick Welfare, the Diſcourage- 
ment of Vice, and the promoting of Virtue, 


Rom. Ant. p. 524. + Liv. I. 2. e. 5. 
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do really require ſuch an extraordinary Conduct 
of a Father towards his Son, 

But the Sons of Eli, and of Brutus, were 
Criminals, and ſo don't at all anſwer to the Caſe 
of Tſaack, True, not intirely. But if Eu 
Sons deſerved to die, and Brutus's Sons were 
juſtly puniſhed with Death, for the Publick 
Good, 7. e. if the Publick Good, the Encou- 
ragement of Virtue, and the putting a Stop to 
Vice, were the Reaſons why ſach a Sacrifice 
was neceſſary, and the only Reaſons that could 
juſtify ſuch a Proceedure, and Reaſons that 4 


fully juſtify it; then, I ſay, that the Publick 


Good, in theſe Reſpects, is to beꝰ pieferred to 
the Life of any ſingle Perſon; and that there- 
fore God may, conſiſtent with every real Law 
of Nature, call out any particular Perſons, and 
oblige them to yield themſelves to Death, when 
he knows tis neceſſary to anſwer this, or the like 
valuable End. And, if they were perfectly inno- 
cent, the ſame Reaſon ought to engage them vo- 
luntarily to ſacrifice themſelves, and chearfully to 
yield up Life, when the Providence of God 
thus calls them to it; and eſpecially, if there 
be a real Command of God, expreſs and poſi- 
tive, obliging them thus to give themſelves up 
to Death. With Precepts of this Nature, I 


ged cum omnia ratione animoque luſtraris, omnium Socie- 
tatum nulla eit gravior, nulla carior, quam ea quæ cum Repub- 
lica eſt unicuique noſtrum. Cari ſunt parentes, cari liberi, pro- 
pinqui, familiares : Sed omnes omnium caritates patria una 


complexa eſt : pro qua, quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere, ſi 


ei ſit profaturus? Cicer. de Offig. I. 1. c. 17. _ 
acknowledge, 
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acknowledge, Chriſtianity every where abounds, 
and abſolutely obliges all its Profeſſors to die, 
voluntarily to die, and chearfully 7 ſacrifice 
themſelves, whenever it becomes neceſſary for 
the Publick Good, i. e. for the ſake of Religion 
and Virtue, as a Teſtimony to the Truth of it, to 
promote the Practice of it, and thereby diſcou- 
tage all private and publick Vice and Wicked- 
neſs. And theſe Sacrifices, theſe Humane Sa- 
crifices, theſe voluntary Humane Sacriſices, which 
the Perſons, who thus offer themſelves, may 
eaſily avoid the making of, are highly pleaſing 
and acceptable to God; acceptable upon Ac- 
count of their very Innocence, Purity and In- 


tegrity ; however execrable the Wickedneſs of 


thoſe may be, who put them under the Neceſ- 
ſity of thus willingly yielding and facrificing 


themſelves to God. Let the Philoſopher make 
the beſt of theſe Conceſſions ; I'll ſtand to all, 
the Inferences he can draw from them, let them 


appear as formidable as they will, 


Thus much farther therefore are we proceed- | 


ed, viz, to acknowledge that Men may be 
obliged to ſacrifice themſelves for the Publick 


Good, without any direct Forfeiture they have 
made of Life to the Laws of God or Man; 


yea, upon Suppoſition of the moſt perfect In- 
nocence and Virtue ; ſo that Innocence and Vir- 
tue are not to be oppoſed to the Will of Provi- 
dence, and the Command of God, nor to be 
pleaded as Reaſons for not ſubmitting to Death 


with the utmoſt Chearfulneſs, when God, for 


theſe 
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theſe Reaſons, requires it. Had Jaack there. 
foe lived in Times when ſach a Sacrifice had 
been-demanded of him, and when the before. 
mention'd Ends could probably have been an- 
fwer'd by his chear fully ſubmitting to it, would 
not. ſuch a Sabmiſſion been his Duty, what. 
ever might have been the Manner in which that 
Sacrifice might have been order'd to have been 
made ? 

Should the Good of Society, the Ends of Re- 
lgion, the promoting Virtue, and the conſe- 
quent Diſcouragement of Vice, depend on 4 
Father's employinz his only Son in ſuch an Ac- 
tion, as the Father knew would certainly in the 
Event prove the Loſs of his Son's Life; would 
not the Father, by ſending his Son on ſuch an 


Action, as operly ſacrifice his Son, as if he 


actually put him to Death with his own Hands; 


eſpecially if he could have prevented his going 


on the fatal Errand ? And would the Father's 


Conſent, or Order, for his going be criminal 


or unnatural? Or, ſhould God, by expreſs and 
immediate Revelation, appoint the Father to 
fend his Son on ſuch a Defign, and expreſs 
tel} him the Conſequence ſhould be the Dea 
af his Son, would our Philoſopher, in moving 


and pathetick Terms, cry out: That God, in 


this, or any other Caſe, ſhould diſſolue the Liv 
of Nature, and make it a Man's Duty, as 


Thing morally reaſonable and fit, to at? ** 


to al the natural Principles and Paſſions of the 
* Val. I. p. 133, 134- 
Humane 
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Humane Conſtitution, is abſolutely incredible, and 
nor? faſſibly be denied. Ad upon fuch a Stuppo- 


fition I defy all the Clergy. in England 70 prove, 


that any. Thing can, be juſt or unjuſt, morally fit 
r unfit, antecedent to a poſitive Will? Would 


. not all the Clergy in England laugh- at his De- 


farce, and tell him, that he knew nothing of 


the Law of Nature, the Senſe of Nations, not — 
the Foundations of Morality ; and that he talk- 


od neither becoming a Philaſopher, nor a Man 
of Honour, to ſet. up any Principles or Paſſions 
of Humane Nature 


Virtue? Such a Conduct as this of a Father towards 
his Son, and his thus ſending him to certain Death, 
*. would be no Diſſolution of the Law of Na- 
ture, but acting according to it in the nobleſt 
Manner; and therefore ſuch a Command for 
a Father to ſacrifice his Son, may be given by» 
God, and certainly known to proceed from him, 
and carry in it a certain Obligation to Obedi- 
ence. 

Tis not an Inſtance altogether unlike this, 
which Cicero celebrates as an Act of heroick 
Virtue. When Mark Anthony was in Arms 


againſt the Noman Republick, the Senate or- 


Eſt autem jus naturale adeo immutabile, ut ne a Dee qui- 
dem mu;ari queat. Fit tamen interdum ut in his actibus, de 


quibus jus nature aliquid conſtituit, imago quædam mutationis-. 


fallat incautos, cum revera non jus naturz mutetur, quod im- 
mutabile eſt, ſed res, de 2 jus naturæ conſtituit, quæque mu- 
tationem recipit. Gros. de Jur. Bel. I. 1. c. 1. 15. 6. 


againſt the Publick Good, 
and in Oppoſition to the Intereſtiof Religion and 


der'd 


—— — 
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der'd Ser. Sulpicius upon an Embaſſy to him. 
Sulpicius would have excuſed himſelf, by a 


dangerous Diſtemper he then laboured under, 


which had emaciated him, and which" f he 
knew would prove his Death, if he undertook 


dom and Integrity, and that no Perſon was ſo 
fit to be 1 in the Affair, inſiſted on their 
Choice, and the Conſul Panſa urging it upon 
him, he complied ; declaring, f that he pre- 
ferred the Authority of the Senate, and the Good 
of the Republick, to his own Life. Sulpictus's 
$ Son did not oppoſe the Senate's Requeſt, and 
his Father's Purpoſe. He accordingly went, 
without any Hope of ever returning, but with 
a certain Projpett of Death, which he might 
have avoided by remaining at home. And ac- 


* Quem cum videretis re magis morbum, quam oratione ex- 
eulantem, non vos quidem crudeles fuiſtis, quid enim minus in 
hunc ordinem convenit : Sed cum ſperaretis nihil eſſe, quod non 
Wius auctoritate et ſapientia effici poſſet, vehementius excula- 
rioni obſtitiſtis. Philip. 9. c. 4. Edit. Græv. 

+ Ser. Sulpicius cum aliqua perveniendi ad M. Antonium ſpe 
profettus eft, nulla revertendi. Ibid. c. 1. Quis dubitat quin 
ei vitam abſtulerit ipſa legatio? Secum enim ille mortem extu- 
lit. Ibid. c. ;. 

t Difficillimo reipublicæ tempore gravi periculoſoque morbo 
affeCtus, auctoritatem ſenatus, ſalutemque reipublicæ vitæ ſuæ 
prepoſuerit.” Ibid. c. 7. 

$ Tum vero denique filium, meque ſeduxit—cujus nos vir- 
tutem admirati, non auſi ſumus adverſari voluntati. Movebatur 
fingulari pietate filius: Non multum ejus perturbationi meus do- 
lor concedebat. Sed uterque noſtrum cedere cogebatur magni- 
tudini animi orationiſque gravitati. Ibid. c. 4. 

| Secum enim ille mortem extulit, quam ſi nobiſcum reman- 
Effet, ſua cura, optimi filii, fidelifimeque conjugis diligentia 
vitare potuiſſer, Ibid, c. 3. | 


cordingly 


that Embaſſy. The Senate, knowing his Wiſ. 
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cordingly he died in his Embaſſy. And there- 
fore Cicero gently reproaches the Senate with 
their having deſtroy'd this excellent Man. Now 
muſt we fay, that the Senate, and Sulpicius his 
Son, and Friends, who perſuaded him to under- 
take, or acquieſced in his undertaking this Em- 
baſſy for the Publick Good, in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances as twas well known muſt prove his 
Death, ated an unnatural Part, in thus ſacri- 
fing a Senator, a Father, and a Friend; and 
that Sulpicius was obliged, by the Principles and 
Paſions of the Humane Conſtitution, never to 
have conſented, and his Son obliged, by the ſame 
Principles and Paſſions, to have done all he 
could to have prevented it ? The Romans thought 
bim obliged thus to expoſe himſelf to Death for 
the Common Welfare, and f rewarded his he- 
roick Virtue with a publick Monument, and 
with a brazen Statue, to perpetuate his exem- 
plary Merit. 

Once more ; ſhould there be any valuable 
Ends of Religion and Virtue, of publick Wel- 
fare, and the Happineſs of Mankind to be 
anſwer'd, by a Father's putting his Son to Death, 
not by the Hands of other Perſons, but by his 


Vos enim, P. C. grave dictu eſt, ſed dicendum tamen, vos 
quam Ser. Sulpicium vita privaſtis. Ibid. c. 4. 

7 Cum talis vir, ob rempublicam in. legatione mortem obie- 
tit Senatui placere Ser. Sulpicio ftatuam pedeſtrem æneam in 
Roſtris, ex hujus ordinis ſententia, ſtatui—et cum ita de re- 
publica meritus ſit, ſenatum cenſere, atque e republica exiſti- 
mare, ædiles curules edictum, quod de funeribus habeant, Ser. 
do picii QF. Lemonia Rufi funeri remittere. Id. Ibid. c. 7. 
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own; would he have hereby an Opporty 
of diſplaying, in a very ſurpriſing Manner, A 
Power of the true God, in Oppoſition to falſe 
ones; the Mercy and Compaſſion of this God, 
in Oppoſition to the Cruelty and Barbarity al. 
lowed and ſanctified by pretended Deities ; and 
the Veracity and Faithfulneſs of the true God, 
by the Performance of his Promiſes, even when, 
in a natural Way, that Performance became 
impoſſible: Should he Hereby be called to give 
an exemplary Proof of his own Obedience to 
God, and of his Truſt and Faith in his Power 


plary a Reward, and to make him a Pattern of 
Religion and Virtue to all fucceeding Genera- 
tions; and could this Sacrifice of a Son by a Fa- 
ther be made, without any real or conſiderable 
Injury done to the Son, yea, ſo as to ſeeute him 
an everlaſting Honour, and the moſt ſignal 
Blefling and Reward from God : Wauld the 
Command of God, thus circumſtanced, to put a 
Son to Death, be morally unreaſonable and unfit, 
abſolutely incredible, and impoſſible to be 
proved ? Is here not every kind of moral Fitneſs 
to fender the Command worthy of God, every 
Circumſtance to engage the Father. to a Com- 
pliance with it? And every one of theſe Cir- 
cumſtances concurred in the Cafe of AMrubum. 
Had he actually put his Son to Death on the 
Altar, he abſolutely knew that God muſt raiſe 
him from the Dead, to accompliſh the Pro- 
miſes relating to him, and that God wos able 


and Goodneſs, in order to fit him for as exem- 
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to raiſe him, becauſe * e rapabch evrov enopurare 
a veupwv, he had in like Manner, or comparative- 
ly, recei ved him from the Dead; reeeived him 
4 Reward, viz, of his Faith, as the Word 
rouge frequently ſignifies ; his own Body, and 
that of his Wife, being naturally fo far dead, 28 
to be incapable of having a Son ; and that this 
Reſurrection of his Son would have been a glo- 
nous Inſtance of the ſuperiour Power of the true 
God, over all the Idols of the Nations around 
him. Nor would the Mercy of God appeared 
fs illuſtrious, in thus rewarding 1/aack with a 
Reſurrection to Life, whereby the Cruelty of 
the Heathen Gods: muſt haye been ſet in the 
ſtrongeſt View, who permitted Humane Sacri- 
fices to be offered to them, without any poſſible 
Hope of their Redemption from Death, How 
ſtrong a Confirmation would it alſo have been 
of the Divine Faithfulneſs, in thus miraculouſly 
raiſing up a dead Perſon, that none of the Pro- 
miſes of God might fail concerning him, Abra- 
lam 's Piety to the true God would hereby have 
been — recommended, in chus parting with 
ſo valuable a Life, at the Order of God; nor 
would Jaac himſelf have received any real In- 
jury from his Father; the putting him to a Mo- 
ment's Pain being nothing in Compariſon of the 
lleſſings enſured him by the renewed Promiſes 
to his Father, and of the Honour he would have 


' Tlapafran. TIpayparer Lt. Heſych. 6 Tapabinn,,” 
fmiliter ac, non ſecus ac. Sic gy agprovyn. Stulte. gy . -· 
dapienter, gy TN Celeriter, &c. 4 
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teceived by ſo miraculous a Reſurrection: And 
had he ever retain'd the Marks of the Wound k 
that took from him his Life, they would haye cl 
been unſpeakably more glorious, than the Scar, al 
of Conquerors, returning triumphantly from the d 
Dangers of Battle. Vi 

Theſe or the like muſt have been the Reaſon. ſ; 
ing3 of Abraham, that confirmed his Reſoluticy t 
to proceed in this Affair, as far as the Order of MW © 

God ſhould lead him; even to the actual fi. a 
crifieing of his Son, if that ſhould appear at 0 
laſt to be the Will of God ; and his Procedure . 
in it is juſtified by all the real Principles of Re- 
ligion, Magnanimity, Courage, Regard to him- 
ſelf and Son and the Publick Good. And if he 
was ſure, that the ſame Being who promiſed 
and gave him his Son, did command the Sa- 
crifice of him, there was nothing in the Nature 
of the Command, to one in Abraham's Circum- 
ſtances, that could give him any reaſonable 
Suſpicion that it was not the Command of the 
true God, or that it was unfit or unnatural for 
him to execute. 

What therefore ſhould hinder any of ar 
preſent Clergy from undertaking to prove, that 
fuch a Command from God to Abraham can be 
now credible or probable to us, provided any cf 
us were in exactly like Circumſtances with him! 
If the Circumſtances be different, eſentrally df- 
ferent, the preſent Clergy are not ſo weak, 2 
to talk or think any Thing about ſuch a Com- 


mand, or the Probability of it; becauſe they 
Know 
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know the Credibility of it depends on the pe- 
culiar Circumſtances attending it. Suppoſe, 
any Perſon, living in like Times as Abraham 
did, as independent on all Socicty and civil Go- 
vernment as Abraham was, that received the 
fame and as frequent Appearances of God, and 
that had a Son born to him by the ſame Kind 
of miraculous Reſurrection, as Abraham had; 
2 Son Heir to like Promiſes, and who in Virtue 
of ſuch Promiſes muſt, if offered, have been 
raiſed from the Dead ; and ſuch a Command 
will be as credible now as it was then. But if 
theſe or any of the principle Circumſtances, at- 
tending Abraham's Caſe, be now wanting, then 
ſuch a Command to any Perſon now living will 
not, cannot be equally credible and probable, 
And therefore if he means by his Queſtion : 
Will any of our preſent Clergy undertake to prove, 
that ſuch a Command from God to Abraham can 
be now credible or probable to us? Whether any 
Man now living amongſt us, can make it pro- 
bable to us, that he hath, like Abraham, a 
Command to ſacrifice his Son; I very freely 
anſwer him, No: Becauſe he is not the Head 
of an independent Clan or Tribe, as the Pa- 
triarch was; but is a Member of a Society, 
and under the Reſtraint of civil Laws, and 
is therefore reſponſible to Government and 
Society for his Conduct, and therefore hath no 
private independent Property in the Life of his 
Children, which are as truly the Childen of So- 
cicty as his own, and whoſe Lives therefore 

F cannot 
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cannot be taken from them without or contra. 
ry to the Leave of Society. And therefore ng 
Member of Society can make it now probable 
or credible that he hath a private Command 
from God to ſacrifice his Child, unleſs he can 
ſatisfy the Society he belongs to that he hath 
received ſuch a Command ; becauſe that is ſup. 
poling he hath a Right to do a Thing, which 
Socicty hath a Right to hinder him from doing, 
and for which they may puniſh him with death, 
if he actually doth it. And therefore as God 
cannot be the Author of contradictory Com- 
mands, ſo I believe he will not give any Man 
a Right to do an Action, which he hath obliged 
Society, as ſuch, by all Means to prevent. If 
God ſhould give any particular Member of 
Society a Command to ſacrifice his Son, God 
will unqueſtionably take care to fatisfy Soei 
in this Reſpect; and unleſs they have full Sa- 
tisfaction herein, they have a Right, as the 
Guardians of Life and Property, to hinder ſuch 
an intended Action if they can, or if they can't, 
to puniſh the Actor as a Criminal with Death. 
And therefore no ſuch private Command can 
be now credible, becauſe nothing is more in- 
credible than that God ſhould give a private 
Man a Right to take away that Life, which 
he hath given Society a Right to preſerve ; or 
make that a Man's Duty to himſelf which he 
obliges Society, as ſuch, to puniſh as one of 
the greateſt Crimes againſt them, 


But 
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But the Caſe of Abraham was quite diffe- 
ent, who was under no Obligation to the 
Laws of any particular civil Society, to which 
he was reſponſible for the Life of Jaac, but 
was Lord and Governour of his own Family, 
and as ſuch inveſted with 4 ſupream Power 
over them: Or was as the H:ttites * filed him 
ETR N- a Prince of God, a mighty excel- 
bent Prince, as appeared from his numerous 
Train of Servants, great Riches and exemplary 
Picty. Twas therefore a Matter wholly to be 
tranſacted between Father and Son, which the 
Father had a Right to do when commanded, 
and which no particular Nation or Society or 
Government had a Right to prevent or puniſh ; 
and for the doing of which therefore a private 
perſonal Command was ſufficient ; as ſufficient 
as a Command from God to Society, to permit 
ſuch an Action in any Father, would be a ſuf- 
ficient Juſtification and Warrant to them for 
ſuch Permiſſion. And therefore take this Part 
of Hiſtory, as it lies in the Book of Moſes, and 


+ Regiminis Patriarchalis ſeu Regii, ejuſque preſefturaram 
ſubſtitutarum actus in imperando, coercendo, in jus vocando, 
ſententiam ferendo, executioni mandando, reliquiſque imperii 
ac juriſdictionis Appendicibus habebantur, Seiden. de Sy ned. 
p. 1146, And agin. Haud credibile videtur eos non tam ſa- 
cias quam prola as cauſas, eaſque omnimodas, pariter & e re 
nata tractaſſe ac deſiniviſſe. Atque æquum ſane eſt ut de Pa- 
trarchis etiam anterioribus, Ada, Setho, Noaeho, Melchize- 
deko, Abraha, aliis, hujus intervalli principibus ſummis, eo» 
'um que fuere præſecturis mino;ibus tantuudera admittamus. 
Id, Ibid, p. 1141. Edit. Londin, 

* Gen, XXüii. 6. 
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ſtrip it of all Philoſophical Conceits, Dreams, 
Diſguiſes, and Miſrepreſentations, and the 
Command will appear as credible or probable, 
as any other recorded in his Writings; and to 
carry in it no Contradiction to any Rights or 
Claims of Society, any more than it doth to 
any genuine Principles of Reaſon and Nature. 

6. When the Philoſopher calls this command 
* 2 diſſolving the Law of Nature, tis abſurd and 
impertinent ; unleſs he can prove, that a Fa- 
ther's putting a Son to death is imply, in itſelf, 
at all Times, and invariably unnatural ; or that 
God hath not the abſolute Diſpoſal of human 
Life; or that 'tis abſolutely impoſſible that 
God can ever have, in any fingle Inſtance, any 
Ends of Wiſdom and Goodneſs to anſwer by 
ſuch an Order, or that there were no ſuch 
Ends to be anſwer'd in this; or that God can- 
not raiſe the Dead, or that Abraham knew he 
neither would nor could reſtore aach. The 
Law of Nature in this Caſe is this, and pre- 
ciſely this: That no Father put his Son to 
Death, ſo as abſolutely to deprive him of Life, 
without juſt Reaſon; a Law of Nature that 
extends to all Mankind without Exception. 
But when there are Reaſons, juſt and ſufficient 
Reaſons, for the reſigning and taking away 
Life, the Law of Nature and Reaſon then 
requires a quite different Conduct; and I am 
not afraid to affirm, that as Abraham had the 
poſitive Command of that Being to ſacrifice hi 


Vol. I. p. 143. 
| Son, 
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Son, who gave him to him originally, as Ja- 
as Death muſt have been but for a little 
Seaſon, had he been actually ſacrificed, ſo theſe 
Circumſtances make it infinitely different from 
all other Inſtances of humane Sacrifices, makes 
the Command appear reaſonable in itſelf, juſ- 
tines Abraham's Conduct, and renders it wor- 
thy the Imitation of all good Men, when they 
can be ſure they are in like Circumſtances with 
him, 

Even this Author himſelf ſays : Tis very 
plain that Abraham, however he came by it, 
bad a ſtrong indubitable Perſuaſion, that if be 
ſrou'd ſacrifice his Son, as God was able, ſo he 
would certainly raiſe him again from the Dead, 
and make good his Promiſe in him, after he bad 
been burnt to Aſhes. Methinks he need not have 
been at a Loſs how Abraham came by this Per- 
ſuaſion, when he himſelf hath intimated the 
very Reaſon, viz. that this was neceſſary 79 
make good the Promiſes God hath made con- 
cerning him. But then this very Conceſſion 
deſtroys one of the principle Objections againſt 
the Conduct of Abraham, viz. that in Abra- 
Lam's Caſe, and theirs who offered humane 
dacrifices after him, + the Nature and Reaſon of 
the Thing itſelf is the ſame. How is the 4 Na- 

F 2 ture 

Vol. III. p. 271. + Ibid. p. 270. 
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ture of the Thing itſelf the fame, when the 
Nations who offered humane Sacrifices put them 
abſolutely to Death, without any divine Order 
or the leaft Imagination of an immediate Re- 
ſurrection, or good and juſtifiable Reaſon what- 
foever; and when Abraham had an abfolute 
Order for doing it, and a full Certainty, that if 
he had facrificed his Son, he muſt have been 
immediately or ſoon reftored to Life, in order 
to the Accompliſhment of God's Promiſes? 
How 1s the Reaſon of the Thing the ſame, 
when the Caſcs themfelves thus widely differ, 
and when the Illuſtration of the divine Power, 
in the Reſurrection of a dead Perſon, may 
be a ſafnctent Reaſoa for depriving him of 
Life for a ſmall Scaſon, when the abſolute De- 
ſtruction of Perſons by offering them in Sa- 
crifice intirely excludes the very Poffibility of 
that Reafon's taking Place? 

7. The ſame Conſideration takes of the 
Force of every other Objection alledged by the 
Philoſopher againſt the Probability of this be- 
ing commanded by God; ſuch as, that 'twas 
a Thing not fit to be done, and coutrary 10 
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Nature and Reaſon. What was a Thing not 
fit to be done ? What, the abſolute Deſtruction 
of Abraham's Son? This is no new Diſcovery. 
Abraham knew this ſome thouſand Years be- 
fore the Philoſopher was born, and that God 
never commanded it, But 1s it a Thing unfit 
in its Nature, that God ſhould take away a 
Child's Life by his Father's Hands, for a ſmall 
Seaſon, in order to raiſe him again, to be a 
Teſtimony of his own ſuperiour Power, in the 
midſt of prevailing Superſtition and Idolatry ? 
Abraham might judge the former to be con- 
trary to Nature and Reaſon, and that God 
would not command it ; but might eaſily ſee 
the Reaſonableneſs of his enjoyning the latter, 


and reconcile it to all the Principles and Paſ- 


ions of Nature; becauſe the great Objection 
of Nature was abſolutely removed by the Cer- 
tainty he had of his Son's ReſurreCtion. 

8. Again, he ſays God could not command 
it, * as being contrary to his own Perfections. 
Command what? The abſolute Deſtruction of 
Jaac by his Father, where there were no va- 
luable Reaſons to require it? Who fays he 
dd? Who juſtifies ſuch a Command ? The 
Command at moſt, as Abrahom underſtood 
it, was only to take away his Son's Life for a 
deaſon, in order to his receiving him again by 
a miraculous Reſurrection. But what Perfecti- 
on of God doth this contradict? Goodneſs ? 
No. The Reſurrection of Jaach would have 


* Vol. III. p. 29. 
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been a ſufficient Vindication of this, and have 
impreſſed ſuch a laſting Honour on him, and 
might have been productive of ſuch valuable 
Effects, as to have taken away all Suſpicion of 
Severity and Cruelty in God; even as the fu. 
ture Reſurrection of the ancient Martyrs for 
the Cauſe of God will abundantly free his Pro- 
vidence from the like Suſpicions and Charges; 
their being no Cruelty in God's ordering or 
permitting temporary Evils, in order to bring 
out of them more ſubſtantial and abundant 
Good. Nor could Abraham think ſuch a Com- 
mand contrary to Wiſdom or Equity, be- 
cauſe he knew the Reſurrection of his Son 
would be a glorious Demonſtration of the di- 
vine Power and Faithfulneſs, and a ſtanding 
Evidence of his being ſuperiour in all Perfec- 
tion to the idol Gods of the Nations around him, 
and might therefore be a Means to preſerve 
his own Poſterity from ever falling into the 
Worſhip of thoſe Idols : Ends which this ve- 
nerable Patriarch knew worthy the Wiſdom and 
Equity of the divine Providence to promote, 
even by the temporary Sufferings of his own 
Son, if God ſhould think proper to appoint 
them for theſe Reaſons. 


9. He urges farther the Suppoſition that God 


commanded this as a poſitive Duty, deftreys 
and ſets afide the «ole Law of Nature, and 
leaves us no prior Principle or Rule of Judgment 
in Reaſon, concerning the Will and Law of Gd 
Vol. III. p. 98. 1 Vol, I. p. 134. 
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tn us; and upon this Principle it is evident, that 
mthing can be right or wrong, fit or unfit, in the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things; but that God may 
command the moſt unfit or unrighteous Things in 
the World by mere arbitrary Will and Pleaſure. 
A Suppofition that muſt unhinge the whole Frame 
of Nature, and leave no human Creature any 
Rule of Action at all, The Queſtion ſtill re- 
turns, what Suppoſition and Principle he means? 
The appointing Abraham intirely to deprive his 
Son of Life, by mere arbitrary Will and Plea- 
ſure, without any wiſe and good Reaſons for 
ſuch an Appointment ? The Philoſopher knows 
Abraham never acted upon ſuch a Suppoſition 
and Principle, and he hath himſelf fully ac- 
quitted him from it, by allowing that he eas 
indubitally perfuaded that God both could and 
would raiſe him from the Dead; How then 
could Abraham ever imagine, that God's com- 
manding him to put his Son toDeath, that God 
might illuſtrate his Power by raiſing him im- 
mediately or ſoon from the Dead, and in or- 
der to bring about ſome wiſe Ends of his Pro- 
vidence, was ſetting aſide the Law of Nature, 
which only commands us never wholly to de- 
ſtroy Life without or contrary to Reaſon? And 
principally for this Reaſon, becauſe when we 

deſtroy it, we can never. poſſibly reſtore it? 
Was it as truly in the Power of Man to raiſe 
at his Pleaſure from the Dead, as it is to put a 
Perſon to death, would not even the Law of 
Nature, with Reſpect to the Preſervation of 
Life, 
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Life, be greatly different from what it is now: 
Will this Author or any reaſonable Man, upon 
this Suppoſition, ſay that the taking away of 
Life would, in all Inſtances, be the moſt un- 
righteous and unfit Thing in the World? True 
it is, this Power of raiſing the Dead is not in 
Man, and therefore it becomes a moſt unrigh- 
tcous and unfit Thing in any one to take 
away the Lite of another without juſt Reaſon; 
becauſe 'tis a moſt unrighteous and unfit Thi 

in any one to deprive another of his Life, which 
is the moſt valuable Gift of God to him, be- 
cauſe he knows he can never reſtore it to him, 
nor compenſate that Loſs with an equally va- 
luable, or more excellent Gift, But ſurely the 
Reſtoration of Life is as much in the Power of 
God as the Gift of it ; and when Abraham re- 
ccived the Command to offer up his Son, 'ts 
agreed that he knew God would and could raiſe 
hin immediately or ſoon. And therefore tho 
Abrabam knew that the Law of Nature, that 
he ſhould not abfolutcly and without Reaſon 
take away Life, becauſe he could not reſtore 
it, was fixed and inviolable, and never to be 
tranſgreſſcd by him; yet he as well knew, that 
the Command to offer his Son, ſuppoſing it to 
have been to put him to Death, was not a Com- 


mand to ſet aſide this eternal Law of Nature, 


that no Man hall abſolutely deſtroy the Life 
of another without Reaſon, becauſe he cannot 
reſtore it; but a Command of a quite different 


Nature, which the Law of Reaſon and Na- 
| ture 
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ture doth not forbid, vig. to be the immediate 
Inſtrument of God in taking away Life for a 
ſhort Seaſon, which he knew the ſame God 
could and would immediately reftore him. 

So that the Law of Nature ſtands immove- 
able and unalterable upon its own eternal Foun- 


1 dation of Truth and Reaſon, and the Com- 
& mand to Abraham was no Command to diſ- 
* ſolve and ſet it aſide, or to confound the Fitneſs 
. and Unfitneſs of Things, Juſt and Unjuit, Right 


or Wrong, as our Philoſopher ſuppoſes and con- 
fidently aſſerts; ſince I may with the utmoſt 
Eaſe diſcern a Fitneſs, Reaſon and Juſtice in 
= a Command to take away Life for a ſmall 
= Pcriod, where I have an abſolute Certainty of 
, its Reſtoration, and yet not diſcern any Fitneſs 
or Juſtice in a Command abſolutely to de- 
10 ſtroy it, when I know there is no Poſſibility 
of recovering it. | 


- I am certain by my own Reaſon, even ante- 
* cedent to Revclation, and poſitive Injunction 
_ from God, that Right or Wrong, Juſt or Unjuſt, 
ho arc in their own Natures, effentially, and irre- 
<a concilably different; and as certain that a Be- 
_ ng of infinite Perfection can never command 
” me to do an Action that is thus eſſentially and 
1 immutably wrong, unjuſt, and abſolutly and 
x mall Reſpects and at all Times unfit to be 
on ne. And from hence I may with abſolute 
* Certainty conclude, that God never will com- 
* mand human Sacrifices as ſtanding Inſtances of 
pi Worſhip, or the abſolute or intire Deſtruction of 


human 
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human Life; becauſe this ſeems to be incon- 
fiſtent with all the Dictates of my Reaſon, 
and Nature, and not reconcilable with the 
acknowledged Perfections of God, and the End; 
of his Moral Government, which is the Pre. 
ſervation and Happineſs, and not the Miſery 
and Deſtruction of Life. But I cannot from 
hence conclude with any Reaſon, that God may 
not have wife Ends to anſwer, by commandin 
me to take away Life for a ſhort Seaſon ; becauſc 
this is not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the Pre- 
ſervation and Happineſs of Life; and there- 
fore not at all inconſiſtent with the Ends of 
God's Moral Government: Nor is it deſtruc- y 
tive of any or all the Dictates of Reaſon and 
Nature ; becauſe ſuch a temporary Deprivation r 
d 
] 


of Life may greatly tend to the Honour of God, 
and the Advancement of true Religion and Vir- 
tue, which true Reaſon obliges me to promote; 
and to the ſingular Honour and Advantage of 
the Perſon who ſuffers this temporary Los, 
againſt which uncorrupted Nature will never be 
reluctant. | | 

10. And therefore the Philoſopher's Queſ- 
tion, which he fays our Divines never car'd 15 
medale with, and which he pertly tells them * 7: 
the only Thing they ought to ſpeak to, if they 
ould jay any Thing to the Purpoſe, vir. Hr 
God ſhould command any ſuch Thing, or what 
Proof could be given of it, if he did; 1. e. how 
God ſhould command any Thing Hat appeared 
Vol. I. p. 134, 135. 
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unreaſonable and unfit to our weak, imperfect, 
and limited Underſtanding ? I fay the Anſwer to 
this Queſtion is plain and eaſy, and preciſely 
this: That tis an 1mpertinent Queſtion, and no- 
thing to the preſent Argument, or Purpoſe. 
For tis ſuppoſing, what will never be allow'd 
him, that this Command itſelf was unreaſona- 
ble and unfit in its Nature. I do not know 
of any Perſons, who imagin that God may 
command them to do an Action, that is really 
and flriftly unrighteous and immutably unfit ; or 
ſuch a one as appears immutably unfit to them 
whilſt it appears ſo, let their Underſtanding 
be ever ſo weak or imperfect. But then, I 
preſume, the very Command of God will in 
many Caſes be warrant enough for our Con- 
duct, even in Actions that would imply a real 
Immorality and Unfitneſs, without ſuch War- 
rant or equally good Reafon ; and that without 
unbinging the ꝛwhole Frame of Nature, and 
making Things abſolately and eternally and at 
all Times and Circumſtances unfit and unrigh- 
teous, righteous and fit ; becauſe God hath an 
cternal and immutable Right to do, and order 
to be done, what no one elſe can do, or com- 
mand to be done, 

The Diſpoſal of Life and Property is fo in 
the Hands and Power of God, as it is not in 
the Power of any other Being whatſoever, and 
there may be Reaſons which will abundantly 
juſtify the Equity and Goodneſs of God, in 
appointing the one to be taken away, and — 

| ot 
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other to be transferred, neither of which Me 
can be juſtified in doing, without ſuch a divin: 
Command]; and if I receive ſuch a Command 
fiom Cod, and eſpecially if at the fame Time 
I can collect, the probable Reaſons of ſuch a 
divine Command, I have the higheſt Reaſon 
to act in Obedience to it; unleſs any one wil 
aftirm, that God hath a Right, which 'tis un. 
fit for him to exerciſe, or that tis unfit in 
Men to act in ſuch Caſes upon a divine Auto- 
rity and Order. If the Thing commanded me 
to do, be only what I know God may certain- 
ly do himſelf, when ever he pleaſes, without 
any Injury to any: Yea if it be what God 
frequently, conſtantly doth, in the Courſe of 
his Providence; I have then the utmoſt Cer- 
tainty, that tis not morally and immutably un- 
fit for him to command it to be done; and there- 
fore not morally unfit for me to do in Obedi- 
ence to his Command; becauſe in acting by 
Virtue of ſuch a Command I am only the In- 
ſtrument of God in accompliſhing his Wil, 
and ſubſerving the Purpoſes of his Providence. 
And therefore I know tis poſſible, in the Na- 
ture of the Thing, that I may receive ſuch a 
Command from God, and therefore can never 
collect, from the Nature of the Command, 
tis impoſſible that God ſhould give it. 
I ' know indeed that Murther and Thejt can 
never be commanded by God, becauſe theſe 
Words imply immoral and criminal Actions 
But chen if God takes away Life, and transfers 


Pro- 
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Property, who hath an abſolute and uncontroul - 
able Dominion over both, I preſume the Phi- 
loſopher will not accuſe him as guilty of Mur- 
ther and Theft: And I ſhould alſo imagine, 
that if I take away Life, or another Man's Pro- 
perty by Virtue of God's Order; or in other 
Words, if God doth the one or the other by my 
Hands. he will not call God unjuſt merely for 
uſing me as an Inſtrument in thoſe Inſtances, 
nor charge me with the Guilt of either of theſe 
Crimes, for ſubmitting to be an Inſtrument in 
his Hands. Nor ſhould he I think cry out 
here that God wnhinges the whole Frame of Na- 


ture, and leaves no human Creature any Rule of 


Afi at all. This dreadful Pannick is altoge- 
ther needleſs. Becauſe the Frame of Nature 
will quietly turn upon the fame Hinges it did 
before, and the Rule of Action be the ſame as 
it ever was; becauſe the Command is not to 
murther or to ſteal, and therefore not to ſub- 
vert the Law of Nature, nor to make Injuſ- 
ice Juſtice, or Wrong Right, by arbitrary Will 
and Pleaſure; but preciſely this, to do, what 
God hath an unalienable Right to do without 
being guilty of Murther or Theft, and to do 


Fit tamen interdum in his actibus, de quibus jus Naturæ 


Squid conſtituit, imago quædam mutationis fallat incautos, 
dum revera non jus natutæ mutetur, quod immutabile eſt, 
{ed res, de qua jus nature conſtituit, quæque mutationem re- 


pit. Si quem Deus occidi præcipiat, ſi res alicujus auferri, 


zan licitum fiet homicidium, aut furtum, quæ voces vitium 
avolvunt; ſed non erit homicidium aut furtum, quod vitæ & 
rum ſupremo domino auctore fit. Grotius de Bel. I. 1.4. 10, 
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by ſuch Ways and Inſtruments, as he bef 
knows will moſt effectually ſubſerve the End; 
of doing it, without any Neceſſity of becom. 
ing accountable to this Moral Philoſopher. 
If therefore it be poſſible for God to re. 
veal his Will in any Reſpect to Mankind, 6 
as to render them abſolutely certain that he 
hath revealed it, it is as poſſible for God to con- 
vey ſuch a Command to any Perſon, with a; 
full a Certainty that he hath commanded it, 2 
any other Command whatſoever ; eſpecially to 
a Perſon in the Circumſtances in which the fi- 
cred Hiſtory repreſents Abraham to have been; 
becauſe the Thing commanded, was not one 
of thoſe Things which are eſſentially and im- 
mutably unfit by the Law of Nature; but 
which in certain Circumſtances may be done, 
and therefore commanded to be done, without 
any Infringment of, or Contradiction to the 
eternal and immutable Law of Nature, 

11. What the Philoſopher ſays, that this Com- 
mand vas contrary to all the natural Princi- 
ples and Paſſions of the human Conſtitution, i 
not I apprehend very pbilgſophically urged. 
Twould have been I confeis a ſtronger Ob- 
jection, had Abralam been commanded abſo- 
lutely to have taken away his Son's Life, ſo as 
for ever to have deprived him of it. Nature 
and Paſſion muſt have reluctated, and I think 
never have ſubmitted to it, unleſs Abraham's 
Circumſtances and his Sons had been extream- 
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ly different from what they appear to have been, 


But the Reaſons of this natural Reluctance of the 


Paſons in a great Meaſure ceaſed, in the Cafe 


of Abraham, becauſe he knew that if his Son. 
was to be deprived of Life, it was to be but for 
a ſhort Seaſon, and that even that temporary” 
Deprivation would redound to his unſpeakable 
Honour and Advantage. But, are the Paſſions. 
and Principles of the humane Conſtitution to be 
the proper Rules and Motives of Mens Conduct? 
Will not this in many Inſtances ſubvert the 
Law of Nature, and put Men upon doing the 
moſt unrighteous and immoral Actions? When 


Abraham was commanded to go out of his 


native Country, and from his Kindred, and 


from his Father's Houſe; Things that Men 


reckon amongſt ſome of the * deareſt and moſt. 
valuable Circumſtances of their Being; would 


not the Principles and Paſſions of the human 


Conſtitution object to the Reaſonableneſs and 


Fitneſs of ſuch a Command? When. our Sa- 


viour tells us: 4 F any Man come to me, and 


late not his Father and Mother and Wife and 
Children, and Brethren and Siſters, yea and his 
own Life alſo, he cannot be my Diſciple : i. e. doth 


not give up and readily part with all theſe, ra- | 
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ther than renounce the Cauſe of Ri G 
neſs and Truth; were we to take counſel from, 
and follow the mere Dictates of the Paſſions of 
the human Conſtitution, I believe there would 
be few if any Diſciples to follow him ; and that 
theſe Paſſions would plead much more ſtrongly 
againſt renouncing for ever all theſe neareſt and 

deareſt Relations of our Being, and facri 
Life itſelf ; than reſigning the Life of a Child 
for a ſhort Seaſon to God, that I was fure 
would be immediately or ſoon reſtor'd me by 
a miraculous and glorious Reſurrection. But 
I did not know that the Paſſions of the hu- 
man Conſtitution were, according to the Dic- 
tates of Philoſophy, to determine us in theſe 
Caſes; but imagined that Reaſon was to con- 
troul the Paſſions, and reduce them intirely to 
Obedience. And thus Abraham thought, and 
became hereby, I think, an heroick Exam ple 

of Piety, Virtue and Moderation. 

12. He farther affirms, that Abraham's Con- 
= in this Affair + was an Example of the Ef. 
and Acceptableneſs of human Sacrifices with 
2 becauſe e God would not command Abraham, 
as an Kaan to others, a thing unfit to be dne; 
and becauſe if it was a Thing fo acceptable to 
hes _ a reeable to his Perfe 2 to try A- 
ghet Faith, how much more meri- 
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torious muſt it have been in thoſe wwho aftually did 
it in after Ages, as taking Example and En- 
couragement from Abraham, and thereby goin 


farther than Abraham in the ſame Sort of Fait 


and Obedience. If he intended hereby to in- 
finuate, that after Ages took Example and En- 
couragement from Abraham to offer human Sa- 
crifices, I muſt put him in Mind of what he 
aſſerts in his firſt Volume, that t it was the 
common Notion, or general received Opinion 4 
Abraham's Time, that human Sacrifices might 
enjoyn'd and accepted of God, as the moſt valua- 
ble and meritorious Parts of Obedience ; and 
that therefore the aſcribing ſuch a Perſuaſion 
and Practice to Abraham's Example, as the 
Riſe and Support of it, which had 

obtain'd before this Example was given, is 
without any Colour of Reaſon, or Shadow of 
Equity and Truth. 

But if he means, that Abraham's Example, 
might, in common, with the Example of o- 
thers, and the received Opinion and Practice of 
that Time, help to countenance and eſtabliſh 
ſuch a Practice in After-ages, let us ſee u 
this Suppoſition, how the Philoſopher's Reaſon- 
ing will turn out, God commanded Abraham 
to offer his Son : Ergo, after Ages might offer 
their Sons without a Command from God, 
God commanded Abraham to take away his 
Son's Life for a ſmall Seaſon : Ergo, After- ages 
may take away their Sons Lives without any 


® Vol. I. p. 133. | 
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Command abſolutely and forever. God com- 
manded Abraham to take away his Son's Life 
to prove him whether he could depend on his 
Power and Faithfulneſs immediately or ſoon to 
recover him from the Dead: Ergo, After. ages 
may do the fame, when they are not tried at 
all by God, and have neither the divine Power 
or Faithfulneſs to ſecure a Reſurrection of 
thoſe they offer. God did not permit Abra- 
ham to offer up his Son: Ergo, after Ages 
may go farther, and actually ſacrifice their 
Children; 2. e. go contrary to God's Permiſ- 
fon, and do what he never intended Abraham 
ſhould do, and finally forbid him to do, J 
envy not the Philoſopher theſe Reaſoning, 
Let him triumph in them as unanſwerable, 
and look down with Contempt on all who 
will not own the glaring Demonſtration. He 
may as well argue, that | Ray God may take 
away Life, and transfer Property, that there- 
fore Men may commit Murther and Theft, 
and alledge the Example of God as an En- 
couragement to theſe Crimes. I have nothing 
to reply to theſe Kind of Arguments, - but leave 
them to make all the Impreſſions they are ca- 
pable of, | 
If Abraham had offered his Son, what would 
have been the Efficacy of it? What to expute 
the moral Guilt of Sin, or to extricate him 
from any immediate Danger ? Ridiculous. 
What ſingle Intimation of this is there in the 
whole Hiſtory? And yet 'twas in theſe where 
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the Nations placed the whole Efficacy of hu- 
man Sacrifices, The only Thing in Abraham's 
Conduct that could have been acceptable to God, 
was the Readineſs of his Obedience, and the 
Strength of his Faith in the divine Promiſes; 
neither of which Circumſtances could poſſibly 
ever take place in the human Sacrifices that 
were made by others. They believed that the 
very Blood and abſolute Death of the Vic- 
tim, was that in which the whole Efficacy of 
the Sacrifice conſiſted, and was the Thing in 
which their Gods delighted. Abraham knew 
that God neither intended, nor delighted in 
the one or other; and that the proper Reaſon 
of the Command to him, was only either to 
give him an Opportunity of diſplaying the 
Strength of his own Faith in the divine Power 
and Fidelity, or that God might have an il- 
luſtrious Occaſion to diſplay thoſe Attributes in 
the Reſurrection of his Son; and therefore A. 
brabam's Faith and Obedience were as diffe- 
rent from the Perſuaſion and Principles upon 
which others acted, in the human Sacrifices 
they offer d, as Truth from Falſehood, Cruelty 
from Mercy, and the moſt unnatural Super- 
ſtition from the higheſt Inſtance of Piety and 
Virtue, 

The Principles on which they acted, argued 
the moſt corrupt and degenerate Sentiments 


* Sanguine placaſtis ventos, & virgine cæſa, 
Cum primum Iliacas Danai veniſtis ad oras : 
Sanguine quærendi reditus, animaque litandum 
Argolica. Virg. Enead. 1. v. 114. 
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concerning God and the Nature of his Wor. 
ſhip ; thoſe by which Abraham conducted him. 
ſelf were rational in themſelves, and 
to all the natural Notions of God's Perte&i 
and argued the fulleſt Perſuaſion in him of 
the divine Goodneſs, Veracity and Power. 80 
that there is not one ſingle Circumſtance ſimi- 
lar in theſe two Caſes, of Abraham's intended 
Sacrifice, and the human Sacrifices offered by 
thoſe who lived before or after him. And if 
any reaſonable Inference could be made from 
his Conduct it muſt be this: That human $- 
crifices will never be accepted of God, becauſe 
in the Senſe and Manner in which the Nations 
offered them, they were never commanded by 
God, nor ever intended to be offered by this 

Holy and Venerable Patriarch. 
And I really think, that one principal De- 
ſign of this whole Affair was effeQually to 


diſcourage all human Sacrifices, and 3 
to prevent the Poſterity of this holy Patriarch 


from every Attempt to offer them. For what 


could be a more certain Inference from this 


Hiſtory, than that God would not accept them? 
Abraham had received a Command to offer his 
Son. In Obedience to God he reſolves to com- 
ply with it in its utmoſt Extent, from a firm 
Dependence on the Power and Goodneſs of 
God to reſtore him. So that if an human Sa- 
crit:ce could have been in any Inſtance and on 
any Accounts acceptable, it muſt have been 
fo in this of Abrabam, which had the TP 
| Or 
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Order to oy it, and Recommenda- 
tion, that the rongeſt Faith, and the moſt 
rational and unqueſtionable Piety to the true 
God, could give it, and which, had it been 
permitted, muſt have been ſucceeded by the 
nobleſt Diſplay of the divine Power, Veracity 
and Goodneſs in the Reſurrection of the Sa- 
crifice offer d. And yet rather than give any 
Countenance, or poſſible Encouragement to 


| fach a Practice, God abſolutely prohibited the 


Offering to be made ; thereby plainly declaring, 
that no future Pretences'to a divine Command, 
no Profeſſions of Piety to and Faith in the true 
God, no Zeal for the Honour of Religion, 
could ever juſtify ſuch Sacrifices, or recom- 
mend them to his Acceptance ; and that he had 
rather diſpenſe with the Illuſtration of his own 
Attributes and Perfections, than diſplay them 
by ſuch Methods as might have any Tendeney 
to the Miſery and Deſtruction of Mankind. And 
that the Remembrance of God's determined 
Purpoſe never to accept ſuch Sacrifices might 
be perpetuated amongſt Abraham's Poſterity, 
the very Name of the Place, where the Lamb 
was provided, was called, The Lord will provide 
and from this miraculous Exchange it became 
a common Form of Expreſſion amongſt good 
Men: In the Mount of the Lord it ſhall be pro- 
vided. God will miraculouſly provide a Lamb 
in the Mount itſelf, where leaſt expected, rather 
than accept an human Sacrifice; or ſuffer the 


acce 
Life of Man to be taken away, tho' but for 4 
Q4 Seaſon, 
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Seaſon, out of Devotion and Piety to himſelf 
And from hence it follows : 

That this Command to Abrabam, cont ne- 
ver be any juſt Encouragement to this Kind of 
. of offering human Sacrifices, in 
After-ages, but is itſelf a ſtanding Prohibj- 
tion of it. Men may indeed draw unreaſona- 
ble Conſequences from any Thing, and abuſe 
any particular Revelations from God to y 
enthuſiaſtical Purpoſes, Even the Reality of 
divine Communications hath given riſe to Im- 
poſture, on one Hand; and to many idle and 
fanatical Pretences to Inſpiration, on the other, 
But will any Man fay that Revelation from 
God is an unfit Thing, becauſe deſigning or 
weak Men may abuſe it, or that God ought 


not to have made any Revelations to Mankind, 


to have prevented ſuch Effects of their Wick- 
edneſs and Folly? It is poſſible ſome ill Uk 
might be made of ſuch a Command of God 
to Abraham as this to to offer his Son, But if 
ſuch an ill Uſe could not be made of it with 
any juft Reaſon, doth it therefore follow that 
it was unworthy of God to give it? Or are 
the poſſihle, unreaſonable Abuſes of any divine 
Orcer, thc Thing that is to determine the Con- 
duct of God, and make ſuch an Order fit or 
unt to be given? No Man of Senſe will aſ⸗ 


ſert this, or 3 to all the Conſequences of 


ſoch en Aſſertion. 
'T's a ſufficient Vindication of the Provi- 
dence of he God in this Tranſaction with A. 
braham, 
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hraham, if it can be proved, that this Com- | 
mand could not — any the leaſt reaſonable En- | 9 
couragement to human Sacrifices. And this I lid 
think may be proved to a Demonſtration. For = i 
as God, tho' he gave the Command, did not 1 
it it to be executed, it could never be a | 
juſt Inference, that ſuch an Offering would be 1 
acceptable to him, when actually executed, ö 
but never commanded. If this Sacrifice, which ig 
had every Circumſtance of Obedience, Piety, - 17 
and Faith in the true God, to recommend it, 
was not permitted, it would be monſtrous to 
infer, that another ſuch Kind of Sacrifice would 
be accepted where there could be no Pretence 
of any ſuch Obedience, Piety, or Faith, If 
the Command to offer 1/aack, when under- 
ſtood in the ſtrongeſt Senſe, was only to put 
him to a temporary Death, could it be any 
juſt Concluſion, that another Man, without 
Order, might abſolutely and irrecoverably take 
away his Child's Life? To prevent any ſuch 
Miſapplication of the Command amongſt the 
Jews, God expreſsly forbid by Moſes every Of- 
tering of this Kind as an Abomination, Thou 
ſhalt nut do fo unts the Lord thy God. For all 
Abonunations which the Lord hateth have they 
gone unto their Gods, For they have burned both 
| their Sons and their Daughters with Fire to their 
? Gods, The Words, Thou ſhalt not do fo unto 
the Lord thy God, are as expreſs a Prohibition 
as Words can contain of any ſuch Sacrifices to 
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the God of Hael. Nor could any of Aralumi 
Poſterity, when ſettled in Canaan, ever be in 
like Circumſtances with him, For then they 
became the private Members of Society, and 
had no excluſive Right in their Children. They 
were the Children of the Commonwealth, 
which had at leaſt an equal Property in them 
with themſelves ; which prohibited by the 
moſt expreſs Laws all Kind of Murthers, and 
which would have puniſhed with Death the 
Authors of ſuch Sacrifices, how much ſoever 
they might have pretended to ſanctify them un- 
der Colour of Religion, Nor do we read of 
one ſingle Inſtance of ſuch a Sacrifice 
them, juſtified by this Command of God to 
Abraham. | 

In Truth, the Panick that ſome Perſons are 
in, leaſt this Inſtance ſhould encourage ſuch 
Kind of Sacrifices, is quite needleſs; ſince Na- 
ture itſelf hath taken care that ſuch a Practice 
ſhall not become common. The Romans, tho 
they had originally the utmoſt Power over their 
Children, and though they frequently expoſed 
them, yet did not practice the ſavage Superſti- 
tion of formally ſacrificing them to their Gods; 
and tho' ſeveral Inſtances of ſuch inhuman Of- 
ferings may be found amongſt the Pbeniciam, 
Greets, and others, yet they don't to 
have been Sacrifices freely made, but with the 
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utmoſt Horrour and Reluctance, by the Order 
of their Prieſts, or the ſuppoſed Command of 
their Gods, or thro' the Compulſion of ſome 
extream Neceſſity, and to avoid a more dread- 
ful Calamity. And as the Jeus never were 
guilty of theſe holy Barbarities in the Worſhip 
of the true God, tis evident in Fact that the 


Caſe of Abraham had no bad Effect amongſt 


them, nor indeed poſſibly could with any ſhew 
of Reaſon, And as this Cuſtom had obtain'd 
amongſt the idolatrous Nations before Abraham, 
the ſame Superſtitions and Reaſons, that firſt led 
them to theſe inhuman Practices, would have on 
ſome Occaſions continued them, whether A 
braham had ever been born or not ; tho' had 
they rightly attended to his Caſe, they muſt 
receſarily have inferred the Unlawfulneſs of 
ſuch Offerings, and that as God did not permit 
him actually to ſacrifice his Son, and deprive 
him for the ſhorteſt Seaſon of his Life, he 
would be much leſs pleaſed with Sacrifices from 
them, that implied the intire and abſolute De- 
ſtruction of the Lives of others. But laſlly, 
13. Our Philoſopher tells us, that when 
tis pleaded, * that what Abraham did as at 
the Command of God, but that they who after- 
wards offered Humane Sacrifices, had no ſuch Au- 
thority for it, is gratis dictum : That they who 
offered Humane Sacrifices thought they had Rea- 
ſm for it, and that it would be highly acceptable 
ond pleafing to God, fince they could offer him no 
* Vol. III. p. 269, 270, | 
Thing 
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Thing «je of fo great Value, nor more precious i 
them. And this was Abraham's Faith and Per. 
ſugſion. But that he had better Authority for it 
than others who actually did it, is the Thing: in 
Queſtion ; for 'tis certain, that the Nature and 
Keajon of the Thing itſelf is the ſame in both, } 
thu;k I have proved, that there is not one fin- 
gle Circumſtance in the two Caſes ſimilar, and 
that therefore as the Nature and Reaſon of the 
Thing is eſſentially different, Abraham might, 
and did, act upon better Authority for it than 
others: And that his Faith and Perſuaſion was 

different from theirs, is as evident, as that his 
Faith and Perſuaſion was, that God would raiſe 
 Tazck from the Dead, which our Philoſopher 
doth not aſſert was the Faith and Perſuaſion of 
others. That Abraham was influenced to offer 

his Son from this Faith and Perſuaſion, that 
he could offer God nothing elſe of jo great Value, 
or more precious to him, he aſſerts indeed, but 
doth not prove, nor is he able, with all his 

Skill, to prov-, The Hiſtory puts it upon 

quite another Foundation, the ſole Authority and 

Command of God ; and 'tis to this Point he 

ought to keep ; otherwiſe he doth not argue 

againſt the Hiſtory of the Bible, but a new Fa- 
ble of his own Invention, 

Nor indeed is there the leaſt Shadow or 

Foundation of Reaſon or Probability, for ima- 

gining, that Abraham intended to offer his Son, 

becauſe he could offer nothing that was fo va- 
luable or precious to himſelf. If this was his 
grand 


6237 ; 
Inducement, he was then a perfe? Volun- 
tier in the Action, and reſolved to do it out of 
the mere Wantonneſs of Superſtition and Enthu- 
faſm ; without any Calamity, or Diſtreſs, or 
Cauſe whatſoever, to urge and force him to 
ſuch a Conduct: A. Thing never heard off be- 
fore or ſince, and contrary to the Reaſons of 
this Practice amongſt all the Inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, and other Nations; who, as appears from 


the before - mention d Paſſages out of Porphyry, 


from the Teſtimony of Phih, and the In- 
ſiznce of the King of Moab, in the Sacred 
Hittory, never came freely to this t dreadful Ex- 
pedient of ſacrificing their Children and neareſt 
Relations, but when preſſed with ſome 
great Calamity, either of Wars, Peſtilence, ex- 
ceſſive Drought, or the like, But that Abra- 
lam, who had renounced Idolatry, and came 
from his own Houſe and Family to keep him- 
elf clear of it, ſhould take it into his Head, 
and work himſelf into a Perſuaſion, $ againſt all 
me: .! 1 Nature 
Haas tydþ 1, aANKs CAT! TWY TAIV QIAN KEI! N elde ren- 
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Nature and conſtant Experience, that God . 
uired him to facrifice his Son, his only Son, the 
fon of his old Age, and that becauſe nothing was 
ſo valuable to himſelf, therefore nothing could 
be more acceptable to God ; and that 
God could, therefore he would raiſe him from 
the Dead, if he had burnt him to Aſhes, and 
hereby out-run even all the Nations of Canaan 
in Folly, Raſhneſs, and impious, unnatural 
Superſtition ; is inconſiſtent with the Reaſon of 
Things, and the whole CharaQter of Abrahan, 
as related by the Hiſtorian, and as unnatural an 
Imagination as could ever enter into the Heart 
of a Man. But that this ſame Abraham ſhould 
one Minute conceit that he had ſuch a Com- 
mand from God, and the next Minute, finding 
a Ram accidentally tied in a Buſh near him, 
ſhould, juſt as he was about to deſtroy his Son, 
have a ſecond Cunceit, that God had not com- 
manded it, and a ſudden Thought dart into his 
Mind, that this Ram would be more accepta- 


ble to God than his own Son, who juſt before 


he conceited would be more acceptable, becauſe 
more valuable to him, than the Ram ; theſe 
are ſuch very pretty delicate philoſophical Concetts, 
that I can't concert in my Heart to fay any 
Thing to put our Philoſopher out of Concert 
with them, but leave him in full Poſſeſſion of all 
that Pleaſure and Happineſs which I am ſure 
they afford him. He may call this Reaſoning, 
Tots yay tryoroug emit wirest Tu; of TINS," 7 (ranger . 
vent Xgo000 Thy Y aur, N r f ereeus (TAO? 
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1 think it Trifling, and beneath the Dignity of 
a Philoſopher, to bring in Mights, and May 
Bes, te deſtroy Hiſtory, and to account for 
Things that are related, and have been univer- 
ally underſtood, as real Facts. : 


— 
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SECT, VIII. 

Of the HEBREW Idiom and Phraſcology. 

Y Reader will obferve, that I have all along 
argued upon the Suppoſition of the Truth 
of what the Hiſtory aflerts, that Abrabam acted 
by a Divirſe Command, and been endeavouring to 
juſtify Abrabam's Conduct upon this Foundation. 
But I might have ſaved myſelf, it ſeems, alt 
this Trouble, if I had had the Philoſopher's 
Skill in Languages ; and particularly underſtood, 
like him, the Hebrew Idiom Phraſeology: 
I might then have known, that to ſay what 
Abrabam did, was at the Command of God, is 
gratis dictum; and I might farther have known, 
that God in thoſe Days appeared and ſpoke to Men 
more Ways than one, i, e. according to this in- 
comparable Linguiſt, that God never ſpoke to 
them really at all. For thus our learned Orien- 
laliſt immediately explains it. God often 
feared and ſpole to them in their Dreams, or t 
dreamed that God appeared and ſpoke to them, and 
directed them to act and conduct themſelves in this 
or that Way; and when any ſuch Dream had made 
« frong Inpreſſion on them, they interpreted it as 
the Voice and Will of God to them. And thus they 


+ Vol. III. p. 270. 
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wnder flood any remarkable or uncommon Incident i 
Providence towards them, as the Voice of Gad ty 
them, and a Direction or Command from hin, 
A moſt judicious Remark this, and of fo great 
Importance to the Cauſe of Learning and Mo. 
cality, that he is careful his Readers ſhall have 
it twice or thrice repeated! However, tho he 
hath been fo kind as to favour us with this uſe. 
ful Obſervation, he hath forgot to make his 
Application, and to let us know how we are to 
underſtand the Phraſeology made uſe of in the 
Introduction to this Part of Abraham's Hiſtory; 
I came to paſs, that God did tempt Abraham, 
and ſaid unto him, Take thy Son and offer him for 
@ Burnt-offering |: Whether Abraham only dream 
that God thus ſpoke to him, or there was ay 
remarkable or' uncommon Incident of Providence 
towards him, that he conceited was the Voice 
of God. As the Hiſtory mentions no ſuch ex- 
traordinary Incident, I think we can't reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſe it, eſpecially as tis not eaſy to 1ma- 
gine what Incident there could happen, that 


ſhould bring it into his Head, that God com- 


manded him to ſacrifice his Son. 
Abraham therefore dreamt that God command- 
ed him; and why may I not as well ſuppoſe, that 
Abraham only dreamt that he ſacrificed his Son? 
And then, as the Philoſopher hath cleared God, of 
what he ſuppoſes an abſurd and immoral Com- 
mand, I alſo will clear Abraham of the Abſur- 
dity and Immorality of the Fact; for I think I 


have as much a Right to dream, and introduce 


2 Dream, 
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a Dream, as this Philoſopher ; and thus we have 
got rid of the whole Difficu'ty attending this 
Piece of Hiſtory at once, and all his Declama- 
tions about it might have been entircly ſpared. 
For I hope he will not charge the Patriarch 
with an Immorality for ſacrificing his Son in a 
Dream; and I am ture, that if he only dreamt 
he had an Order to offer him, he offered him, 
not in Reality, but a Dream only. For the 
Hiſtory abſolutely ſuppoſes both or neither. 
But let us ſee how our Philoſopher's Doctrine 
Dreaming will ſuit other Paſſages of Sacred 
Hiſtory. He tells us, Jehovah appeared to 
Abraham, and promiſes him a Son by Sarai, when 
be was ninety nine, and ſhe eighty nine Years old. 
Let it paſs for true, that Abraham only dreamed 
that Jebovab appeared to him, A ſtrange 
Dream this, for a Man of an hundred Years 
old, but much ſtranger that ' ſuch a Dream 
ſhould actually come to paſs! What did his 
Wife conceive at ninety Years old, and become 
with Child, by Virtue of her Husband's dream- 


ing too? This is one of the oddeſt Ways of 


Conception, and being with Child, that ever 
was heard of; and if the Philoſopher was Maſter 
of this mighty Secret, and could convey ſuch 
prolifick Dreams, to certain Perſons that I could 
name him, it would be of more worth to him, 
than all the Philo/ophical, or Medical Treatiſes 
he'll ever publiſh to the End of his Life. And 
if all that is recorded in the Hiſtory, of God's 
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appearing to Abraham, and promiſing him 4 
Child by Sarai, when ſhe was ninety Years cf 
Age, be nothing but Abraham's Dream, I wil 
undertake to demonſtrate, that Sarah was with 
Child by a Dream only; fince it could not be 
by a Man, much leſs a Man of an hundred 
Years old, without an evident and inconteſtable 
Miracle. The Philoſopher's Method therefore 
of Solution by Dreams, will not clear up all our 
Difficulties, no nor quite account for the He- 
brew Idiom and Phraſeology. 

Tis an Obſervation indeed quite new to me, 
and I believe to the whole learned World, that 
this ſame Hebrew Fhraſeology ſhould love to 
expreſs Things by Contraries, and when it af- 
firms, that ſach and ſuch Things were done and 
ſaid, ſhould mean, that ſuch Things were really 
never done or ſaid; or which is the ſame Thing, 
were only dreamed to have been done and ſaid. 
In like manner, tis very critically obſerved, 
that God ſpoke by the accidental Entertainment 
and Lodgment of Strangers and Travellers, that 
brought them any Intelligence of great Moment, 


and who were therefore conſidered and ſpoken of 


as the Angels of the Lord, or Meſſengers from God 
to them. So that, by the Angels of the Lord, 
we are not to underſtand Angels of the Lord, 
but Strangers conſidered as Angels of the Lord, 
that brought great News and Intelligence, 
Twas great News to Abraham, that Sarab 
ſhould prove with Child by him at ninety Years 
Vol. III. Pag. 95. 11 

old. 
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old. But, if I might be allowed, without Of- 
fence, to ask a Queſtion here from ſuch a 
Maſter in Languages: How came the Angel, 
the No- Angel, the Conſidered-Angel, this Meſ- 
ſenger of Intelligence, by this great News? And 
how came Sarah to be with Child in Virtue of 
it? The Age of Sarah, very fortunately, prevents 
the Suſpicion of irs being done by the Angelical 
Strangers and Travellers that Abrahamentertain'd; 
otherwiſe, Idoubt not, but the Philoſopher would 
immediately have called in one of their Aſſiſt- 
ance to have ſupplied the Defects of the aged Pa- 
triarch, as he hath, with an inbumane Cruelty, 
brought in E/'s Sons, to blaſt the Reputation, 
and ſtab the Character of Samuel's Mother. But, 
as Sarab's Age ſets her above this Scandal, the 
Philoſopher's Doctrine of Travelling will no 
better account for this Part of Hiſtory, than his 
Arcanum of Dreaming; and we muſt be forced 
to give ſome other Turn to the Phraſeology, in 
this, and ſome other Inſtances, to reconcile the 
Hiſtorian's Account of Things to Nature and 
Reaſon. 

Perhaps, as Abraham had a very good Knack 
at Ginceiting, in the Philoſopher's Opinion, Sa- 
rab might be as dextrous at it as himſelf, and 
prove with Child, and bring forth a Son, by the 
Strength of her Conceit ; and this is the more 
reconcileable to Nature and Reaſon, becauſe tis 
well known, or at leaſt generally believed, that 
the Conceit and Imagination of Women do 

* Vol. III. Page 207. 
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ſometimes produce very ſurprizing Effects: And 
why not therefore a Conception and real Birth? 
A Diſſertation on this Subject of Cunceiting, by 
the Philoſspher, would be a moſt wonderful 
Curioſity, | 

But to return to the Hiſtory of Abraham's Sa- 
crifice; let us ſee how it will appear and read, 
when ſtript of the Hebrew Phraſeology and 
Idiom, and expreſſed in ſuch Terms, as the Phi- 
loſopher imagines, will reconcile it to Nature 
and Reaſon. It came to paſs, after theſe Things, 
that God did tempt Abraham, and ſaid to him, 
Abraham. And he ſaid, Behold, here am l. 
And he ſaid, Take now thy Son, thine only Sm, 
whom thou loveſt, even Iſaack, and get thee int: 
the Land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
Burnt-offering upon one of the Mountains, which 
I Toll tell thee of, i. e. as the Philoſopher ex- 
plains the Hebrew Phraſeology: After theſe 
Things, it did not come to paſs, that God did 
tempt Abraham, but Abraham conceited, or 
dreamt, that God tempted kim, or ſome Travel- 
ler brought him the News, that God tempted 
him, or the Death of ſome Relation, or ſome 
remarkable Occurrence of Providence tempted 
him, and ſuid, Abraham: And Abraham aid, 
U/Z. to his Conceit, or his Dream, or the Tra- 
voller, or the Death of. his Relation, or the re- 
markable Occurience: Behold, here am 1, And 
he ſaid, vis. the Conceit, the Dream, the Tra- 
voller, the Death, the Occurrence, ſaid: Take 
now thy San, and offer him upon one of the Moun- 
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gains which J, God, will not tell thee of; but 
the Conceit, the Dream, the Traveller, &c. 


fall tell thee of. And Abraham roje and went 


unto the Place which God had not told him of, but 
the Conceit, the Dream, the Traveller, &c, 
tad told him of. And Iſaack ſaid, Where is the 
Lamb for a Burnt-offering ? And Abraham ſaid, 
My Sen, God will not provide himſelf a Lamb for 
a Burnt-offering, but the Conceit, the Dream, 
the Traveller, &c. will, And they came to the 
Place which God had not told him of, but which 
the Conceit, the Dream, the Traveller, zold 
lim of. And as Abraham ſtretched forth his Hand 
ts flay his Son, the Angel of the Lord, i. e. ſome 
Stranger or Traveller that he then accidentally 
entertain'd, and that brought him ſome Intel- 
lizence of great Moment, and whom he there- 
fore confidered and ſpoke of as an Angel of the 
Lord, or a Meſſenger from God to him, called 
unto him out of Heaven, i. e. accidentally from 
behind a Buſh, where th-re was a Ram tied, 
and ſaid, Abraham, Abraham. And Abraham 
/a1d, to this accidental Traveller, whom he con- 
ſidered as an Angel, or Meſſenger of the Lord to 
him, Here am I. And he, the accidental Tra- 
veller, aid to him: Lay not thy Hand upon the 
Lad, for now ] know that thou feareſt God ; ſee- 
ing thou haſt not with-held thy Son from me, 
the accidental Traveller, whom thou heareſt, 
and whom thou takeſt for the Angel or Meſſen- 
ger of God to thee. And Abraham ft up his 
Eyes, and behold, behind him a Ram caught in a 
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Thicket by his Horns, which the Angel, or Meſ. 
ſenger Stranger, had tied in a Buſh: | just by, and 
Abraham offered him up enſtead of 55 Son, i. e. 
as the Philoſopher __— it: He had a ſudden 

Thought darted into his Mind, that this bas g 
Declaration from God to him, that he onght mt 
to ſacrifice the Child, but the Som And — An- 
gel of the Lord, 1. e, the accidental Stranger 
Meſſenger, called unto Abraham, out of Heaven, 
L e. from behind the Buſh, 2 ſecond Time, and 
aid: By m:Jelf have I not fooorn, faith Jehovah, 
but by myſelf have ] ſirorn, faith the Conceit, the 
Dream, the Traveller, Ge. that in Blei ing J. 
the Conccit, Sc. will bleſs thee, &c. becauſe 2 
haſt obeyed my, the Conceit's, &c. Voice. Put 
the Phraſcology into the Philoſopher” s plain 
Language, and the Hiſtory will run in the 
Manner I have above repreſented it; and, Tam 
ſure, every one mult allow it to be, in this View, 
the moſt entertaining Picce of Hiſtory that ever 
was penned, and pay his Compliments to the 
Philoſopher, for the Light he hath thrown upon 
the _—_ Phraſcology and Idiom. "Tis pity 
he doth not favour the learned World with his 
critical Remarks upon the whole Old Teſtament, 
for he would diſcover, by ſuch Kind of Criti- 


ciſms, more wonderful Wonders, than were ever 


conceited, or dreamt of before ; and demon- 


ſtrate, that all the Criticks who preceeded him 
were diminutive Dwarfs, in Criticiſm, who 

could not reach to the Sublimities of bis ſuper- 
natural and divine Genius, 


r. .. 
And 
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And that this Account of the Hebrew Phraſe- 
ology muſt be true, he endeavours to confirm, 
by obſerving : T That God did then really appear 
and converſe with Men, and that they were almoſt 
as familiar with Angels, as with one another, is 
a Thing not to be proved by a ftrict, literal Tran- 
ſation of one Language into another, againſt all 
Nature and Reaſon, and all the general Laws of 
Providence by which God governs the World. 

I do not know, that any Man ever attempted 
to prove one or other of thoſe Propoſitions, by 
2 {trict, literal Tranſlation of one Language into 
another : Nor do I apprehend, that a literal 
Tranſlation proves any Thing. The Sentiments 
conveyed by any Language, and a literal Tran- 
lation of that Language, are exactly the ſame ; 
and whatever be the real Meaning of ſuch a 
Larguaze, the ſame will be preciſely the Mean- 
ing of the literal Tranſlation, If the Words 
mm W792 Malach Jehovah, do mean in the He- 
brew, an Angel of the Lord, or a Stranger, con- 
ſidered as a Meſſenger of the Lord; the Engh/h 
Words, An Angel of the Lord, which is the li- 
tcral Taanſlation of the Hebrew, will mean ex- 
actly the ſame Thing, and nothing elſe ; and if 
the Enquiry is, what the Hebrew Words mean ? 
tis as truly to inquire, what the Engliſb Tran- 
(lation ſignifies ? and to determine the former, 
5 truly to determine the latter. And when the 
Hebrew Language faith, God did appear and 
converſe with Men, and that Angels did appear 

® Vol. III. p. 271. 
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to Men, the literal Tranſlation of the Hebrery 
into Engliſh, favs and proves no more than what 
the Hebrew doth; and the only Qneftion is, What 
thoſe Propoſitions mean, whether expreſſed in 
the original Language, or the Tranſlation, 

And if the Tranſlation be ſtrict and literal, ſuch 
a Tranſlution conveys as true an Idea of the Ge- 
nius and Nature of the original Hebrew, as the 
Tlebreto itſelf; becauſe the Ideas they convey 
are preciſcly the ſame. And, if Men are ca- 
pable, by Obſervation and Attention, of under- 
ſtanding the Idiom and Phraſcology of the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, they are juſt as capable of under- 
ſtanding it by an exact literal Tranſlation, by 
the ſame Obſervation and Attention, And 
therefore, if the Hebrew Hiſtorian doth aſſert. 
that God did converſe with Men, and Angel; 
did appear to them, and the literal Engl/b 
Tranſlation aſſerts juſt the ſame ; the literal 
Tranſlation will infallibly prove, that the Hebrew 
Hiſte11an did afſert ſuch Appearances and Con- 
verſes to be real, if the Words in the original 
Hebrew do, in their plain and natural Senſe, 
convey ſuch. a Meaning. Whether ſuch Ap- 
pearances are agreeable to Reaſon and Nature 
15 another Thing, and depends neither on the 
Hebrew, nor the Tranſlation. 

Ie Philoſopher ſays, * they are againſt all 
Nature, or Reaſon. That God ſhould be efjen- 
tially viſibie, and this at one Time, or Place, mire 
truly than another, I allow to be ſo. Nor is there 
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any Thing in the Hebrew Idiom or Phraſeology 
to countenance ſuch a Suppoſition. But that 
there ſhould be ſome external viſible Glory, as 
an Emblem, or Symbol, of the inviſible God, 
immediately to draw the Attention of thoſe to 
whom it appears, to lead and conduct them on 
particular Occaſions, and to be a Proof of God's 
peculiar Regard to, and Protection over them, 
35 no more againſt Reaſon and Nature, in my 
Judgment, than that he ſhould create an ex- 
ternal World to be a Witneſs of his Being and 
Perfcctions, and exerciſe a real Providence over 
that World, z. e. the Individuals of which it 
conſiſts, when once he hath made it. If God 
can diſcover his Mind and Will to Men, by im- 
mediate Voices for that Purpoſe, by Impreſſions 
on their Minds, either when awake or aſleep, 
or by the Mediation and Miniſtration of Angels; 
ſuch Appearances of God will not be againſt 
Nature, i. e. impoſſible in the Nature of 
Things; and if there ſhould be any extraordi- 
nary Ends to anſwer, by ſuch Appearances, 
they will be as little contrary to true Reaſon, as 
real Nature, And if the Fhiloſopher will prove 
any Thing to the Purpoſe, it muſt not be by Aſ- 
fercions and quaint Obſervations, about Idioms 
arc Phrzſeologies, of which he knows nothing, 
but by directly ſhewing, that ſach Appearances 
are impoſſible, or that there were no worthy 
and ſuitable Ends of Providence to be anſwered 
by them. He himfelf ſpeaks with great Con- 

| tempt 
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tempt of thoſe Gentlemen, who are * {6 wiſe, a; 
to ſcorn any Communications from God, But how 
muſt theſe Communications be made to them, 
if made, but in ſome or other of the Ways, by 
which the Hebrew Hiſtorian affirms God « com. 
municated himſelf under the Old Teſtament} 
If he rejects all Communications from God him. 
ſelf, as contrary to Nature and Reaſon, why 
ſo much Contempt of thoſe who profeſs, with 
himſelf, to ſcorn them? If he allows the Poſſi- 
bility and Reality of them, let him ſhew they 
cannot be convey'd by the foregoing Methods, 
and point out others, more certain and agreeable 

to Nature and Reaſon. 

What he ſays, of their being almoſt as fami- 
liar with Angels, as with one another, is below 
Notice ; fince there are but very few of the 
Appearances of Angels recorded in the Old 
Teſtament, during the two hundred and ten 
Years that Abraham, Laach and Jacob lived in 
Canaan ; nor is there any Familiarity ſpoken of 
unbecoming the Dignity of thoſe ſuperiour Be- 
ings, or the Importance of the Meſſages they 
delivered. 

And finally, when he adds, that zheſe Ab- 
fearances are againſt all the general Laws of Pro- 
vidence, by which God governs the World, I muſt 
obſerve, that I know of no ſuch general Laws 
of Providence, as to exclude particular Interpo- 
ſitions of God, when the wiſe Ends of Provi- 
dence require it, And in this Opinion I am 
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confirmed by what I have read, with great 2 
Pluſure, in the Philoſopher himſelf; who tells 1 
us: That when Men ꝛvill be learned beyond the 1 
Meaſures of Sobriety, they muſt run into Schemes | 
and Methods of pbiloſopbixing equally abſurd and | | 
irreligious. Aud that tis certain, that if God l 
greerns moral Agents at all, be muſt govern them 8 
by Hope and Fear, or by ſuch a wiſe and ſuitable 
Application of Rewards and Pwnſhments, as the i 
diſerent Circumſtances of Perſons, and the Ends 1 

| 

| 


of Government require. And theſe Rewards and 
Puniſhments, muſt be ſuch as are not the natural, 
neceſſary Conſequences of the Actions themſelves ; 
ſince every one muſt ſee, that this would be no Go- 4 
ernment at all, and that the Cafe, in this Re- 9 
ſect, muſt be the very ſame, whether we ſuppoſe [18 
any reft;ral Juſtice, or any Preſence or Operation iN 
of God in the World, or not. This is Part of 1 
the Philoſopher's Sermon to Theophanes ; and 0 
the evident Deſign of it is to ſhew, that the 
Providence and Government of God over the 
moral World, is not tied up to any general 
Laws, or the natural and neceſſary Conſe- 
quences of Things; but left at Liberty to act, 
as the different Circumſtances of Perſons, and 
the Ends of Government may require. And I 
am «abundantly convinced, that this is the real 
Truth of the Caſe, Now how it ſhould be an a 
Argument to diſprove the Appearances of God 7 
and his Angels, as recorded in the Old Teſta- 1 
ment Hiſtory, that they are againſt all the gene- 1 
# Vol. I. p. 189, 190. 1 i 
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ral Laws of Providence, when he allows, that 
Providence is not tied up to any general Rules, 
but the Government of God = be ſuited to 
the different Circumſtances of Perſons, and the 
Ends it propoſes, I leave to him, at his Leiſure, 
to reconcile : And let him explain the Words, 
contrary to the general Laws of Providence, in 
what Senſe he pleaſes ; yet it will follow, from 
his own Account of Providence, that if the 
different Circumſtances of Perſons, and the 
Ends of Government require ſuch a Conduct of 
God, in the Application of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, as is, in the ſtricteſt and ſtrongeſt 
Senſe, againſt all the general Laws of Provi- 
dence ; I fay, it will undeniably follow, upon 
this Suppoſition, from his own Principles, that 
the Providence and Government of God muſt 
be conducted, in theſe particular Inſtances, 

inſt the general Laws of Providence ; and 
that therefore tis no reaſonable Objection againſt 
any particular Occurrences, aſcribed to the 
Providence and Government of God in the 


facred Writings, that they are not conducted 


by divine Providence, becauſe they are, or ap- 
r to be contrary to, or againſt the general 
Laws of Providence. 

Thus have I finiſhed my Obſervations upon 
the Hiſtory of Abraham. Whether I have thus 
far made good my Charge againſt the Philoſopher 
of Miſrepreſentation, and falfifying the Hebrew Hi- 
ſtorian, I muſt leave to the Judgmentof the World. 
The particular Miſrepreſentations and Falſe- 


hoods 
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hoods I charge on the Philoſopher, in this Period 
of the Hebrew Hiſtory, are theſe, He aflerts : 

1. That God promiſed Abram a rich and fertile 
Country, without naming it, and that therefore 
he thought Egypt the moſt promiſing Place, 

2. That as Abram could not think Paleſtine 
the Place defigned him, therefore he went down 
to Egypt, as preſuming that muſt be the pro- 
miſed Land. 

z. That he went down into Egypt with a 
Deſign to ſettle there. 

4. That he found Egypt was not the Coun- 
try God deſigned him, by his being driven out 
of it by the Egyptian King. 

5. That the Appearance of God to Abram, 
mention'd Gen. X11. is the firſt Inſtance of the 
ſupream God, or Jehovah appearing and con- 
verſing with Men. 

6. That the original Name of the Land of 
Canaan was Philiſtia. | 

7. That it was afterwards called Canaan by 
Maſes when the Canaanite came to ſettle there. 

8. That whilſt 7% %% kept his Intereſt at 
the Court of Egyps, the Canaanites were not 
yet ſcttled in the Land of Canaan. 

9. That when Abram firſt came into it, Pa- 
line was a very barren deſert Country, very 
ſubject to Drought and Scarcity, open, waſte, 
and uncultivated. 

10. That Paleſtine ſeemed a very unlikely 
Place for the Accompliſhment of God's Pro- 
miſc to give him a rich and fertile Country. 

11. That 


„ 

11, That the Philiſtines firſt took Poſſeſ. 
fion of the Land of Canaan, 

12. That all the Sea-coaſts of the Mediterra. 
neun, from Sidm to Sibor, on the Borders of 
Egypt, were inhabited in the Time of Abram, 
by the S7dontans and Philiftines. 

13. That there were no ſuch People as the 
Amorites in Abram's Time. 

14. That Abram prevailed on Sara; to deny 
her being his Wife. 
| 15. That he was ready to ſacrifice her Cha- 
ſtity, and proſtitute her to the Egyptian King, 

16, That he was ready to proſtitute her from 
a Fondneſs for Tgyyt, a Perſuaſion twas the 
Country God had given him, and to ſecure 
himſelf a Settlement there. 

17. That God promiſed to ſettle Abrams 
Poſterity in the everlaſting peaceable Poſſeſſim 
of Canaan, in a miraculous Way, and by do- 
ing every Thing for them. | 
18. That he promiſed thus to ſettle them in 


that Country, at the End of four hundred 


Years, from the Birth of JJaack. 

19. That at the End of this Period, they were 
to be put into peaceable Poſſeſſion of the whole 
Land, from Sidhn to the Borders of Egypt. 
20. That they were, upon the ſolemn Oath 
of God, to be thus put into Poſſeſfion of it. 

21. That Maſes revives this ancient Grant 
from God to Abram. 

22. That the I/raelites were not in Poſſeſſion 


of a tenth Part of this large Tract. 
23. That 
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23. That as this Promiſe of the four hun- 
dred Years was, never made good, tis to make 
God a Liar, to ſuppoſe it abſolute ; and that 
if 'twas conditional, Moſes was an Impoſtor, 

24. That the Hebrew Patriarchs, Abram, 
Jaack and Jacob, had never any original Deſign 
of ſettling in Paleſtine, 

25. That Abram might eaſily have poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Canaan, in his Time, and conquered 
the whole Land, and driven out all the former 
Inhabitants then ſcttled in the Country, becauſe 
he had a Force ſuperiour to any, or all of them. 

26. That Tſaack and Jacob were ſuperiour in 
Force and Power to any Nation, or Colony, then 
In Canaan, 

27. That they made no Purchaſes therein. 

28. That their real Deſign, from firſt to laſt, 
was upon Egypt. 

29. That juſt before the Promiſe of the four 
hundred Years, God promiſed Abram he ſhould 
certainly have a Son and Heir by Sara: his Wife, 
notwithſtanding her great Age. 

39. That when Abraham ran to meet the 
three Men, he addreſſed himſelf to Jebovab: 
LokD, If I have found Favour in thy Sight. 

31. That Abrabam had wrought himſelf u 
to ſuch a Perſuaſion, as that he concluded, 
Cod in reality required him to facrifice his Son, 
and that accordingly he reſolved upon it, as an 
Act of Obedience to God. 

Theſe ſeveral Particulars I charge on the Philo- 
U pher, as downright —Palſeboods and Miſrepreſen- 
tations, 
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tations, and as to moſt of them, very ſhameful and 
ſeandalous ones; becauſe he tells us: I Hall tale 
this Account from the Hebrew Hiſtorians then. 
fehves, as my have it in their «wn Bok, 
Whereas, he hath not taken this Account, in 
any Part of it, from the Hebrew Hiſtorians, 
And tho' he conſtantly quotes Chapter and 
Verſe, and with a Confidence, peculiar to him- 
ſelf, aſſerts, this is plain, and that is char, 
from the Hiſtorian's on Account ; yet the Places | 
he cites, do not aſſert the Thing he cites them | 
for, but generally da aſſert the direct contrary, 
and that in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt Terms, 
And for this I now appeal to all the unpreju- 
diced Part of Mankind, whether Deiſts or 
Chriſtians ; and leave it to them, what to think 
of the Morality or Philoſophy of the Man, 
who can falſify and invent Hiſtory, and, with 
an unparalleled Aſſurance, tell the World, that 
he'll take his Account from the Hiſtorians them- 
ſelves, as they have it in their own Books. 
I ſhall next proceed, if God ſpare me Lite 
and Leiſure, to confider his Account of the De- 
| ſcent into Fgypt, and the Conqueſt of Canaan; 
in which the ſame Accuracy and Care, the ſame 
Reading and Learning, the ſame ſteady Diſpoli- 
tion of Candor and Integrity, the ſame ſacred 
Attachment to Truth and Fact, will appear in 
equally ſtrong Characters, and, if poſſible, in a 
much more glaring and convincing Light, 
Vol. III | 
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CAP. I. N 
The Hiſtory and Charafter of Joſeph 


vindicated, 


AVING followed our learned Ph Joplin 
in his Rambles thro' Paleſtine, and exa- 
mined his Account of the Hiſtory of thoſe three 
venerable Patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaack and Ja- 
cab; I next proceed to conſider his Character 
of oſeph, whom he plentifully loads with his 
uſual Favours, and treats with that Politeneſs and 
good Manners, which 1s peculiar to him, above 
all other Writers in the World. Steady to him- 
ſelf, he is reſolved to continue to the End 
Vualis ab incepto procefſerit—— 

and to give no quarter to a ſingle Perſon of Jews 
iſh Birth and Education, 

I believe tis impoſſible for any one in the 
World, the Moral Philoſopher only excepted, to 
read the Hiſtory o ee as related by the Sa- 
cred Hiſtorian, without being prepoſſeſſed in 
Favour of that great Man. The Occurrences of 
his Life are ſo very peculiar, the extraordinary 
Providences that attend him ſo remarkable, the 
Moderation and Equity of his Conduct ſo ap- 
parent, throughout the whole of his Behaviour, 
a5 that no one of Humanity can help — 

8 wi 
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with him in his Misfortunes, taking Pleaſure 
in his Proſperity, and admiring the Life and 
Character of a Perſon, who ſeemed the Faw. 
rite both of God and Man. And were there any 
Circumſtances in his Hiſtory, that at firſt View 
appeared inconſiſtent with the general Probity 
of his Character; Humanity and Charity would 
gladly find out ſomewhat to ſoften and exte- 
nuate them ; and Either wholly paſs them over 
in ſilence, or mention them with the greateſt 
Tenderneſs, as Inſtances of the Frailty of hu- 
man Nature in general, and to ſhew that the 
moſt exalted Characters have their Allays and 
Blemiſhes ; rather than with a Deſign wholly 
to deſtroy and blaſt him, and fink him down, 
with all his Virtues, under eternal Infamy and 
Abhorrence. f 9144 OLE | 

I have one Pleaſure in the Controverſy with 
this Philoſopher, and it will be a Pleaſure to me, 
I truſt in God, in the laſt Moments of my Life, 
that I am employ'd in the benevolent and 
friendly Work, of vindicating the memories of 
the Dead, who are not able to plead for them- 
ſelves, and who have been inſulted, abuſed, 
wounded and mangled by this Philoſopher. 
Let him go on, and fred himſelf with Pleaſures 
of this Kind. I thank God I dread the Diſpo- 
fition, that can draw Satrsfaftion and a Liveh- 
hcod, from ſuch an Employment, worſe than Po- 
verty and Death, and had rather my Name 
ſhould be buried in eternal Oblivion, than gain 


an immortal Remembrance, by becoming lle 
| common 
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common Reviler of others, All Antiquity, Sa- 
cred and Prophane, that ſpeaks of Jeſeph, doth 
Honour to his Name, and mentions him with 
Veneration and Eſteem. The only Man that 
treats him with Inſolence and Contempt, and al- 
moſt from his very Birth to his Death repre- 
ſents him as a reſtleſs ambitious Deſtroyer, 
without allowing him one ſingle good Quali- 
fication, or real Virtue, is this Man ; who with 
a Pen dipt i in Bitterneſs and Gall, and an Heart 
that diſcovers no Remorſe for the Ruin he is 
creating, and the Defamation that he is ſpread- 
ing, appears under the Guiſe of a Moral Philo- 
ſapber. He hath held him up to the World as 
* an ambitious Enterpriſer, cunning Politician, 
Egyptian Landlord, Ta maſter and Tyrant. And 
to juſtify this Account, contrary to the Faith of 
all Hiſtory, hath the Modeſty to tell the World, 
that he will + zake the Account from the Hebrew 
Hiſtorians themſelves, as they have it in their own 
Books ; and that he'll + + keep cloſe to the Hebrew 
Hiſtorian, and draw nothing into Conſequence, but 
what muſt neceſſarily 1 From the Text, How 
well he hath — this Promiſe, the Reader will 
ſoon judge. 


* Page 10. + Page 6. t Page 3. 
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SECT. I. 


Of Joſeph's early Diſpoſition, 
7 Hat he may make this Man's Cha- 


racter intirely and uniformly bad, the 
Philoſopher tells us, * that be diſcovered wery 
early his enterprifing Genius, and afpering Tem- 
; and it was 42 boundleſs tron, and 
Thirſt of Wealth and Dominion, which incurred 
the Dijpleaſure of bis Brethren, made him inſuffe- 
rable in his Father's Houſe, and occaſioned a Vaſ- 
ſalage which turned up ſo much to his Advantage. 
This is an unfortunate Beginning for the Philo- 
ſopher, becauſe the Hebrew Hiſtorian, to whom 
he promiſes he'll keep cloſe, hath not one ſingle 
Syllable about eſs Ambition, and thirſt of 
Wealth ; but expreſly aſcribes the Hatred of his 
Brethren to a Cauſe. He tells us: + Now 
Iſrael loved Joſeph mare than all his Childrm, 
becauſe he was the Son of his old Age, and be mad: 
bim a Coat of many : And when bis Bre- 
thren ſaw, that their Father lrved him more thun 
ell his Brethren, they bated him, and could mt 
ſpeak peaceably unto him; ſo that the Partiality, 
Fondneſs, and Affection of old Jacob for him 
was the true Reaſon that made him incur his 
Brethrens Diſpleaſure, and that occaſioned hs 
Vaſſalage. Other Writers aſcribe it to another 
Cauſe that clears him intirely from the Philo- 

» fopher's Charge, and is much to Joſeph's Ho- 
Vol. III. Page 7. 8. Cen. Xxxxvii. 3. 4 
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nour. * Artapanus, cited by Euſebius, tells us, 
that becauſe he excelled the reſt of bis Brethren in 
Wiſdom and Underſtanding, they laid Snares for 
him to betray him, And ＋ Tuſtin in like Man- 
ner: His Brethren feared bis excellent Genius, 
and ſurpriſed and fold bim to Foreign Merchants. 
What increaſed their Rancour againſt him was, 
his telling his Fatherof the i evil Behaviour of the 
Sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, his Brothers; and 
the 120 Dreams that he dreamt and related to 
his Brethren, Poſſibly the Philoſopher grounds 
his Charge of Ambition, and thirſt of Wealth, 
on this Circumſtance. But with how little 
Reaſon? A Man's Dreams are not in his own 
Power, and the very Age of Foſeph, who was 
now a Lad but of Seventeen, is methinks ſuf- 

ficient to ſcreen him from ſuch 4 premeditated 
Defign of ſubjecting his Father and Brethren to 
himſelf, as might in a natural Way occaſion 
thoſe Dreams. The relating | them to his 
Father and Brethren ſeems to argue great Sim- 
plicity, and want of Caution and Thought, and 
actually occaſioned his Father to rebuke him; 
tho' they were ſo extraordinary in themſelves, 
as that they might naturally be thought to come 


CZurecs ua Gemma mage Tus ann SreyerynorTa, ur d 
ter £7iBuhwInves. Apud Euſeb. Prez, Evang. |. 9. c. 23. 
Joſeph. Ant. I. 2. c. 2. §. 1. | | 

+ Cujus excellens ingenium veriti fratres, clam interceptum 
peregrinis Mercatoribus vendiderunt. Juſt, I. 36. c. 2. 

Gen. xxxvii. 8. 
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from ſome ſuperiour Impreſſion, and were ſo 


conſidered by the good old Patriarch, who is 
faid to * have obſerved the ſaying. And indeed 
as Dreams, in thoſe carly Ages of the World 
made great Impreſſions on Mens Minds, twas 
not to be wondered at, either that Jacob ſhould 
remark them, or that Joſeph ſhould relate them, 


I believe any Lad of his Age would have done 


the ſame, that had never entertained the leaſt 
Imagination of being ever advanced above his 
Father and Brethren, nor given any Proofs of 
a boundleſs Ambition, and thirſt of Wealth, 
And conſidering the Character of Jacob's other 
Sons, twas nothing ſtrange, that their Hatred 
of him, becauſe of their Father's Fondneſs 
for him, ſhould be encreaſed by this Accident, 
or that they ſhould reſolve on the firſt Oppor- 
tunity to get rid of him, to prevent his Dreams 
from ever being accompliſhed. And this they 
did, of which our Philoſopher gives this Ac- 
„ | 5 | 


SECT. IE: 
Of Potiphar, 


N Hebrew Slave named Joſeph, having 
been fold into Egypt, was there bought, and 
taken into the Family of Potiphar, Pharaoh's chief 
Steward ; and it may be proper to remark, 
that this Potiphar, Pharaoh's chief Steward, as 


® Gen. Xxxvii. 11. 
n 
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an Eunuch ; but what an Eunuch ſhould do with 
a Wife, or ſuppoſing he had one, how ſhe ſhould 
tefile his Bed, or prove falſe to him, is hard to 
conceive. 

1. * An Hebrew Slave named Joſeph, having 
been ſold into Egypt, wwas there ae and taken 
into the Family of Potiphar, Pharaoh's chief Stew- 
ard, Would any one imagine by the Terms, 
Hebrew Slave, that Fofeph was cruelly fold by his 
Brethren, contrary to all Reaſon and Juſtice, 
to the Midianites ? But twas a reproachful Cir- 
cumſtance, and therefore beſt ſuited the Philoſo- 
pher's Purpoſe, However tis certain he was 
fold as a Slave, firſt by his Brethren to the Mi- 
dianites, and by them to Potiphar in Egypt; 
whom our Author hath learnedly found out to 
be Pharaoh's chief Steward, which is a Diſco- 
very, I think, hitherto unknown. The Origi- 
nal Words ET2L 5D are I confeſs differently 
rendred by Tranſlators, but none of them have 
found out my Lord Steward in it. The LXX 
and Philo have apxppeyeyw, Chief of the Cooks, 
and Joſephus, Avyp ent Tuwy Þapaubs wayr pu, WhO 
plainly follows the LXX. But Chief of the 
Cooks and chief Steward are very different Of- 
fices. Onkelos, the Syriack and Arabick Ver- 
ſions, and the Latin render them by Captain + 
of the Soldiers or Guards, agreeable to our own 

Page 6. 1 Antiq. I. 2. e. 4. Init. 
Ven iderunt Joſeph in Ægypto, Phutiphar eunucho, Pharo- 
nis Archimagiro. In pleriſque locis Archimagiros, i. e. coquo- 


rum principes pro magillris exercitus, Scriptura commemorat. 
Merits. quippe Græc: interpretatur occidzre. Venditus eſt igi- 
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Verſion, And I think this muſt be the true 
Rend' ring. For thus Nebuzaradan was employed 
by Nebuchadrezzar King of Babylom, in burn- 
ing the City and Temple of Jeruſalem, and 
deſtroying the Walls, and carrying away the 


People Captives, who is expreſly called twenty 
Times in. Chronicles and Feremiab by this very 
Name that is given to our Potzphar. And fo 
alſo was * Arioch, whom Nebuchagrezzar ſent 


to deſtroy the Wiſe Men of Babylon; very odd 


Employments theſe for Cooks and Stewards, 


In like Manner this ſame Steward Potiphar was, 
as our Author tells us + Governor, or Head- 
Keeper of the King's Priſon, and the State Pri- 
ſoners; an Employment ſuitable enough to a 
Soldier or Captain of the Guards : But how 
he could be Steward too, I do not very well 
apprehend, unleſs the Philoſopher thinks that 


„Cook and Steward, and Jaylor were all one 


Office, or at leaſt all united in the Perſon of 
Poliplar. He is a Man of great Reading, or as 
he ſays of humſelf, 4 hath a pretty fair Character 
in the World for Learning, and may have ſome 


tur Joſeph principi exercitus & bellatorum. Hieron. Quzſt. Heb. 
in Gen. But the learned Hettinger's Remark is more to the 
Purpoſe, as Potiphar was an Egyptian Officer. He derives the 
Word from the /Zthiopick. HHU WW, Præfectus ſatel- 
litum: Volunt fic dictum, quaſi mactatorem hominum, quod in 
ſontes animadver:ere ſoleat. In lingua ÆEthiapica Nn 
eſt gladius. MADY, gladius. Hinc nN quaſi gladiati. 
Smeg, Orient. p. 85. 86. Vid. etiam ohan, Cleric. in Gen, 
c. 37. v. ult. 

® Dan. it. 14. + Page 7. f Defence of the Mor. 
Phil. p. 29. 
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curious Anecdotes by him, to elucidate and clear 
up this Affair. He adds: 

2, * Here alſo it may be proper to remark, 
that this Potiphar, Pharaoh's chief Steward. 
24 an Eunuch, but what an Eunuch ſhould do 
«ith a Wife is hard to concerve, True. But if 


Steward Potiphar was an Eunuch, and advanced 


to this Office, becauſe it was the Cuſtom of the 
Eryptian Court at this Time to employ Eu- 
nuchs in the chief Poſts, then it muſt have 
been as well known that Potiphar was an Eu- 
nuch, as that he was Steward ; and upon this 


Suppoſition, bard as it is to conceive what an 
Eunuclhb ſhould have to do with a Wife, twill be 


in my Judgment full as hard to conceive, wha? a 


IViman ſhould have lo dowwith a Creature that ſhe 
knew to be an Eunuch, and how Potiphar ſhould 
perſuade any Woman to marry him. And yet 
certainly Potiphar was married. But if it was 
not known that Potzphar was an Eunuch, nor 
the Cuſtom to employ Eunuchs ſo early as Jo- 
5's Times in State Offices, then Potiphar may 
ſtill pals for a ſound Man, unleſs our Philoſopher 
will affirm that he was preſent at his B:rth, or 
Cutting, and upon his own Knowledge can aſ- 


ſure us of this Natural, or Artificial Defeft. 


Behides, tho Chamberlains and Keepers of Sera- 
74's, and the like Officers were frequently real 
Eumuchs in the Eaſtern Courts, both for Decen- 
cy and Safety, yet I cannot conceive” why Eu- 
nuchs ſhould be employed as Cooks and Stew- 

Page 7. 
ards, 
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ards ; and much leſs that Potiphar muſt be one, 
if he was an Officer in the Army, a Captain of 
the Guards, or Head Keeper of the Royal Pri. 
ſons: Eunuchiſm being a Qualification by no 
Means neceſſary for ſuch an Employment. 
'Tis true the Word pp doth frequently in 
the ſacred Writings ſignify 2 proper Eunuch, and 
is rendred in this Place by the LXX, crab, 
and by the Latin Ewmcho, and by a Word of 
like Signification in ſome of the Oriental Ver- 
ſions. On the Contrary, Onkelos and Jonatbun 
render it & 20, Great Man, or Prince, and 
| the Jeruſalem Targum, x ο , Prince, or 
| Lord. And 'tis certain the Word is frequently 
uſed in the ſacred Writings, where there are no 
Circumſtances to prove that a proper Eunuch is 
intended. Thus we * read of a pb who was 
ſet over the Men of War in the City of Jeruſalem. 
They are alſo joyned with the mighty Men and 
valiant Men in the Aſſembly called by Da- 
vid. They are reckoned with the Princes and 
Prieſts of the Land by + Feremiah, who ex- 
reſly calls the Princes of Judah and Jeruſalem 
y the Name Bbw, ill rendred by our Tranſ- 
lators, Eunuchs; and which can mean nothing 
but Officers of State, or the Army, unleſs we 
are to ſuppoſe that all the Princes of Judah and 
Feruſalem were proper Eunuchs, and therefore b 
tranſlated here by the LXX, T8; Juvagac, Princes. 
The Caſe of Potiphar, who certainly had a Wife, 
evidently proves that the Word is uſed in a more. 


2. Kin. xxv. 19. f 1. Chron. xxvili. 1. 
1 Jer. xxxiv. 19. | E. 
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Senſe, to denote an Officer of State, 
without including the particular Circumſtance of 
Eunuchiſm. Even the Greek Word ewsxo;, Eu- 
nuch, doth not in its Original and primitive 
Senſe ſignify @ caſtrated Perſon, but + Cubicula- 
rius, Cuſtos lecti, a Chamberlain; and becauſe 
theſe Officers were in After- ages frequently ca- 
frated, hence it came by Degrees to be after- 
wards appropriated, to denote an Eunuch, or 
caſtrated Perſon only. In like manner DD pro- 
perly denotes one caſtrated ; and becauſe ſuch 
Perſons were often employed, as Chamberlains, 
and in other Offices, by Princes ; hence it comes, 
by an eaſy Change, to denote an Officer of State 
in general, tho' the Perſon himſelf had never un- 
dergone this Kind of Mutilation, But Potiphar 
muſt be an Eunuch with our Philoſopher, that 
he may have an Opportunity to reproach the 
Jewiſh Hiſtorian, who affirms he had a Wife. 


SECT, IIL 


Of Joſeph's Priſen, and his Behaviour during 
= bus Confinement. 


1 EPH having been thus ſold into Egypt, 
h 


and taken into Potrphar's Family, the next 
ing that the Philoſopher informs us of is, 
that “ he ſo far ingratiated himſelf with his Ma- 


fer, that he intruſted him with his whole Intereſt, 
and made him chief Manager and Director of all 


F Quaſi qui evvyy £ou91. 7. e. lecti curam gerant. Vid. 
Prymolog. Mag. & Scalig. Exercit. 227. Page 6. hi 
| | | 2 
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his Affairs. This is true, but not the whole 
Truth, as the Hiſtorian, out of whom he pro. 


feſſes to take his account, relates it. For tho 
Joſeph found Grace in bis Maſter's Sight, ſo that 


he made him Overſeer over his Houſe, and put all 


that he had into bis Hand, yet this Proſperity 
of Joſeph was, becauſe the Lord was with him, 
and becauſe his Maſter ſaw that the Lord wa; 
with him, and that the Lord made all that he did 
to proſper in his Hand. This was what ingra- 
tiated Joſeph with his Maſter, becauſe he evi- 


dently ſaw that a Blefling attended s Ma- 


nagement of the Affairs he had intruſted him 
with. t The Lord bleſſed the Egyptian's Houſe 


or Joſeph's Sake, and the Blaſing of the Lird 


was upon all that he had, in the Houſe and in 
the Field. He found him by Experience a 
faithful and diligent Servant, and that he him- 
— was a Gainer by the Confidence repoſed in 
But tho' Jeſepb was thus faithful to his Ma- 
ſter, his Miſtreſs was not equally ſo to her Hus- 
band. For ſhe ſollicited Fo/eph to her Bed, 
and upon his Refuſal to comply with her, ſhe 
got him committed a cloſe Priſoner, in the 
King's Priſon, and as the Philoſopher will have 
it, in Potipbar's own Houſe ; or, as he ob- 
ſerves *, under the Governour's Roof and In- 
ſpeftion ; to give ſome Colour to the baſe In/mua- 
tion he makes, that during this Confinement, ſo- 
ſeph might make up the Matter ith his old Mi- 
Gen. xxxix. 3, 4. Ibid. 5. page 9. 
| 3, 4 f Ibid. 5 8e 9 2 
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freſs. 1 preſume the Philoſopher, in order to 
make poor Potiplar ſome Amends for repre- 
ſenting him as an Eunuch, hath choſen thus to 
heap Preferments on him, and to unite the Poſts 
of Chief Stexcard and Head Faylor in his Per- 
ſon ; for if the jayl was Potzphar's own Houſe, 
to be ſure he was the Head-Keeper or Maſter 
of it, and the Philoſopher expreſly calls him 
the Governour l. But how doth the Philoſo- 
pher prove that the King's Priſon was Poriphar's 
gun Houſe ? Why thus. Jeſeph was impriſon- 
ed in the Houſe of the Captain of the Guards t. 
But Potiphar was Captain of the Guards *. 
Therefore Joſepb was impriſoned in Potrphar's 
Houſe. And who can deſire a better Demon- 
ſtration? But let us ſee if 'twill hold, The 
Hiſtorian ſays, that Joſeph's Maſter [Potiphar] Al 
took him, and put him into the Priſon, a Place 181 
where the King's Priſoners were bound t. This | 
Way of Expreſſion ſeems to intimate very plain- | 
ly, that 'twas a different Place from Potiphar's 
Houſe . When he was in this Priſon, the 
Lird was with Joſeph, and gave him Favour in 
the Sight of MD va WW the Chief, or Ruler 
of the Houſe of the Priſon; or as the Philoſo- i 
pher expreſſes it, the Keeper or Maſter of the . 
Priſon. In the ſame Senſe therefore that Poti- —_ 
har was £2,326 Y Chief, or Ruler, or Cap- . 
tain of the Stewards or Guards, Foſeph's Jaylor \n 
was "non "1 Chief, or Ruler or Governor of © | 


Fas 

: 9s 1 1 
Page 7. 1 Gen. xxxix. 30., Ib. xli. co, Þ Ib. 1 
XXX1X, 20. Ver. 21. 1 
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the Priſon-Houſe. If then the Priſon was Pa 
tiphars own Houſe, 'tis plain, that tho' he 
might be Captain or Maſter of the Cooks ot 
Stewards, yet that he was not Maſter or 
Governor of his own Houſe ; at leaſt, af 
that Part of it that was the Priſon. And that 
therefore, if Joſeph was in Potiphar's own 
Houſe, and under his Roof, yet that he 
was not under his Inſpection; for as he was 
in Cuſtody of the 2 WW or Governour of the 
Priſon Houſe, who is expreſly declared to be 
different from Potiphar, any Man but a Philo- 
ſopher would imagine him to be under the In- 
ſpection of this Governour, and not of Potiphur, 
- Beſides, not to mention the Abſurdity of 
my Lord Steward's living in an Houſe that 
was a Jayl, tis extremely odd that this Chief 
Steward and Chief Jaylor ſhould have but one 
Houſe between them ; and eſpecially, that the 
Jaylor ſhould be 792 uw Chief Lord or Governor 
of this Houſe, and of the Priſoners under Poli- 
phar's own Roof, as he is expreſly ſaid to be. 
But what quite ſpoils this Demonſtration is, that 
this very Chief Jaylor was a DNnLN ον Gorer- 
nour of the Cooks, or Captain of the Guards, or 
in the learned Philoſopher's Stile, Chief Steward, 
as well as Potiphar. For ttis expreſly faid *, 
that Pharaoh put his Chief Butler and Baker in 
wurd in the Houſe of the 112107 "WW Captain of 
the Guards, into the Priſon, the Place where ſo- 
ſeph vas bound, and that this Nn2Ln ww Cp- 
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tein of the Guards charged Foſeph with them ; 
agreeable to what is before ſaid + of this very 


r of the Priſon, that he committed to Jo- 
ſeph's Hand all the Priſoners that were in the 
Priſen, So that this Captain of the Guard, 
and Keeper of the Priſon, was the ſelf- ſame 
Perſon, and is expreſly diſtinguiſhed from Po- 
tipbar t, becauſe, when Potiphar put him into 
the Priſon, tis ſaid the Lord gave bim Favour 
in the Sight of the Keeper of the Priſon, who 
therefore muſt be different from Potiphar, un- 
l{ the Philoſopher will ſuppoſe, that he had 
Favour in the Sight of a Man, whoſe Wrath 
«as kindled againſt him; and therefore Foſepb 
might be, and was in the Priſon of one of the 
Captains of the Guard, and yet not in the Houſe, 
and under the Roof. and Inſpection of Potiphar. 
So that the Philoſopher's two parallel Places 
prove nothing but his want pf Care and Judg- 
ment: But he may be forgiven, for his great 


Sm is not over Impartiality' or Exactneſs, nor 


will any ſuſpect that his much Learning hath 
made him mad. I may add, that as Joſeph was 
impriſoned by his Maſter in very great Wrath, 
upon a Suppoſition that he intended to debauch 
his Wife, 2whoſe * Feet they hurt with Fetters, he 
was laid in Iron; tis not likely, that if the Priſon 
had been Petiphar's own Houſe, andunderhisown 
Roof and Inſpection, he would have permitted 
him to be treated in that favourable Manner as 
we find he was, or made Sub-Governour in it, 
as the Philoſopher once and again ſtiles him. 
Gen. xxxix. 22. 10, 21. HN. er. 19; 


And 
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And tho he hath quite confounded the Stor 
ſometimes making Potiphar Governour, 20 
yet ſuppoſing another Maſter or Keeper diſtind 
from Potzphar, according to his uſual critic] 
Exactneſs; yet the Account of the Hebrew H. 
ſtorian evidently ſuppoſes Potiplar's Houſe and 
the State-Priſon to be two different Places, and 
Potiphar and the Keeper of the Priſon two quite 
different Perſons ; and this Keeper of the Priſon 
to have the intire Inſpection and Juriſdiction 
over the Priſoners ; and that by virtue of his 
ſole Authority, he committed to Jo/eph's Hand 
all his Priſoners, and that for the very fame 
' Reaſons for which Potipbar himſelf firſt made 
him Overſeer over his own Houſe, viz. Be. 
eauſe the Lord uas with him, and that which | 


did the Lord made it to . 
From hence I 3 that what the 


Philoſopher farther affirms cannot be true . 
Here, ſays he, in the Governour's [Potiphar's] 
own Houſe, or under his Roof Inſpeftim, 
Joſeph had the ſame Command and Authority over 
the Priſoners, as he. had been intruſted with le. 
fore, in the ' Houſe and Family at large. There 
is no one Circumſtance to ſupport this Aſſertion, 
for the contrary appears, that he was not in Po- 
tiphar's Houſe, nor under his Inſpection. But 
what is more material, it ſufficiently obviates 
and abſolutely deſtroys that baſe-born, infamous 
Inſintation t, that during this Confinement in the 


King's Priſon, Joſeph had made up the Matter 
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with his old Miſtreſs. For if Potiphar's Houſe 
and the Priſon were different Places, how 
came the Reconciliation to be made ? What, did 
my Lord Steward's Lady viſit Foſepb in his Pit? 
Or did they hold a Correſpondence by Letters? 
Or had they their Appointments and Aſſignations 
ata third Place? And could all theſe Things be 


carried on and manag'd without the Steward or 


the Jaylour's Knowledge. My Philoſopher hath 
a fertile Brain and a large Invention, and I 
would fain have him explain the Manner of 
this curious Correſpondence, and write the new 
ond entertaining Hiſtory of Joſeph's Amour with 
the Lady of my Lord Steward of Pharach King 
F Egypt. I am ſure let him write what he 
will upon the Subject, twill be as good and true 
and authentick Hiſtory, as molt that he hath 
written of the Jewiſh Patriarchs and People. 
However * during this Impriſenment, Joſeph 
wrought himſelf as much into the Favour of the 
Keeper or Maſter of the Priſon, as he had before 
in the Family at large; for the Keeper of the Pri- 
fon committed the wile Charge of all the Pri- 
ſeners to Joleph, without taking any farther Care 
or Cognizance of them himſelf. Joſefh's Beha- 
viour in his Confinement, and probably tlie Jays 
lour's being perſuaded of his Innocence, might 
firſt occaſion him the friendly Treatment of 
his Keeper. Joſepb's Character was quite dif- 
ferent from thoſe of common Priſoners. He 
feared God, he was of great Modeſty and Cha- 
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ſity, and by his whole Behaviour appears to he 
a Perſon of excellent Abilities and diſtinguiſh'd 
Senſe : Qualifications, that muſt neceſſarily form 
him into a quite different Conduct from that of 
ordinary Priſoners, and could not but make him 
taken notice of by his Keeper, if he was a Per- 
ſon of any Obſervation and Humanity. Andif 
Joſeph wrought himſclf into the Keeper's Fa- 
vour by theſe Methods, tis to his Commenda- 
tion and Honour. I defy this Philoſopher to 
give any Shadow of Proof that it was by any 
other Means. 

He indeed with his uſual Piety and Candour 
tells us, that * his young Hebrew Politician had 
always Fortune on his Side, that he was the Ha. 
vourite of Fortune, and that I he providentiall 
ſucceeded as a bold Adventurer*for Wealth and 
Dominion: Doth the Philoſopher think that 
Providence and Fortune are ſynonymous Terms! 
If not, then if he ſucceeded by Fortune, 'twas 
not by the Providence of God ; if by Providence, 
not by Fortune; and to ſucceed providentialy 
by a Man's own good Fortune, is a Myſtery in 
Divinity, for which the World is obliged to 
this judicious Philoſopher, The Hiſtorian tells 
us, 'twas by the Providence of God; that 1 fle 
Lord was with Joſeph, and ſhewed him Mercy, 
and gave him Favour in the Sight of the Keejer 
of the Priſon, and the Philoſopher will be hard 
put to it to prove, that the various Turns of 

Joſetb's Condition were intirely owing to Chance 
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and Fortune, without any thing of the Interpo- 
{al and Conduct of Providence. 

There is not one Circumſtance hitherto in 
Joſetb's Caſe, that in the leaſt argues him to be 
an Adventurer either for Wealth or Dominon, 
2s this Writer reproachfully calls him. An Ad- 
venturer is a bold Projector, that lays Schemes 
2nd runs Ventures 2nd Hazards for Wealth and 
Power. What, did Jeſepb fell himſclf, or per- 
ſuade his Brethren to ſell him to the 1/maelrtes, 
and then influence them to ſell him to Potrphar, 
in order to make trial of his Fortune in Egypt? 
Did he lay the Scheme of his Miſtreſſes accuſ- 
ing hin, and project his own Impriſonment ? 
What an Adventurer this for Fower, firſt to 
lay Projects for being enſlaved, and then to be- 
come a Priſoner, in hopes of riſing to become 
Sub-governour of his Jayl ! Jaſepb was the firſt 
and laſt of his Kind, that ever thus adventured 
tor his future Advancement. 

The Philoſopher indeed ſpeaks in high Terms 
of this Poſt of under Jayl-keeper, and tells us, 
that during his being in this Office, * he grati- 
fed bis Ambition and thirſt of Power, ſo far as 
that Station could afford. Twas unqueſtiona- 
bly a prodigious Gratification to a Man of an 
aſpiring, ambitious, covetous Temper, to a bold 
Adventurer for Wealth and Dominion, to be kept 
in a J.yl himſelf for many Years together, as a 
devant to the Governour, and as Turnkey to the 


whole Herd of Jaylbirds that was under his In- 
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ſpection. This the Philoſopher, in the Buſtin 
Stile calls, * the Great Power and Truſt there 
committed to him. One would really imagine 
by this, that he was intruſted with the abſolute 
Power of Life and Death over them, and that 
he was now in a Poſt of high Honour, and ex- 
tenſive Dominion and Authority, and had a Li- 
berty of doing whatſoever he pleaſed with his 
Priſoners, without being accountable to the 
head Governour : And that he had this Liberty 
the Philoſopher inſinuates, when he tells us, 
+ that the Keeper of the Priſon committed the while 
Charge of all the Priſoners to Joſeph, without 
taking any farther Care or Cognizance of them 
himſelf; citing for Prook thoſe Words of the 
Hiſtorian : | The Keeper of the Priſon looked mt 
to any thing that was under his Hand, But he 
ſhould have underſtood the Original before he 
pretended to write of the Hebrew Hiſtory ; for 
the Hiſtorian only ſays, that the Keeper of thc 
Priſon did not inſpect 72189 55 DN, every thing 
particularly that was in Joſeph's Hand; not, that 
he inſpected nothing, and took no farther Care 
of any thing relating to the Jayl, That the 
Keeper did inſpect, and make proper Obſerva- 
tions on Fo/eph's Conduct, is evident from the 
very Reaſon aſſigned why he did not more par- 
ticularly concern himſelf in this Affair: Becai/? 
the Lord was 1with him, and that which he | Joſep!) 
did, the Lord made it proſper. So that the Co- 
vernour, tho' he did not inquire into every pat- 
Page . + Page 7. 1 Gen. Xxx1x, 23. 
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ticular Tranſaction of Fo/zph in reference to his 
Charge, yet took ſuch Notice as to ſee eve 
thing was managed with Regularity, and ſuc- 
ceeded as his own Heart could with. And I: 
ſhould imagine; that this is as much as js ever 
done by the head Governours of Royal Priſons, 
and indeed as much as can reaſonably be ex- 
pected from them, 


S RS FT. IV. 
Of Joſeph's Deliverance from his Impriſonment, 


Fler * Joſeph had been for ſome considerable 
Time in the King's Priſon, and there in 

our Phniloſopher's pompous Stile, gratified his 
Ambition and Thirſt of Power, fo far as that Sta- 
tion could afford, there happened an Incident which 
contributed to his farther Advancement, and raiſ- 
ed him to a Degree of Wealth and Power in 
Egypt, beyond what his Imagination could ever 
| have ſuggeſted, or his utmoſt Ambition aimed at: 
And yet but in the foregoing Page, + his Ambi- 
timwas boundleſs. So that Joleph's boundleſs Ambi- 
tion had its Bounds, and he was exalted beyond 
the utmoſt Bounds of his boundleſs Ambition, 
This is the marvelous Kind of Writing, and ſuits 
as well a Romance as an Hiſtory, This Inci- 
dent was the Impriſonment of Pfaraob's Butler 
and Baker in the ſame Priſon as Joſeph was, 
who therefore cold not be long unacquainted with 

Page 8. + Page 7. 
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blem, and who, as the Philoſopher aſſures us, was 
a Man of too much Policy and Penetration not to 
maſe his exon Uje of it. In this Priſon he tells 
us, that thoſe State Pi;ſoners were * under the 
Sa governour's Management, and particularly 
that the Butler «was under the Hebrew Politi. 
eran's Command. But the Hebrew Hiſtorian lays 
ducctly the Contrary. + The Captain of the 
Card charged Joſeph with them, C200 M19 
and le miujlred to, or ſerved them; the Word 
is often uſed to denote menial Services, which 
a Servant pertorms to the Perton of his Maſter, 
and muſt be ſo underſtood in this Place. And 
this ſhews, what that great Power and Truſt was 
that was committed to 7ofeph in this Jayl, how 
high the Poſt of Honour that was here confer- 
red on him, and what a prodigious Opportunity 
he had of gratifying his Ambition and Thirſt 
of Power. Our Philoſopher will have it, that 
he was Sub-Governour., But I will have it, that 
this is impoſiible. For in the firſt Place, Sub- 
Governours of Royal Priſons dont uſe to live in 
Pits and Dungeons. And yet this was 7o/eph's 
Hab'tation. Let him ſpeak for himſelf. T Here 
alſo, ſays Joſeph to the Butler, have J done no- 
thing that they ſhould put me N 2 into this Pit, 
or Dungecn. In the next Place, if we may be 
allowed to conjecture what his Office in the 
Jay! was, from the Orders he received with re- 
ſpect to theſe two Perſons, it could be no higher 
than that of Head IV/ardour or Turnkey, who 
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h:d the immediate Charge of the Priſoner's Per- 
ſons, and was to take Care of them and provide 
for them during their Confinement. And tho 
this was an high Favour for one impriſoned as 
a Slave and a Criminal, yet it doth not ſeem 
to be any great T to a bold Adven- 
turer for Wealth and Dominion, and J fancy 
our Philoſopher would find but little Gratifi- 
cation of his own Ambition, ſhould he at any 
Time receive the Honour and Happineſs of ſuch 
a Kind of Advancement. ö 

* After theſe State Priſoners had been ſome 
Time under the Sub-Governour's Cuſtody, they 

b;th happened to dream a Dream in cone Night, 
ab Joſeph interpreted, and the Event hap- 
_ accordingly. IT frrould have been extream- 
ly glad of — Philofophical Solution Hh it 
45 pened that they ſhould both dream in one 
Night, and how Joſeph hafpened to * 
thete Dreams right, and efpecially how it + 
feued that the Event fo exactly verified his Solu- 
tion. But here the Philoſopher is quite mute, 
and his Learning. Invention and Philoſophy can 
ſupzeft nothing elſa, but that 77 6 Luppered. But 
vehence will he pron that it / hoppencd, that 
Joſeph + engaged the Butler under a ſolemn Oath 
or Promie, that-as ſoon as be ſhould be reſtored 10 
his former Oice and Favour with the King, be 
fould mention and recommend him to Pharaoh, 
This the Philoſopher aſſerts, and this I affirm 
to be a /semn Talſlobd, as to any one Intimation 
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that can be found of it in the Hebrew Hiſtorian, 
or any one Proof that hath becn offered by the 
Philoſoplier. Jeſehb only made a bare Requeſt 
to him, and that with a Decency and Modeſty 
to wiiich the Philoſopher is an utter Stranger. 
See, Reader, if thou canſt find any thing like 
an Engagement under an Oath or Promiſe in Jo— 


ſeph's Addreſs to the Butler. Think on me 


alen il ſhall be well with thee, and ſhew Kindneſs 
1 pray thee unto me, and make mention of me unto 
Pharaoh, and bring me out of this Houſe. + For 
indeed I was ſtolen away out of the Land of the 
Hebrews ; and here alſo have I done nothing that 
they ſhould put me into the Dungeon. If I could 
imagine that this Writer had any Knowledge 
of Languages, of which he hath not given one 
ſnglc Ground of Suſpicion in his Writings, I 
ſhould think he refers to N 95 in the four- 
teenth Verie, and ſuppoſes that te Oath, or 
Promiſe was concealed under thoſe Particles. 
And that I may help him out a little, I will 
inform him that both of them are made uſe of 
in Swearing, But this Information will do him 
no good, For if there be any thing of an Oath 
couched in them, it was made not by the But- 
ler, but by 7o/eph; and they ſignify, not that 
he made the Butler ſolemnly ſwear or promiſe to 
recommend him to Pharaoh, as the Philoſc- 
pher ſays; but that 7o/eph himſelf earneſtly 
beſought, or even adjured the Butler to remem- 
ber him in his Proſperity, and procure his Li- 
* Gen. xl. 14. T Ic 
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betty from Pharaoh. Nor will it be eaſy to 
produce out of all the Writings of Antiquity 
- finer Paſſage, than this before us. The Re- 
veſt is made in the ſtrongeſt Manner, enforced 
with the tendereſt Motives, urged with the 
grecteſt Modeſty, and hath every Circumſtance 
in it that could affect a generous, a grateful or 
compaſſionate Mind. I conjure thee think on 
me, remember me in thy Proſperity, who have 
even thee thy certain Reſtoration to thine Of- 
fce and Honour, and ſhew Kindneſs to me I be- 
[<> thee, who have delivered thee from thine 
Anxiety by aſſuring thee of thy Liberty. Make 


Mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of 


this Howe, Thou knoweſt the Miſeries of this 
Continement, and when enlarged thy ſelf, nen- 
tim me 40 Pharaoh, and procure for me my Li- 
berty, Jam in Reality no Slave, but folen away 
cut of the Land of the Hebrews, and even fince 
| have been Captive in Egypt have I done 
wthing worthy, that they ſhould put me into this 
Dungeon. One would imagine by the Philoſo- 
pher's expreſſing it, that he obliged the Butler 
under an Oath to recommend him to ſome Place 
of Honour and Profit under Pharaoh; for fays 
he, he engaged him under a ſolemn Oath or Pro- 
miſe, that he ſhould mention and recommend him to 
Pharaoh. Recommend for what ? If he means 
any thing more than the Procurement of his Li- 
berty, 'tis falſe : For this was the only Favour 
that Toſeph requeſted of him. 
| Well, 
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Well, * bis the Butler promiſed ; but it after. 
wards ſlipt his Memory for two Years ; for alas 
ever Opinion this Courtier might have of Joſeph 
aohillt he was in Priſon, and under the Hebreu 
Politician's Command, it ſeems he had no ſuch Re. 
gard to him, or Expectations from him, as to lan- 
fet him much at Heart, What Proofs Teſeth 
had hitherto given of his being fo conſummate a 
Politician as my Philoſopher repreſents him, ng 
Man living can tell but he. I think his Poli- 
ticks, if he had any, had thus far failed him. 
His Brethrens Politicks were evidently too hard 
for him, when they fold him as a Slave, to ſpoil 
his Dreaming. And our Philoſopher ſeems to 
condemn his Politicks in mot conſenting to de- 
bauch his Maſter's Wife. For as he aſſerts Ps. 
tiphar to be an Eunuch, he tells us, tis bard 1 
conceive, ſuppoſing be had a Wife, how ſhe could 
defile his Bed, or prove falſe to him; and there- 
fore 'tis as hard to conceive the Prudence of 
Joſepb's Politicks, in refuſing to gratify her, 
ſince according to the Philoſopher he might 
have done it, without her doing any injury to 
her Lord and Huſband. Tis not hard to con- 
ceive how our Philoſopher would have acted had 
he been in Zo/eph's Caſe, and 'tis certain that 
their Morality and Politicks were very different. 
Joſepb's Morality was: + He refuſed, and ſaid 
unto his Maſter's Mie: Behold my Maſter vull— 
teth not what is with me in the Houſe, and le 
hath committed all that he hath to my Hand, There 
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ir none greater in this Houſe than J: neither 
lath Le kept back any thing from me but thee, be- 
cal ſe thou art his Wife : How then can 1 do this 
great Wickedneſs and Sin againſt God? And his 
Puliticks were; rather to incur the Danger of 
2 dilappointed, luſtful, revengeful Woman's 
Rage, id go into Impriſonment and a Dungeon, 
than betray his Maſter, or injure his Wite ; 
and to both theſe our young Hebrew's Foliticks 
brought him, from which probably he could ne- 
ver have been delivered, but by that extraordi- 
nary Providence which at laſt enlarged him. 
Aud as Jaſeph's Politicks had hitherto failed 
him, ſo 1 can not conceive what Expectations 
was poli ble for Pharaot's Butler to have from 
him. Jaſeth had now been eleven Years a 
Sve im a Foreign Country, and a conſiderable 
Part of thus Tune in Jayl, without ever having 
been convei ſunt in Courts, without Property, 
Acquaintunce, or Intereſt, or any ſingle Advan- 
we that could give him Influence, or render 
him fer vice. ble to Pharaol's Butler; and there- 
tore the Philoſopher's Obſervation contains no 
ſuch ſhrewd Diſcovery, vi. that“ the Butler 
lad no ſuch Regard to Joſeph, or Extectations 
frem him, as to have ſet him much at Heart. 
True, But if Joſeph had engaged him under 
7 /i/emn Oath or promiſe to recommend him to 
Pharach, then the Butler ungratefully and per- 
kiiouily forgot this Oath or Promiſe which he 
* Page 10. 
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; ought to have remembered, whether he had 
any Expectations from him or not. 

But “ is probable, ſays the Philoſopher, tut 
this Butler having had an Acquaintance with ſo- 
ſeph before, and knowing the enterpriſing Genius, 
and vaſt Ambition of the Man, had reſolve never 
to have mentioned him, or brought him to Court; 
and that if he dreaded the Conſequences of bring. 
ing fuch a Politician and ambitious Enterprizer 
to Court, and feared the Effects of his ingratiat- 
ing himſelf with the King, the Event ſhewed, that 
he wwas not miſtaken in the Man. In the forego- 
ing Page the Fhiloſopher had obſerved, that 
what the Butler promiſed had flipt his Memory 
for two Years, herein agreeing with the Hebrew 
Hiſtorian, who tells us: + Yzt did not the 
chief Butler remember Joſeph, but forgat bim. 
But that there may not be one Sentence of. Truth 
in all his Account of Joſeph, he immediately 
retracts it, and tells us, is probable that the Buller 
bad reſokved never to mention bim, and that lis never 
once thinking of the Hebrew, ar his Promiſe to him, 
from that Time to this, is hardly credible. So that 
he chooſes to make the Butler a delibcrate, 
determin'd, perjur'd, peridious Wretch, than 
candidly aſcribe the Failure of Performance to 
Forgetfulneſs; and palpably to forget himſelf in 
a few Lines, rather than keep to the Account of 
the Hiſtorian before him. The Reaſon he aſ- 
ſigns for this perjured Perfidy hath as little Foun- 
dation as the Charge itſelf, Joſeph's enterprijing 

Page 10, T Gen. al. 23. | 
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Genius, his vaſt Ambition, his being ſuch a Po- 
Etician, and ambitious Enterpriſer, bis own Dread 
of bringing him to Court, ana his Fear of Joſeph's 
ingratiating himſelf with the King. For what 


' Room for Enterpriſing, Ambition, and Politicks 
in a Slave in a Jayl? What Apprehenſions of his 


ever coming to Court, or Connection between 
that and being delivered from Impriſonment ? 
What apparent Poſſibility of his ever ingratiat- 
ing himſelf, or becoming a Favourite with the 
King ? What Fear could the Butler entertain 
from ſo mean a Perſon's Liberty as Jeſeph's ? 
One would really imagine the Philoſopher to be 
dreaming and not writing ; or that he was pre- 
ſent in the Jayl with theſe two Priſoners, and 


had been Witneſs to Joſeph's Schemes and Pro- 


jets; for of all theſe Things there is not one 
Word in the Sacred Hiſtory, nor ſo much as the 
moſt diſtant Inſinuation. 

Having thus falſely fixed the Charge of wilfull 
Perfidy and Perjury on the poor Butler, he imme- 
diately brings him in as Apologiſing for this his 
Fault before Pharaoh. * However to excuſe bim- 
felf, and make the beſt of the Matter, he now laid 
the Blame on his con Memory, and pretended that 
be had never once thought of the Hebrew, or his 
Promiſe to him, from that Time to this, which is 
bardly credible. The Philoſopher is as particu- 
lar in this Apology as tho' the Hiſtorian had re- 
lated it, or as tho' he himſelf had actually ſtood 
by and heard it. But can the Reader imagine 
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that the Whole of it is Invention, coined out of hi 
own Brain, without the leaſt Authority in ths 
World to ſupport it ? Where doth he find thi; 
Fretence of the Butler, that he never once thoupht 
of the tlebrew, or his Promiſe to him, from that 
Time to this? Or his excufing himſelf, by laying 
the Blame on his Memory ? He doth indced lay 
to Pharaoh: I do remember my Faults this Day, 
What Faults? What his forgetting his Oath and 


P. oiniſe to Joſeph? Ridiculous. What Nerd 


of an Apology tor this to Pharaoh, when le 
knew no more of Toſeph, than he did of this 
Philoſopher. The Butler himſclf beſt explains 
his own Meaning, * 1 do remember my Faults 
this Day. Pharaoh was wroth with his Serxaut, 
and put me in Ward in the Captain of the Guard; 
Houſe, both me and the chief Baker, Nor was 
it well poſſible for him, with any Decency or 
Propricty, to introduce what paſſed between 
them and Joſeph in the Priſon, without ſome 
ſuch Mention of his Offences, which Pharach 
had graciouſly forgiven according to Foſeph's In- 
terpretation, The Butler's Faults therefore, 
which he remembred, were thoſe he had com- 
mitted againſt Pharach ; and not thoſe which 
he had been guilty of againſt Joſeph, in his for- 
getting his Oath and Promiſe to him, which the 
Philoſopher tells us, is hardly credible he did. 
And yet in the very Beginning of this + Page, 
he gives this as the Reaſon to ſhew the Probabt- 
lity why his Oath or Promiſe might have ſlipt his 


Gen. Xil. 9. 10. + Page 10. 
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Memory for two Years ; for, ſays he, whatever 
Opinion this Courtier might have of Joſeph, whilſt 
% was in Priſon, and under the Hebrew Poli- 
eiae Command, it ſeems he had no ſuch Regard 
% him , or Apprehenſions from him, as to have ſet 
him much at Heart. Whence then is it incre- 
ible, that he ſhou!d never think of the Hebrew 
or his Promiſe to him, when it ſeems he had 
1 Expeetations from him, nor ſet him much at 
Heart ? Or where is the Improbability, that a 
Courticr, reſtored to a Station of high Honour, 
and Credit, with his Prince, ſhould forget his 
Promiſe to a foreign Slave, that he had little or 
no Regard to,or Opinion of? But the Philoſopher 
i; conſtant to himſelf, and his good Manners, 
Candour and Charity are ſhining Virtues. And 
25 he before makes the Butler guilty of a ſober, 
intentional Perfidy and Perjury, ſo here he in- 
troduces him, as Apologiſing for himſelf before 
the King of Egypt, with a ſtudied and deliberate 
Lye ; and that contrary to the Faith of the Hiſ- 
tory, which he declares he will al along take for 
bis Guide, which expreſly ſays : * Jet did not 


- chief Butler remember Joſeph but forgat 
im. 
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rr 
Of Joſeph's Advancement, © 


Ltho' the Butler, as is too frequent with 
Perſons in Proſperity, forgot his Felloy 
Priſoner, who had foretold him his Liberty and 
Reſtoration, yet Pharaoh's Dreams brought 
opp to his Remembrance, and the Account 
gave of him introduced him into the King's 
Preſence, and abundantly demonſtrates that thi 
Butler had an high Opinion of his Sagacity and 
Wiſdom, and ſecretly hoped, that he might be 
able to do for Pharaoh, what all his Magicians 
and Wiſe men could not, viz. interpret his 
Dreams; otherwiſe he would never have men- 
tioned him to the King, nor put it into his 
Thoughts to have ſent for him, Tis proba- 
ble that this Incident recalled to his Mind his 
Obligations to Joſepb, and that Gratitude to him, 
as well as Zeal to ſerve his Prince, made him 
now mention him. But I think one thing may 
be certainly concluded from hence, viz. that 
the Butler had no ſuch Dread of TFoſepb's Fo- 
liticks, Enterpriſes and Ambition, as the Phi- 
loſopher ſuggeſts for if he had, no Conſide- 
rations would, I believe, have prevailed with him 
to have ſpoken of him to the King with ſo much 
Honour, and in ſuch a Juncture of Affairs, 2 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion his being brought to 


Court, and procure him Pharaoh's Favours, f, 
. 2 45 


„ a 
as the Butler apprehended, he ſhould find out 
the Solution of his Dream, And the Matter 
happened accordingly, for having interpreted the 
Dreams, the Conſequence was, his being ſet 
over all the Land of Egypt, which the Philo- 
ſopher thus learnedly repreſents. 9 
And nu the Hebrew Prophet and Politi- 
cian lad at once the whole Power, Force and 
Direction of the Kingdom put into his Hands? 
And again: Here it is evident, that Pharaoh. 
had diveſted himſelf of all Regal Autority, and re- 
| tained only the Name and Title of King; for be 
lad put tbe whole Force of the Kingdom, and the 
Nomination of all Offices and Places of Profit, 
Power and Truſt, into Joſeph's Hand; and now 
the while Land was in the Power and at the 
full Diſpoſe of an Hebrew Stranger, who a few 
Years before, had been fold into the Country as a 
Slave, And again: + Joſeph thus made him 
ſelf Maſter 9 Egypt. And again: + We have 
ſeen Joſeph ſecured in the «whole Management Ml | 
the Government, and put into Poſſeſhon of the 
whole military Force of the Kingdom. And to 
prove this, he cites ſeveral Paſſages from the 
Hebrew Hiſtorian. || Thou ſhalt, fays Pharaoh, 
be over my Houſe, and according unto thy Word 
ſhall all my People be ruled; the Philoſopher 


more learnedly ; at thy Word ſhall all my People 
be armed. Only on the Throne will J be greater 


than thou, And Pharaoh ſaid unto * Be- 
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bald T have ſet thee over all the Land f Egypt 


Pharaoh ſaid unto Joſeph : I am Pharach: 
without thee ſhall no Man l ft up his Hand 
or Foot in all the Land of Egypt. From theſe 
Paſſages our Philoſopher draws the following 
Inferences, 

1. That Pharaoh had diveſted himſelf of all 
Re wer; Autority, and retained only the Name 

Title of King. 

2. That he = the whole Military Force of 
the Kingdom into his Hand. 

. 3. That he had given him the Nomination 
of all Offices and Places of Profit, Power and 


Truſt, and that the whole Laid was in his 


Power, and at his full Diſpoſal. 

to He tells us, * fis evident, that Pharaoh 
had diveſted himſelf of all Regal Auterity, and re- 
tained only the Name and Title of King. But 
whence is this ſo extreamly evident? Had he 
been a Man of any Reading or Learning, | 
ſhould have imagined he had. taken this Obſer- 
vation from +. Philo, who ſays, that Pha- 
* raoh appointed him Viceroy, or rather, to 
cc 2 the Truth, Ning; leaving to himſelf 
e the. Name of Empire, but in Reality yielding 
ce the Government to him, and doing whateyer 
* he could in Honygur, to the young Man. ' 
But Phil's Encomiums are often ſtretched, and 
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Pharaoh's Words and Actions, and from the 


ſend into Canaan for his Father and his Houſe- 


is do ye. And Joſeplt gave them Waggons ac- 
cording to the Commandment of Pharaoh. Their 
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his Accounts enlarged beyond the Truth by 


a warm Imagination, as every one knows who 
is acquainted with that Author. I think the 
contrary to this is clearly evident, both from 
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Nature of the Thing. Pharaoh exprefly ſays: 
Only on the Throne will I be _ than thou : 
Or as tis in the Original Hebrew, 80371 Þ only 
as to the Throne, i. e, as the Word * frequently 
hgnifies, the Royal Autority, Power, and Ma- 
jeſty, the Exerciſe of all properly regal Acts, 

I <oill be greater than thou, I retain my Royal, 

my Supream Power and Dignity. Here I ad- 

mit of no Sharer, Again : Pharaoh made him 

to ride in the. ſecond Chariot that he bad, reſerving 
to himſelf the State and Dignity of a King, and 
the proper Enſigns of Majeſty, as well as the 
Name and Title of King. And accordingly the 
People of Egypt, ſeveral Years after this Com- 
miſſion to Joſeph, looked on Pharaoh as really 
and not only nominally King. For when the 
Land of Egypt was famiſhed, the People cried to 
Pharaoh for Bread, and twas Pharaoh's Order: 
+ Go unto Joſeph. What he ſaith to you do? It 
was Pharaoh's Command, that Tojeph ſhould 


hold, and provide Carriages to bring them into 
the Land of Egypt. T Now thou art commanded, 


* See Pſalm 89. 29. 36— 94. 20. + Gen. xli. 55. 
avi. 31, &c. Gen. lv. 19. | 


2 Main- | 
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Maintenance in Egypt was Pharaoh's Genero. 


ſity and Grant. I will give you the Good 
the Land of Egypt, and ye ſhall eat the Fat of t 
Land Regard not your Stuff, for the Good of 
all the Land of Egypt is yours. Toſeph's Ac- 
uainting Pharaoh with the coming of his Fa- 
| = and Brethren, the Caution he adviſed them 
to uſe at their firſt Appearance before him, and 
the Ceremony of preſenting them in the Royal 
Preſence, to know the Pleaſure of the King con- 
cerning them, plainly intimates Pharaoh's tu 
riour State and Autority. The Settlement of 
Jacob and his Family in the Land of Goſhen 
was by Pharaob's ſpecial Permiſſion and Order, 
+ The Land of Egypt is before thee. In the beſt 
of the Land make thy Father and Brethren to 
dwell, in the Land of Goſhen let them dwell. And 
Joſeph placed his Father and his Brethren and 
gave them a Poſſeſſion in the Land of Egypt as 
Pharaoh had commanded. When TFoſeph had ga- 
thered up the Money that was found in Egypt 
and in Canaan, for the Corn which they bought, 
he acknowledged himſelf accountable to Pla- 
raoh for it as his Lord and King, and according- 
ly brought it into his Treaſury. * Joſeph brought 
the Money into Pharaoh's Houſe. It was Pha- 
raob, and not Joſeph, that excepted the Lands of 
the Prieſts or Princes from the common Sale, 
and fed them during the Famine from the Pub- 
lick Stores. Only the Land of the Pries, ot 
Princes, bought he ¶ Joleph ] not; for the Pries 


v. 19. 20. + Gen. xlvii. 6, 11. f xlvii. 14 


or 
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or Princes had a Portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh : 
Wherefore they ſold not their Lands, When Fo- 
ſeph took the Reſignation that the People made 
of themſelves and their Lands, he tells them : 
* Behold I have bought you this Day and your 
Lond for Pharaoh; and their Acknowledgment 
was: + Thou haſt ſaved our Lives, and we will be 
Pharaoh's Servants; a Demonſtration, that how 
much ſoever they knew themſelves beholden to 
Joſepb's Care, they knew as well that the So- 
vercinty remained in Pharaoh, When Joſeph 
had reſolved to attend his Father's Funeral into 
Canaan, he ſpoke unto the Houſe of Pharaoh, 
ſaying: T If now 1 have found Grace in your 
Eyes, ſpeak Ipray you in the Ears of Pharaoh, 
ſaying — Let me go up Ipray thee, and bury 
Father, and I will come again. And Pharao 
ſaid: Go up and bury thy Father : But if Joſeph 
had been poſſeſſed of all the Power of Egypt, 
and Pharaoh had been no more than a nomi 
nal King, would Tofeph have applied to the 
Houſe of Pharaoh, or wanted their Interceſſion 
to obtain a Grant, for what he could have 
forced Pharaoh and them to have allowed him? 
There is not indeed one fingle Inſtance in the 
whole Hiſtory to prove, that Pharaoh diveſted 
himſelf of all, or any of the Regal Autority. 
The Suppoſition itſelf is monſtrous, that a King 
ſhould refign his Power into the Hands of his 
Miniſter, ſo as to become dependant on him ; 
and Pharaoh's Reſerve, Only as to the Throne will 


Gen. xlvii. 23 3. t I. 4. &c. 
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T be greater than thou, is a Demonſtration of the 
Falſhood of it. Tojeph doth indeed ſeem to 
have been conſtituted Superintendant, as to the 
Affair of gathering in the Corn, over the whole 
Kingdom ; and was the head Officer over Pha. 
raol's Houſehold, Thou ſhalt be over my Houſe, 
and according unto thy Word ſhall all my Pedple 
be ruled, i. e. the People of my Houſehold, the 
* Word y being 2 reſtrained to a 
ſmall Number of Perſons. But the ſupream 
Power was ſtill in Pharaoh ; and as all Princes 
muſt act by their Miniſters, Pharaob's acting 
by Joſephb in this Inſtance, was not diveſting 
himſelf of any Regal Autority, and retaining 
only the Name of King, but retaining the Regal 
Autority and Power with the Name ; whilſt 
Joſepb was only Manager for and under Pha- 
raob, to whom he was in all Things account- 
able, and without whoſe ſpecial Orders he doth 
not ſeem to have acted, either in the Settlement 
of his own Family, the Management of Affairs 
during the Famine, or in any conſiderable Tranl- 
action whatſoever. 

2. The next Thing is, that Pharaoh put the 
whole Force of his Kingdom into Joſeph's Hand. 
And in order to prove this, he hath diſcovered 
all his critical Skill, and given a Sample of his 
profound Knowledge in the Languages. For 


* Porro vocis Oy uſus admodum liber eſt, Multitudinem 
notat, vel formatam, vel fine forma, armatam, inermem, imo 
epulantem, adeoque non magnam, ut Reg. iv. 41, 42, 43: 


uſſet. in voce . 
what 


2950 
what in our Tranſlation runs: According unto 
thy Word ſhall all my People be ruled: He renders : 
And at thy Word fhall all my People be armed; 
having with great Acuteneſs and Depth of 
Learning obſerved in the Margin theſe Words 55 
Heb. be armed: A bare Hint is enough for a great 
Genius to draw ſurpriſing Diſcoveries from; and 
accordingly on the Foundation of this margi- 
nal Autority, he poſitively affirms, as tho it 
were a thing paſt all Diſpute, that Pharaoh put 
the whole military Force of his Kingdom into Jo- 
ſeph's Hands. 


Quantus, quantus, nihil niſi Sapientia eſt ! 


One would indeed have expected, that this Cri- 
ticiſm ſhould have been confirmed, and. the 
Senſe he hath affixed to the Word ſhould have 
been ſupported by him by ſome parallel Place; 
or ſome proper Remark upon the Nature and 
Uſe of the Word. But here his, Skill and Ta- 
lents fail him. Tis egy A Man of ſuch a 
Character for learning to afin. Let others 
prove, tis too great a Condeſcenſion in this Phi- 
loſopher to attempt it. 
However, with due Submiſſion I conceive, 
that the Philoſopher and his learned Author 
the Margin, are both of them miſtaken, in 
affixing the Senſe of armed to this Word, For 
there is not one ſingle Place in the old Teſta- 
ment, in which 72:3, in the Form in which it 
ſtands in Pharaoh's Order, dur, is ever pre- 
tended to' have the Signification of arming, and 
| v4 but 
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but three Places where any Interpreters have 
taken it, inany Form, in this Senſe; and in 
thoſe three tis never uſed ſimply, but with the 
Addition of Hep the Bow. So that tho' in 
theſe three Places it ſhould be allowed to be 
uſed in this military 1. becauſe of the Word 
joined with it, yet to affix the ſame Senſe to it 
in the Place before us, where no ſuch Word is 
annexcd, is perfectly unreaſonable, eſpecially if 
any other proper Senſe can be found to agree 
to it. Even the Learned Guſſetius, tho he af- 
firms, that the Word is evidently uſed in the 
Senſe of Arming in two of theſe Places, vis. 
1 Chron, xii, 2. 2, Chron. xvii. 17, and that it 
particularly ſignifies the military Habit, rather 
than the Act of Fighting; and is inclined to 
affix the ſame Signification to the third Place, 
viz, P/. Ixxvii. g. yet interprets this Paſſage 
in Genefis, not of Arming, but of Kiſſing. 

The Judgment of this able Critick I pay a 
® juſt Regard to, but yet cannot help differing from 
him, as to each of the three Places. The 
Words are in all of them nwp pw, which, if 
we render them, armed 20irÞ the Bow, are plain- 
ly defective, and want the Prefix 2 to compleat 
the Senſe, Beſides the Participle ph] is Benoni 
in Kal, and can never be proved to have a = 
froe Signification ; and if the Senſe of Arming 
here intended, the Rendring muſt be, not, arm- 
ed with the Bow, but arming the Bow and 
Shield, which I leave the Philoſopher to make 


good Senſe of at his leiſure, Farther, _— 
I 
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the LXX, nor Vulgate, nor any of the ancient 
Verſions have rendred 2) in any of the three 
Places by armed. P/. Ixxix. g. tis rendred by 
the LXX, evrewovTeg Tokov. By the Vulgate, in- 
tendentes Arcum, and by the other Verſions in 
a like Manner; and as tis joined with . mit- 
tentes, jacientes, throwing or ſhooting, it ſeems 
to determine the Senſe, to that of handling, 
ſtretching or bending ; fince the Bow muſt be 
firſt bent, before the Arrow can be ſhot out 
of it. p amongſt the Arabians ſignifies, Or- 
dinavit, rem diſpoſuit, to order, and rightly dife 
poſe of any thing, and the Original Hebrew 
Word P93, may therefore accordingly ſignify 
ſuch as handle the Bow. Or what I rather think, 
it retains the proper and uſual Senſe of Kiſing; 
it being impoſſible for any one to draw a Bow 
with full Strength of Arm, but he muſt kiſs 
or touch his Face with the String of it. And 
therefore Hd PW2, are Men, * mighty Men, 
Helpers of the War, that kiſs the Bow, or who ſo * 
bend or draw the String of it, as to touch, or 
kiſs their Faces with it. And in this Senſe of 
Kiſſing, or in one ſimilar to it, the Word is in- 
rariably uſed in the Old Teſtament ; and is fo 
unqueſtionably in the Place under Conſideration, 
"2 25 dr TD , and on thy Face, or, at thy 
Ward ſhall all my People Kiſs. 

In the Eaſtern Nations, the Kiſs was a To- 
ken of Reſpect and Honour paid to great Per- 
lors by their Inferiors, + Kiſt the Son left be 


* 1 Chron. xii. 2. + PC. ii. 12. 
be 
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be angry. When Samuel had anointed Saul K. 
of Mael, he kiſſed him as a Token of Homage 
expreſly declaring : * Is it not becauſe the yr, 
hath anointed thee to be Captain over bis Inleri. 
tance? When Moſes went out to mect his Fa. 
ther-in-Law, tis ſaid + he did Obeiſance aud 
kiſſed him. And when Judas came to betuy 
our bleſſed Saviour, twas with the Treachey 
of a Kiſs, as tho' he came to ſhew his Aﬀec. 
tion, and do him Reverence. In like Manner 
when the || Perſians met each other, the Com- 
liment between them was a Kiſs on the Mouth, 
if Equals; and if one was a little inferiour to 
the other, he kiſſed the Cheek of his Superiour, 
Nor was this Cuſtom of kiſſing in Token of 
Reverence wholly unknown to the Ancient 
Greeks, When ** Eumaus firſt faw Telemachus 
after his long Abſence, he ran to meet him, 
and kiſſed his Head, both his Eyes, and hi: 
Hands. 


Tranſported from his Seat Eumæus ſprung, 
Dropt his full Bowl, and round his Boſom hung, 
Kiſſing his Cheek, his Hand, while from his He 
TheTears rain'd copious in a Show'r of Foy. Pop. 


dt WF a 5 + Exod. xviil. 7. 
+ Matt. xxvi. 49. 
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And when after this the young Hero arrived at 
his Palace, * the Servants embraced him, and 
killed his Head and his Shoulders; upon which 
Places Eu/tathius obſerves, the kifling the Head 
ind Shoulders was the proper Salute of a Ser- 
vant or Slave, but that kiſſing the Head and 
Eyes was proper to thoſe who were related by 
Blood, or looxed on as ſo related. Yea the Kiſs 
implied more in Ancient times than more civil 
Adoration and Reſpect, and was a Token of 


Religious Worſhip and Homage: God tells 


Elijab he had + even Thouſand in Iſrael, that had 
mt bowed the Rnee to, nor kiſſed Baal. And the 


Men of + Ephraim ſaid one to another, whilſt 
they were ſacrificing a Man: Let them &ijs the 


Calves, And as the Kiſs was thus a Token of 
of great Reſpect and Submuſſion, || hence the 
Word comes to fignify that very Submiſſion and 
Obedience of which the Salute was the Evi- 
dence. And thus the Paſſage in Diſpute is ren- 
dred by the LXX. Ex, ro copart 08 viauBoeras 
Tz; 0 Bg. My People ſhall obey thy Mouth or Com- 
mand. The Vulgate : Ad tui oris imperium cunc- 
tus populus obediet. In like Manner the ancient 
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Verſions and the Targum of Onhelos. So thy 

the true Meaning of the Place is: And al. 
People ſhall be * to thy Word, or Com. 
mand; and thus 7o/eph himſelf explains it! Gy 
hath made me Lord of all Pharaoh's Houſe, and; 

Ruler throughout the Land of Egypt. 
That Pharach ſhould put the whole Force «f 
his Kingdom into a young Man's Hands, why 
was an intire Stranger to the Nation, wholly 
unexperienced in Military Affairs, and who had 
ſpent ſo many Years in a cloſe Confinement in 
a Jayl, is the moſt incredible Suppoſition, and 
hath not one fingle Circumſtance to render it 
ſo much as probable, The Truth is, that J- 
ſepb ſeems only to be advanced fo far as to be 
Chief over Pharaoh's Houſe, and the ſupream 
Director in the Affair of the Corn, throughout 
the whole Land of Egyyt; ſo that no Man could 
hift up Hand or Foot, i. e. in the leaſt oppoſe 
him, or do any thing in theſe Affairs, but under 
Joſepb's Direction, and without his Leave. And 
accordingly when Joſeph went out from Pla- 
raoh, he went throughout all the Land of Egypt, 
gathering up the Food, and treaſuring it in the 
Cities ;-and in the Years of Famine he diſtri- 
buted it out to the People, according to Pla- 
raob's expreſs Command. Unqueſtionably this 
gave him great Autority throughout all the 
Country, and was a Station both of Honour and 
Influence; and therefore Joſeph ſpeaking of 


himſelf to his Brethren, ſays: * Goa hath made 
Gen. lxv. 8. 


me 
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ma Father to Pharaoh, i. e. chief Director under 
Pharach of the Royal Houſhold, or as the like Ex- 
preſſion is explained in the Apocryphal E/ther, * 
be was calledour Father, and continually honoured of 
all Men, as the next Perſon untothe King; and con- 
ſtituted a Ruler throughout all the Land of Egypt "i 
becauſe he had Autority to take up the fifth Partof 0 
the Corn throughoutall the Provinces of the King- fl 
dom, which he could not have done, unleſs he 

had been veſted with the Royal Autority. And 

zprecably ＋ Jeſeppus gives this very Account l 
of the Patriarch's Advancement: Pharaoh If 
« admiring Zofepb, both for his Interpretation 
of the Dream, and the Advice he had given 
him, committed to him the Management of 
the Affair, as ſuppoſing that he who had ad- 
* viſed the Method, would be the beſt Direc- 9 
«tor of it, ” And this is perfectly ſuitable to | 
the Connſel given by Foſeph himſelf to Pharaob : ' 1 
Let Pharaoh provide a Man of Underſtanding ll 
and Wijdom, and ſet him over the Land of Egypt; 1 
vz. for the Purpoſe of taking up the fifth Part 8 
of the Land of Egypt in the ſeven plenteous il 
Years ; for to this was his Advice abſolutly con- 1 
fined, nor can any candid Interpreter under- | 
ſtand it otherwiſe. | ; cx 


* Eſther 16. 11. A ':8 
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I think therefore I may upon the whole oy. 
clude, that the Philoſopher's Aſſertion, that Jo. 
ſeph was put into Poſſeſſion of the whole Mil. 
tary Force of the Kingdom, is a mere ungroung. 
ed Aſſertion of his own, improbable in its Na. 
ture, and that hath not one Circumſtance in the 
Sacred Hiſtory to ſupport it. I would only 
mention farther on this Article, that in all the 
Account: that the Sacred Hiſtorian gives us of 
Want Advancement, there is not one ſingle 
Vord made Uſe of, that hath any proper and 
peculiar Relation to the Military Power. He is 
not once called 12 or Captain. The higheſt Ti. 
tles that are given him, are h Lord, 5w2 Ge 
vernour, Words of Reſpect, and that denote ci- 
vill Power, and which are frequently applied to 
Perſons, whoſe Autority is ſubordinate, and ex- 
treamly limited and dependent; and which 
when given to Fofeph carry not the leaſt Inti- 
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j | mation of any military Power conferred on him, be 
þ much leſs of his being inveſted with the whole. Js 
| 3. His third-Obſervation on this Article is, ” 
| that Pharao. gave him the Nomination of all | 1 
| ; | Othces/and Places of Profit, Power and Truſt ; F 
| an Aſſertion, that like the reſt of his Account, q 
| hath nothing but his own Imagination and In- 5 
WW vention to ſupport it. This is a Power that the : 
\ l moſt arbitrary Prime Miniſters are not intruſted : 
\ with, nor is there any one Expreſſion, from 
| whence it can be collected that Foſeph had it. ; 
ns "Twas a Power, that in his Circumſtances, he 
| | 1 could not poſſibly exerciſe, had it been conferred 
| | bh . ON 
| 
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a him; for he was an utter Stranger in Egypt, 
nd wholly unacquainted either with the Nobi- / 
ty or Prieſts. He had neither Friends nor Re- 
tions, who could aſk Places for themſelves, or 
fret him to proper Perſons on whom to be- 
tow them. His very Employment, as chief 
Director in laying up the Corn, was inconfiſtent 
with ſuch a Truſt; the Nature of the Office oblig ? 
ng him yearly to travail through the whole Coun- 
ry, to ſee that the Fifth was duly collected, 
and carefully depoſited in the Granaries of the 
reſpective Cities of Egypt. Nor is there any one 
Inſtance that the Philoſopher can produce, of 
any ſingle Place of Profit or Truſt beſtowed by 
ehh, during his whole Adminiſtration, on his 
Family, or any Perſon whatſoever, Yea the 
contrary appears, that he had not this Power 
reſted in him. Above nine Years after his Ad- 
vancement, towards the Beginning of the Fa- 
mine, when his Intereſt mutt have been higheſt, * 
lie had not Power to raiſe his own Brethren" to 
any conſiderable Poſts, and it was Pharaoh who 
expreſly commanded him, that if he * knew any - 
Man of Activity amongſt them, that he ſhould mate 
them Rulers over his Cattle: An evident Demon- 
tration, that the Nomination to Offices of great- 
er Dignity and Importance was reſerved to PB 
ra%, who nominated even his chief Herdſmen 
and Shepherds, and that Joss Power was 
extreamly limited, who thus needed Pharaoh's - 
Leave and Commiſſion to place his Brethren in 

Gen. lxvii. 6, 1 6 
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theſe inferiour Poſts, Yea the very under Of. 
cers, that were appointed to collect and gather 
in the Corn, ſubject to Foſeph, were of Pharach' 
Nomination. Thus Fojepb adviſes. * Privy, 
a Man of Underſtanding and Wiſdom, and ſet hin 
over the Land of Egypt. Let Pharaoh appoint 
Officers over the Land, and take up the fifth Part 
of the Land of Egypt. And the thing was gud 
in the Eyes of Pharaoh and all his Servants, i, e. 
Foſeph's advice was complicd with; and indeed 
*twas impoſſible oſeph himſelf could provide ſuch 
Officers in the Cities of Egypt, being an abſolute 
Stranger there, but under the Direction, and by 
the Advice of others. So that the Philoſopher's 
whole Account of Pharaoh's unkinging himſelf, 
and putting all the civil and military Power into 
FJoſepb's Hands, is neither countenanced by the 
Hebrew Hiſtorian, nor probable in itſelf ; and 
his . Concluſion, that + now the whole Land 
was in the Power and at the full e, of an 
Hebrew Stranger, who a few Years before bad 
been ſold into the Country as a Slave, and that his 
Commiſſion was unlimited, 1s without all Founda- 
MN... 

I might obſerve, that though he here aſſerts 
that 7Zo/eph was fold into the Country as a Slave 
4 few Years before, yet he elſewhere tells us, 


that 7o/eph muſt have + probably continued Sub- 


Governour of the King's Priſon for ſome Courſe 
of Nears : for when he was ſold into Egypt, be 


Gen. xli. 33, 34, 37. + Page 12. 
t Page 7. 
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was but an Youth, or a Lad, but when he was ſent 
for to Court by Pharaoh, he was thirty Years old. 


The Philoſopher may probably reconcile this, 


and make 4 Curſe of Years and a feu Years juſt 
the fame z for he can do many Things that no 
Man in the World can do beſides himſelf, But 
whether a few, or a courſe of Years, I will in- 
form him pretty exactly how many they were. 
For Joſeph was about ſeventeen Years old when 
he was ſold into Egypt, and thirty when he ſtood 
hefore Pharaoh. * So that theſe e Nears were 
a Curſe of Years of about twelve or thirteen 
Years, 


S E CT. VI. 
Of Joſeph's Conduct in bis Miniſtry. 
T HE Philoſopher tells us, that + Joſeph 


having received this unlimited Commiſſion, 
pointed his oven Officers. And yet but two 
Pages before, this ſame Philoſopher informs us, 
that under this ſupream Inſpector, the King was to 
appoint Officers to gather in the Produce, So that 
the King appointed Joſeph's Officers under him, 
and yet Joſeph appointed them under himſelf 
without the King. This is in the Marvellous 
TJaſt. That the King appointed them is by far 
the more probable ; for Joſepb's Advice to Pha- 
raub was: Let * Pharaoh appoint Officers over 
the Land; nor is it well poſſible that Joſeph 
could do it himſelf, who was abſolutely unac- 
quainted with the Cities and Towns of Egypt, 
Gen. xxvii. 2. xii. 46. + Page 13, f Gen. xl 34. 
2 an 
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and who were the propereſt Perſons to entruſt 
with ſuch an Affair. And if it was poſſible, 
and he had actually appointed his own Officers, 
yet this would not have put the Land of Egypt 
into his Power ; becauſe as none of his own Fa- 
mily was then in Egypt, he could not conſtitute 
any of them his Officers, and therefore muſt 
have employed the Egyptians themſelves, and 
ſuch of them too, 'if he was a Man of common 
Prudence, as would be moſt acceptable to Pla- 
raob, his Court, and the Egyptian People. 80 
that Egypt was ſtill in the Power of the Egy- 
tians, unleſs the Philoſopher is of Opinion, that 
Joſepb opened the Doors of the Jayl, where he 
was before confined, and brought out the Pri- 
ſoners, and conſtituted them his under Officers 
throughout all Egypt, For Joſeph could have 
no great Number of Acquaintance there, beſides 
theſe. And this is a Point which I will not diſ- 
pute with him. 

After this we are told, that“ Joſeph ſettled 
Store- bouſes and Magazines for Corn in every 
City, and that '/rs evident that there was a Ne- 
ceſfity to fortify and gariſon the Towns and Cities 
where the Corn 1was kept, and ſecured in the King's 
Magazines and Granaries : And that this perhaps 
is the firſt Inſtance of any ſuch Fortreſſes and 
ſtrong Holds, as it is the firſt Inſtance upon Ne. 
cord of any ſuch abſolute and arbitrary Power. 
The Perhaps here comes in extreamly ſcaſon- 
able, for the whole of all this hath nothing but 
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the Philoſopher's perhaps to ſupport it. The ſame 
Reaſons that originally engaged Mankind to build 
Cities, vz2. their common Security, would lead 
them alſo in ſome Meaſure to guard and fortify 
them. A Philoſopher, || as remarkablein his Time 
for Learning and good Senſe as our Modern one 
can be, tells us, that in the early Ages after the 
Flood, when Men began to build larger Cities, 
they encompaſſed them round with Encloſures 
made of Thorns, or the Securities of Walls, to 
guard themſelves from wild Beaſts. Another and 
that no contemptible |||] Writer aſcribes the Riſe 
of Towers and Gates to the fame Inſtinct im- 
planted in Men by the common Creator, that 
led them to provide for their own and the com- 
mon Safety; and there is no Reaſon to imagine, 
that the Egyptians, who were always accounted a 
very wiſe People, would ever ſuffer their prin- 
cipal Cities to remain open and expoſed to their 
Enemies ; ſuch of them eſpecially as needed to be 
well fortified and ſecured ; and tis ſtupid to ima- 
zine that the Fortification of Towns and Cities 
took its riſe from Granaries and Magazines of 
Corn, The Philoſopher I doubt not imagines this 
Conjecture /hrewdly hit of, and that he hath made 


| TepGonus Te d ue TIVES, TE Nav SPULATE, THY npior 
Rt, r] . Plat, de leg. I. 2. p. 681. 
A Mundi 
Principio indulfit communis conditor illis 
lantum animas, nobis animum quoque, mutuus ut nos 
us petere auxilium & præſtare juberet : 
Communicare figna tuba, defendier iiſdem, 
Turribus, atque una portarum clave teneri. Juven. Sat. = V. 
the 147 Cc. Vid, & Horat. Sat. I. 1. Sat. 3. v. 100, Cc. 
the 
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the firſt, /e very firſt Diſcovery of the Original 
of this important Science. But we thall find that 
the very Reaſons he aſſigns for now fortifying the 
Towns and Cities of Egypt,ſhew his utter want of 
all Reading, and unluckily confute themſelves, 

* Without this Precaution, ſays he, it had been 
imtoſſible io have prevented the Egyptians them- 
ſelves, as well as other Nations, from ſeizing the 
Corn, under fo general a Calami ty and jo ſevere a 
Famine. As to other Nations ſeizing the Corn, 
this is an abſurd Suppoſition, if what he ſays be 
true of the Cauſe of the Famine in Egypt laſting 
fo long, vig. Joſeph's + firſt engroſſing and mum. 
polizing all the Corn, and giving out no more than 
was neceſſary to ſupport Life from Hand to Mouth, 
but to let them have no Corn for Seed, If this 
was true, the Famine could reach no farther 
than 7eo/eph's Province and Power, and by con- 
ſequence only to Egypt; and therefore the neigh- 
bouring Nations could be under no Tempu- 
tion to come down to Egypt to ſeize on the 
Egyptian Corn, when they had no Scarcity of 
Corn amongſt themſelves, Joſeph not being able 
to prevent their having Corn for Seed; and 
therefore the Fear of their thus ſeizing the 


Corn could never be a Reaſon for Jeeps for- 
tifying and gariſoning the Towns and Cities, be- ; 

cauſe he could not poſſibly be in any Fear on 
this Account, : 
Beſides Egypt was ſtrongly fortified by Na. « 
ture againſt the Invaſion of a Foreign Enemy. E 
* Page 13. + Page 20. 7 
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Thus Jſacrates: * Tis ſurrounded by an im- 
mortal Wall, vz. the Nile, which not only na- 
turally defends it, but bountifully ſupplies it; 
that therefore tis not to be taken, nor eaſily 
conquered by thoſe who would ſurpriſe it. 
Diodorus Siculus: + Egypt excells all other 
Kingdoms by the Pleaſantneſs of the Country, and 
by being naturally ſecured and fortified, having 
on the Welt the Deſarts of Lyb:a, on the South 
the Cataractsof the Nile, and the high Mountains 
of Athicpia adjoynirg tothem, on the Eaſt being 
defended partly by the Nile, by Deſarts, and the 
Lake Sirbonis, and on the North by the Sea, that 
hath no Poris or Havens for Ships. In this manner 
15 Egypt naturally fortified on every Side. Strabo: 
t Egypt is very difficult of Acceſs, on the Eaſtern 
Side towards Phenice and Judæa. As to the 
Entrance into it from Arabia, the whole Way is 
a Defart, and impaſſable to an Army. Tacitus 
calls it a Province difficult of Acceſs ; fo that it 
could have little to fear from its Neighbours, and 
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Joſeph's Corn would have been ſafe enough from 
them, without his fortifying all the Cities and 

Towns of the Kingdom. 
Beſides, this Author betrays his intire Igno- 
rance of the Nature of Egypt, in thus making 
the Fortification of the Egyptian Cities take its 
riſe from theſe Store houſes and Granaries, and 
the Neceſſity of keeping and ſecuring the Corn 
in them. No Man, but a learned Philoſopher 
of our Author's deep Penetration and Sagacity, 
and thorough Skill in the Antiquities and Hitto- 
ries of Nations, could ever have derived fo im- 
portant a Science, as that of Fortification, from 
ſuch a Cauſe, when a natural and more obvious 
one was at Hand. Egyßt * was a flat champion 
Country, not originally Part of the Continent, 
but of the Sea, and formed gradually by the 
Mud left by the Nile after its Inundation ; on 
which Account tis juſtly called by Herodotus + 
the gained Country, and the Gift of the River, 
Ani as the Mile 4 yearly overflowed this Coun- 
try, and covered the whole Face of it with its 
Waters, their Cities, Towns and Villages were 
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built upon Hills, thrown up by human Art 
and Induſtry, and guarded with Mounds of 
Earth, to ſecure them againſt the Overſpread of 
the Waters, into which they brought their Cat- 
tle to fave them from periſhing, and where all 
the Inhabitants of the Country retired, daring 
the Time of the NVile's Increaſe, till its Waters 
retired again within its Banks. And as theſe || 
Mounds of Earth ſerved to keep out the Waters 
of the Mie, ſo they ſerved alſo, and were origt- 
nally intended, as Securities againſt the Invaſion 
of Enemies. So that the very Nature of the 
Country, and the Neceſſity of Self-prefervation; 
gave riſe to the Fortification of the Cities of 
Egypt, and not the poor accidental Circum- 
ſtance of Store-houſes and Granaries, 

He thinks it, unqueſtionably a very ſhrewd 
Obſervation, and profound Diſcovery, that he 
hath found out the firſt Inſtance of Fortreſſes 
and ſtrong Holds that ever were in the World, 
And I will allow him to be a Citical Star of the 
firſt Magnitude. He never had his Equal, and 
lam confident never will have his Fellow. But 
great Criticks have ſometimes the Misfortune to 
be miſtaxen. Fortifications appear to be much 
older than the Times of Joſeph, and to have 
been in Egypt, and other Countries before this. 
The * City and Tower of Babel, made 1th 
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Brick, and cemented with Lime, looks very much 
like a Fortreſs, Peluſium or Sin was built ſome 
hundred Years before 7o/eph, and fortified by 
the #pyptians for the Security of their own 
Country, and to preſerve a free Paſſage into 
Canaan ; it being the only Paſs from Canaan into 
Egypt ; for this Realun called Abaris, or the 
Paſs, from ny 10 paſs over, and by the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel, I the Strength of Egypt. Indeedal- 
molt all the Towns and Cities of Egypt were for- 
tiſied from their very firſt Original; and there- 
fore “ Tuſlin, in his Epitome of Trogus, intro- 
duces the Scythians, who diſputed with the 
Egyptians for Antiquity, as allowing that Egypt 
had been fortified by the Care and at the Ex- 
pence of ſo many Kings and ſo many Ages paſt, 
had ſuch large Moles erected in it to defend it 
againſt the Violence of the Waters, that ran into 
it, had been cut into ſo many Canals for the Re- 
ceptian of the Waters, that it appeared to be 
the lateſt of all Countries, whether we conſider 
it as raiſed up by their Kings, or by the Mud 
carried along with it by the Nie. So that Egypt 
had not only her Towns fortified at a vaſt Ex- 
pence, for many Ages paſt, by the great Heaps 
of Earth that were thrown up, to defend them 
againſt the Waters, by her Kings; but the 
enn 

®* Zgyptum autem, quz tot regum tot ſeculorum cura impen- 
ſaque munita ſit, & adverſus vim incurrentium aquarum tantis 
ſtructa molibus, tot ſoſſis conciſa, non poſſe videri hominum ve- 
tuſtate ultimam, quæ ſive ex aggerationibus regum, ſive Ni tra- 
28 N terrarum recentifima videatur. Juſtin Hilt. 
- Country 
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Country itſelf owed its Being to them, and which 
therefore were of equal Antiquity with the very 
Lands and Cities themſelves. Sodom had its 
Gate, in which Lot ſat. + God promiſed Abra- 
hom, that his Seed ſhould poſſeſs the Gate of his 
Enemies. 1. Kirjath- Arba or Hebron, had its 
Gates fo early as the Death of Sarah, and the 
| City in which Shechem dwelt had alſo 113 
Vall and Gates, We read alſo of the. Tower 
if Edar * in Jacob's Times. So that long be- 
fore Joſeph's Power in Egypt there were Cities, 
and theſe Cities had their Walls, Towers, and 
Gates, which look ſo much like Fortifications, 
that nothing in the World can look more fo. 
| would therefore adviſe my learned Doctor to 
reviſe a little his Doctrine concerning the Ori- 
zinal of fortifying Cities. I confeſs it hath one 
Thing to recommend it, vis. its Novelty, hav. 
ug never been before, ſo much as thought of 
by any of the ancient or modern Criticks. But 
our Philoſopher is an univerſal Theorift, and no- 
thing comes amiſs to him relating either to War 
or Peace, * 

The other Reaſon alledged for the Neceſſity 
there was now to gariſon the Towns and Ci- 
ties where the Corn was kept, viz. that + wf. 
ut this Precaution, it had been impoſſible to have 
prevented the Egyptians themſelves from ſeizing 
the Corn, under ſo ſevere a Famine, is impertinent 
ad ſtupid, For it ſhall be immediately prov- 
cd, in ſpite of this Philoſopher's Learning and 


J Gen. xxii, 17. 4 xxiii. 10. 48. | XxXiv. 20. xlix. 6, 
Gen. xxxv. 21. T Page 13. 
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Invention, that Fo/eph tranſplanted all the Ps, 
ple throughout the Country of Egypt into the 
neighbouring Cities for the better Support af 
them during the Famine, and therefore did not, 
could not fortify theſe Cities againſt the 
tians, becauſe he admitted them into theſe C. 
ties, This profound Antiquarian ſhould haye 
gone farther, and told us, that theſe Magazing 
and Granaries were all Citadels and Caſtles, and 
ſtrong Towers, and then there would have been 
another wonderful Diſcovery, via. of the Otiginal 
and firſt Inſtance of Citadels, Caſtles and Tower, 

When he adds, this * is the finſt Inflance in 
Record of any ſuch abſalute arbitrary Power, i 
he means, that the garriſoning Cities, and for- 
tifying them againſt Enetnies, is always an Ar- 
gument of abſolute arbitrary Power, 'tis Non- 
ſenſe and Abſurdity, If he means, that this ws 
the firſt Original of Garriſons and Fortifications, 
*tis falſe, as hath been fully ſhewn. Or if he 
means, that this is the firſt Inſtance of any ſuch 
Arbitrary Power exerciſed in Egypt, then I deny 
that any ſuch Power was there exerciſed, 
that Joſeph did gatrifon the Towns and Citic 
where the Corn was, or build Fortreſſes and 
ſtrong Holds for Store-houſes, The Nature of 
the Thing did not require it, and the facred 
Hiſtorian is abſolutely filent about it. And if he 
hath any other Meaning tis not worth inquiring 
after, and will I doubt not, when he diſcovers 
it, appear as true and pertinent as the others. 

Page 13, 14. 
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jn high Spirits, for ſo happy a Diſcovery in 
the Military Science, our Philoſopher proceeds 
to aſſure us, that Joſeph * thus made himſelf 
Maſter of pe This is marvellous indeed, 
that Joſeph ſhould have thus made himſelf 
Maſter of Egypt in fo ſhort a Space, and eſpe- 
cially when the Philoſopher himſelf tells us, 
that + the Officers under him, as ſupream Inſpec- 
zr, were by Joſeph's Advice to be of the King's 


Alointment. What, were all the Nobles and 


zreat Men and Inhabitants of Epypt aſleep, or 
ablolute Slaves, that they ſhould thus ſuffer their 
King to be unkinged, their Cities and Towns to 
be fortified and garriſoned, Fortreſſes and ſtrong 
Holds to be built all over the Country, and 
themſelves to be wholly at the Diſpoſal of a 
Stranger? If Joſepb was thus ſuffered to be- 
come Maſter of Egypt, the Egyptians were Slaves 
to his Hands, and need not and could not be' 
made worſe Slaves, than they originally were, 
by him. Beſides how was Joſeph Maſter of 
bett? Who were the Perſons he employed to 
ep Egypt in Subjection and Bondage? His own 
Family he allows were not yet come down. 
Who then did he place in the Garriſons; Na- 
tire Egyptians or Foreigners? If the Latter, the 
Philoſopher will have more Queſtions to an- 
ſwer, than any Man of an ordinary Capacity will 
be able to reſolve, Who were they ; Whence 
did they come? How came they to be intro- 
duced to Garriſons? Was it with, or without 


Page 11. + Page 14. 
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Pharaoh's Leave, and the Conſent of the 
titans? With many other of the like Kind 
If the Former, Egypt was in the Hands of her 
own Inhabitants, and had nothing to fear from 
the Power of TFoſeph. Or did the Egyptian, 
that Joſeph placed in Garriſons, and the Officer 

pointed under him by the King, all conſpire 
with Joſeph to enſlave their own Country to 
Foreigner, and to raiſe him to a Power ſupe- 
riour to that of Pharaoh ? The Abſurdity and 
Romance of this Account is ſo monſtrous, as 0 
need nothing elſe to expoſe it, but to repre- 


ſent it. 
8E CT. VI: 


Of Jacob's Deſcent, with his Family into Egypt. 


Oſeph, it ſeems, made himſelf Maſter of 
Egypt, Well : What aid he do then? Why 
he * had a good Opportunity of bringing drun lit 
Father and Brethren, and this he brought about 
without a War, and by the Commiſſion and Auts- 
rity of Pharaoh himſe/f. True, but yet he could 
not relate this Part of the Hiſtory, without mix- 
mg a notorious Falſhood with it; viz. that J. 
ſeph had a good Opportunity of diſpofing among 
his Father and Brethren and their Families th: 
chief Places of Power and Profit in the rich ond 
fopulous Country of Egypt. For of all this there 
is not one Word in the Hebrew Hiſtorian, but a 
ſtrong Evidence, as ſhall be ſhewn, to theContraty. 
© Thowever, as the Philoſopher will have it, that 
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were all of them to be made Officers of 
(are, ſo he appoints them a ſplendid and mag- 
niicent Conveyance into Egypt; for ſays he, 
Joſeph t /ent the King's own Coaches and Cha- 
riots to bring down Father, Brethren, Patriar- 
dn, Mives, Concubines, Servants and Subſtance. 
| Methinks JVaggons might have ſerved the Con- 
cubines, and Servants, at leaſt it was good enough 
for the Subſtance, viz. Oxen, Aſſes, Sheep and 
other Cattle. But ſuch was the Gallantneſs of 
7eſeph's Soul, that the Subſtance muſt ride in 
Plaraob's Chariots and Coaches, as well as the 
Men and Women. And thus the facetzous 
Philoſopher -preſents his Reader with a Proceſ- 
hon of Men, Women and Children, Princes 
of Tribes, Servants, Shepherds and Herds-men 
Oxen, Aſſes, Sheep and Camels, all marching 
from Canaan into Egypt, in the Coaches and 
Chariots of King Pharaoh. 

Tollent equites pediteſque cachinnum. 

Our Tranſlation runs indeed in a leſs marvel- 
lous and much flatter Stile.“ Take you Mag- 
gens out of the Land of Egypt, for your little ones 
ond for your Wives, and bring your Father and 
come, Not a Word of the Servants and Herdſ- 
men riding either in Coaches or Waggons in 
Pharach's Order; and when the Sons of Jacob 
began their Journey, the Hiſtorian obſerves, 
that + the Sons of Iſrael carried Jacob their Fa- 
tler, and their little ones ond their Wives in the 
Waggons which Pharaoh had ſent to carry bim, 

t Page 14. Gen. alv. 19. ＋ xlvi. 5. 

2 without 


[any 

without mentioning any other. But our Ph. 

loſopher knows better than Pharaoh what hi 

Order to Joſepb was, and better than Jay, 
Sons, how they marched into Egypt. 

It mult alſo be ſuppoſed, that an Author, d 
our Philoſopher's Learning and Integrity, hath 
ſome peculiarly critical Remarks to prove the 
original Word 71737 in this Place ſignifics Coach. 
es and Chariots, and not Waggons, as our Tran 
flators have rendred it. But this I know, tha 
the Word often ſignifies J/aggons properly 5 
called, ſuch as were drawn with Oxen, unleſs this 
learned Author hath fone ſecret Autorities, ſuch 
as I have never been ſo fortunate as to fee, to 
prove, that it was the ancient Cuſtom to draw 
Coaches and Chariots with Oxen inſtead df 
Horſes. Thus jn the Offering of the Princes, 
they brought * / covered Waggons and tweke 
Oxen. The Philiſtines ſent back the Ark on 
Ta new Cart dramon by two milch-Kine, David 

fetched the Ark from Kirjath-Jearim on 4 « 
new Cart drawn with Oxen., Yea we read ofan 
77727, or || Cart beden with and full of Sheaves, 
Yea, I will venture to affirm, that tho' the Word 
is uſed about thirty Times in the Old Teſtament, 
yet that there is not one Place where it appear 
to denote any thing elſe but a Cart. The uſual 
Word for Chariots in the Old Teſtament i- 
257 or 35D from 25), Equitavit, he rad, 
becauſe Chariots were drawn ith Horſes, Thus 
Pharaoh |||| made Joſeph ride nwRAR N2INA in 
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aul took with him fix 


tle ſecond Chariot; and when Pharaoh perſued 
the Jjraelites, he made ready 1257 * his Chariot, 
Hundred HN 237 choſen 
(hariots. So that I am apprehenſive, we muſt 
uke down the Patriarchy, Herdſmen, and Oxen 


i little lower, and the Philoſopher muſt be con- 
tent to drive them into Egypt in Carts and Wag- 


gons inſtead of Coaches and Chariots. 


But not content thus to convey them in Cha- 


riots, he adds another Circumſtance by 


way of 


Garniſh to the Story, viz. that TFo/eph ſent the 
King's + own Coaches and Chariots to bring them 
un. This is very ſtrange, conſidering the 
Number of Perſons, excluſive of the Sub- 
ſtance, which he ſays T was probably Zh:rty 
Times Seventy, or two Thouſand one Hundred, 
This lame King Pharaoh was a moſt opulent 
Prince, thus to have Coaches and Chariots of 
is own for ſo large a Number of Perſons, which 
at the Rate of two in a Chariot come to one 
Thouſand and fifty, and at the Rate of four, 
make five Hundred and twenty five. But pro- 
bably they were Chariots of War, and then tis 


more eaſily accounted for. 


afraid of the Dan 


® Exod. xiv. 6, 7. 


Joſepb might be 


s of the Journey, and ſo 
took Care to grant his Father a proper Guard 
to eſcourt him and his Subſtance in Safety, as 
well as Grandure, to the Land of Egypt, But 
how comes my Philoſopher to know that they 
were Pharaoh's own Coaches and Chariots ? He 
ſpeaks as confident as if he had been preſent 
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at the Order given by the King, or had been 
employed by Jaſepb in executing it; where; 
the Hiſtory fays nothing like it, but on the 
Contrary repreſents Pharaoh as ſaying : * Ty, 
you Waggons out of the Land of Egypt for your 
Little ones, and for your Wives, Let the Coun- 

furniſh you with Carriages for your Family, 
Not a Syllable or Intimation of, Take my oun 
Coaches and Chariots. This comes from the ſame 
fertile Mint of Philgſophical Brain, as the reſt of the 
Romance that he hath drawn up, without any 
Autority or Shadow of Colour and Probability. 

I doubt not but my Reader will be ſurpriſed 
at the large Number he makes Jacob's Family 
to conſiſt of. + T the Number of Souls, which 
came down into Egypt, including Joſeph and bi. 
own Sons born in Egypt, are ſaid to be Seventy, it 
is evident, ſays my Philoſopher, that theſs were 
only the Heads and Princes of the Tribes, without 
including their Servants, their Shepherds and 
Herdimen, with their Children, Wives and Cum 
cubines, which muſt have been at leaſt, ten, or more 
probably, thirty Times the Number, 1. e. they 
muſt have been co, or 2100 at leaſt. The Ac- 
count of the Hebrew Hiſtorian is ; That Jacob 
+ and all his Seed with him came into Egypt bis 
Sons, and his Sons Sons with him, his Daughters, 
and his Sons Daughters, and all his Seed brought 
he with him into Egypt. After which are par- 
ticularly menticned his Sons, his Sons Children, 
and Grand-children, and the Number of each 
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'tis remarked : * All the Souls that came with 
Jacob into Egypt which came out of his Loyns be- 
fides Jacob's Sons Wives, all the Souls were three- 
ſeore and Six. ＋ And the Sons of Joſeph which 
were born him in Egypt ere two Souls. All 
the Souls of the Houſe of Jacob, which came 
into Egypt were threeſcore and ten, viz, in- 
clufive of Jacob, Toſeph and his two Sons. Ja- 
cob's Family conſiſted therefore of his Sons and 
Daughters, his Grand-children,and great Grand- 
children; and theſe, by the Hiſtorian, are 
ſaid to be all the Souls ⁊cbich came out of bis 
Liyns, And therefore his Sons Wives are ex- 
preſly excluded out of the Account, becauſe not 
his Poſterity, but his Daughters and Grand- daugh- 
ters are as expreſly mentioned, and their Names 
recorded in the Liſt. In Exodus they are reck- 
oned by the Names of Jacob's twelve Sons and 
their Houſhold. Theſe are the Names of the 
Children of Iſrael 1ohich came into Egypt every 
Man and his Houſhold came ith Jacob, all the 
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7 Souls that came out of the Loyns of Jacob were 
y ſeventy Souls, Again in Deuteronomy, Moſes ex- 
- preſly tells them: || Thy Fathers went down 
b into Egypt with Threeſcore and ten Perſons. 
s Nothing can be more plain from theſe Paſſages, 
, than that all Jacob's Poſterity, Children, Grand- 
t children and Great-grandchildren amounted to 
'- no more than Seventy Perſons. What now fays 
p my Philoſopher to this? Why, with his uſual 
h Modeſty and Veracity, tis evident that thoſe 
were only the Heads and Princes of the Tribes. 
y Gen. Avi. 26. , $Exod. i. 1. 5. | Deut. 3, 34: 


& I. 


* a 

'Tis erident. All he writes is Demonſtration, 
But from whence is it evident? He hath not 
tuzzciied one Word to make it ſo much as pro. 
bable, 1 will even demonſtrate the contrary. For 
amongſt theſe Seventy there were ſome Wo— 
men, particularly Dinah, Jacob's Daughter by 
Leah, and Serah his Grand-daughter by Afeer. 
Excellent Phileſopher, who can find out Head; 
and Princes of Tribes amongſt tbe Ladies 

Again, Jacob was about 100 Years old at 
Benjamin's Birth, at his Deſcent into Egypt he 
W:5 139 ; ſo that the Space of Time between 
Benjamin's Birth, and Jaceh's Deſcent into E- 
gypt was about thirty Years. And yet when 
Lenjamin went into Egypt he had ten Sons, and 
therefore they muſt be all of them Children, 
and ſeveral of them mere Infants. So that here 
is another Philo/ophical Problem, that the Heads 
and Princes of the Tribes were Children and In- 
fants as well as omen, I ſhould be extreamly 
glad to know what Tribes theſe Children, In- 
fants, and Women were Heads and Princes of. 
I have often heard of the ve Tribes of Tjrael, 
and at th's Time the very twelve Men, from 
whom theſe Tribes were named, were living, 
who one would think muſt have then been the 
only Heads and Princes of them. But ſeventy 


Tribes, and ſeventy Heads and Princes of Tribes 


in //rael is a new Diſcovery, for which the learn- 
el World is intirely beholden to this Philgſo- 
fhical Antiquary. But perhaps] ſhall be told that 
Tacrh's twelve Sons were the Princes of the Tribes 
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and hisDaughter, Grandſons, and Grand-danghter 
were Heads of Tribes under theſe Princes. Be it ſo. 
Reuben was Prince of his Tribe, which conſiſted 
of the large Number of four Sons. And Zebulon 
was Prince over three, and Job over two, and 

r Prince Dan was Prince over one. Hluſtri- 
ous Princes theſe, worthy to ride in the Coaches 
and Chariots of King Pharaoh ! But how ſhall 
we make out theſe other Heads of Tribes? There 
was only two of the Grandchildren that had 
any Children at all, ſo that all the reſt of theſe 


| Heads were Heads without Bodies to them, 


which is a moſt marvellous and ſagacious Diſco- 
very, But how ridiculous muſt the Creature 
appear, that produceth ſuch Stuff for Hiſtory, 
and makes Fathersof ſmall Families to be Princes 
and Heads of Tribes ; and all to ſupport an idle 
Hypotheſis, that is as falſeas Hiſtory can make it, 
For though he ſays their Children were not in- 
cluded in this Number, tis mere Fiction contrary 
to the plaineſt Fact; the Hiſtorian expreſly 
naming their Children and Grandchildren, and 
poſitively affirming that Jacob, with all the 
Souls that proceeded from him, made up but 
Threeſcore and ten. He doth indeed exclude 
their Wives and Servants, But who beſides a 
minute Philoſopher. would ever imagine, that ſe- 
venty Perſons, ſeveral of whom were Children, 
ſhould have Wives and Servants attending them 
to the Number of ſix Hundred and thirty, or 
what he thinks more probable, two Thouſand 
and thirty, What he talks of heir Concubines 
a Piece of Scandal worthy of his Pen, and 

2 what 
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what would have dropped from none but his, 
The Hiſtorian mentions only their Wives, and 
'tis an infamous Calumny in him to charge them 
with bringing down their Concubines, 'Tis 
what he knows he is not at all able to prove. 
But Scandal is his Talent, and his fixed Enmity 
is to Truth and Candour. 

The Reaſon he aſſigns for thus multiplying 
the Family of Jacob is impertinent and abfurd, 
Therefore, ſays he, * a zohole Province, the Land 
of Goſhen, the fineſt and richeſt Part of the lber 
Egypt, was aſſigned them to live ſeparate by them- 
ſelves, and in their own Way, which could not ſure- 
y have been neceſſary for ſeventy Souls, without 
any farther Property or Dependence, for then a 
very ſmall Town bad been more than ſufjicient. 
Firſt, tis not true, that a whole Province, the 
Land of Goſhen, was aſſigned them; the Thing 
is not probable, nor doth the Hiſtorian men- 
tion it. Joſeph ſends Word by his Brethren to 
Jacob: + Thou ſhalt dwell in the Land of Go— 
ſhen, and thou ſhalt be near to me, thou and tly 
Children and thy Childrens Children, and thy Flock; 
and thy Herds, and all that thou haſt. Tojeph's 
Brethrens Petition to Pharaoh was: 4 Me roy 
thee let thy Servants dzoell in the Land of Gothen. 
Pharaoh's Grant was: || 1: the Land of Goſhen 
let them diwell, And according]y |||| Joſeph gave 
them a Poſſeſſion in the Land of Egypt in the 
Land of Rameſes as Pharaoh had commanded. 

* Page 15g. + Gen, Av. 10. 1 Avi. 4. 
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n, is a Property in a Country. Gide us, 
ſay the Daughters of Zelophehad mr, a Poſſeſ- 
ſan amongſt the Brethren of our Father. And in 
other Places. + nd thus Joſeph placed his Fa- 
ther and his Brethren, and gave them 178 
eg in, 4 Poſſeſſion in the Land of Egypt, 
in the beſt of the Land, in the Land of Rameſes; 
plainly a different thing from his giving them 
the Poſſeſſion of that whole Province. Tis 


Y pity, when his Hand was in, that the Philoſo- 


pher had not given them the Poſſeſſion of all 
Egypt, as well as of all the Land of Go/hen, for 
the Text expreſly ſays, that 7o/eph gave them 
a Poſſeſſion in the Land of Egypt, as well as in 
the beſt of the Land, in the Land of Rameſes. 
But would any Man, but a ſharp-ſighted Phi- 
loſopher imagine, that a Permiſſion to dwell in 
a Land, was the ſame thing as giving that whole 
Land? Or ſhould my Author be placed in Si- 
beria, and allow'd a Poſſeſſion there, would any 
one think that the whole Province was aſſigned 
him, 20 live ſeparate by himſelf and in his own way ? 
If this whole Province was given to Jacob, what, 
muſt we ſuppoſe that Goſhen was uninhabited be- 
fore * Or were the former Inhabitants expelled, 
with their Cattle, to make way for Jacob and his 
Family? Your Vouchers, Philoſopher, for this 
Piece of Hiſtory? I take on me to ſay tis falſe; 
tor Pharaob's Cattle and Servants were in Go- 
/.en, after Jacob and his Family were placed 


there, and Pharaoh orders Fojeph, if thou know- 
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eſt. am Man of Activity amongſt thy Brethren, 
make them Rulers over my Cattle, Goſhen was a 
fruitful Country, fit for Paſturage, where Pha. 
raols own Cattle were kept, and which was 
large enough to receive the Hebrews and their 
Cattle. And therefore Pharaoh not only per- 
mits Joſeph's Brethren to dwell there, but or- 
ders him to place them over his own Cattle, if 
any of them were ſtrong and active enough to 
be cntruſted with the Care of them. When he 
adds, that a ſmall Town would be more than ſuf- 
fictent for them, if they had not been more than 
Seventy, this is only adding one Blunder to ano- 
ther. For whether they were more or leſs than 
Seventy, neither one ſmall Town nor two would 
have been either fit or ſufficient for them. For 
they were Shepherds, who wanted the open 
Country and not Towns, and who dwelt in 
Tents rather than in Cities, nor can our Philo- 
ſopher prove they wanted any Town, or had any 
one aſſigned them. 

But a Settlement they had, and what Marv! 
doth the Philoſopher's Invention ſuggeſt heut! 
Why, Joſeph * was ordered to make them (s- 
vernours and Rulers in Egypt, and beſtow on then 
ſuch Places, as he thought them moſt capable ©, 
and fit for. And for this he cites Gen, xlvii. l. 
--- vii, the only Words in which Paſſage to his 
Purpoſe are: If thou knoweſt any Man of Acli— 
vity amongſt them, then make them Rulers over 
my Cattle. i. e. ſays my Moral Philoſopher, abe 

* Page 16. 
them 
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them Governours and Rulers in Egypt. Was ever 
Truth fo glaring, or Demonſtration ſo convinc- 
ing! If thou knoweſt any Man of Activiiy, 19:8, 
Men of Strength, ſtout luſty Men, * make 
them Rulers of my Cattle, i. e. dijpoſe amongſt 
them the chief Places of Power and Profit, This 
is moſt critically hit of: Becauſe they were 
proerful Men ſome of them, they muſt have 
Places of Power, and becauſe Pharaoh orders 
ojeph to make them Rulers of Cattle, they were 
0 be Governours and Rulers of Men too, and 
have the chief Places of Profit in that rich and 
fopulous Country, *Tis true, the poor Men ima- 
ned nothing of all this. They owned them- 
{clves Shepherds to Pharaoh : They told him 
they were come only to ſojourn in the Land, be- 
cauſe of the Famine in Canaan: They aſked 
only a Settlement in the Land of Goſhen, be- 
cauſe it was fit for Paſturage. Pharaoh makes 
them the Grant of that Settlement, and orders 
them, if any of them were ſtrong enough, to be 
ſme of his chief Shepherds and Herdſmen. But 
inſtead of dwelling in Goſhen, the Philoſopher 
in an Inſtant ſpreads them through all Egypt, and 
brings them into the Court of Pharaoh, and gives 
them at once the chief Places of Power and 
Profit in Egypt. So that one was Lord Chamber- 
lain, another Lord Steward, another Lord Ck, 
another Lord Jaylour, another Captain General, 
and others Governours of Towns and Provinces, 
juſt as my Lord Joſeph thought proper and fit; 
" Page 14. 
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all ait hout a War, even by the Commiſſion and Au- 
toritnof Pharaoh himſelf. And thus there wasan 
entire Change of the Miniſtry in Pharazh's 
Court, and Yo/eph who before this“ had at once 
the xohole Power, Force, and Direction of the 


Kinodom put into breeds now turns out all he - 


then put in, and places in the room of them, his 
Brethren, bis Couſins, and other Relations. And 
it muſt be owned that [egypt was now hopefully 
governed, when all her -chief Places of Profit 
and Truſt were in the Hands of Shepherds and 
Herdſmen ; and the Egyptions will be allowed 
to be Men of Spirit, and great Politeneſs and 
Complaifance, and to be in full Poſſeſſion of their 
Liberty, who thus ſubmitted to be turned out 
of all their Employments in Court and Country, 
to make way for 7oeph and his Brethren and 
Kinſmen. This is a moſt diverting Hiſtory of 
our Philoſopher, and only wants the ſmall Cir- 
cumſtances of Truth and Probability to recom- 


mend it. If he had added to his other Inven- 


tions, that of this + Commiſſion of Pharaoh, which 
he ſpeaks of, twould have been à notable Curio- 
ſity, and a very reverend Piece of Antiquity. But 
as he hath denycd us this Inſtrument, we muſt 


take the Fact upon the Autority of his bare but 
infallible Aſſertion. 


® Page 12. + Page 14. 
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SECT. VIII. 
Of Joſeph's Management during the Famine. 


Aving thus brought down, by many mar- 
velous Narrations, the Patriarch and his 
Family into Egypr, he next proceeds, after a 
hrewd Hint or two about the Paſtors, to the 
Hiſtory of the Famine ; which he introduces 
with a Recapitulation of ſome of the Won- 
ders he had before related; ſuch as Jo- 
bes being put into Poſſeſſion of the <vhole mili- 
tary Force of the Kingdom, his fortifying and 
guarding the Granaries of Corn; to which he 
now adds another Thing, as wonderful as any 
of them, viz. that Pharaoh's * Coffers were 
nn Joſeph's on. The Hiſtorian had obſerv'd - 
that when Joſeph had + gathered up all the Money 
that was found in the Land of Egypt, and in the 
Land of Canaan, for the Corn which they bought, 
be brought the Money into Pharaoh's Houſe ; and 
this very Place the Philofopher cites to prove, 
that he laid it up in the King's Coffers, which 
were now his own. So that there is this Diffe- 
rence between the Hiſtorian and the Philoſo- 
pher, in that the Former mentions Joſeph's 
bringing the Money into the King's Houſe, as an 
Argument of his great Fidelity and Integrity in 
his Adminiſtration ; the Latter, his laying it up 
in the King's Coffers, as a Reproach on him for 
Page 18. + Gen. xlvii. 14. 
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having ſeized the King's Treaſures, and cob. 
verted all the Money that had been received {5 
Corn, from Canaan and Egypt, to his own Uſes 
But how Pharaoh's Coffers could be Je 
unleſs Pharaob's Houſe was Joſeph's too, or Ftp 
leſs he had fortified Pharaoh's Houſe, and  ; 
Guard about Pharaob's Houſe and Perſon and 
Coffers, is a Myſtery which needs our Author; 
farther Explication, He is ſurely the moſt ſur- 
prizing Man living: He raiſes in an Inſtant For. 
tifications, Caſtles and Garriſons; transform; 
Shepherds in a Moment into Officers of State; 
creates with a Word Prime Miniſters, Captain 
Generals, Lord Treaſurers, and other high Pojts 
and Dignities, and what is more, unkings Princes, 
and diveſts them in a trice of all their Royal 
State and Power ; leaving them neither Men nor 
Money, nor any ſingle Circumſtance of Royal- 
ty, the empty Name and Title only excepted, 
But I ſhall leave the Proof, that the King's Cot- 
fers were now become TJo/eph's, to our Author 
at his leiſure ; obſerve only that when he 
affirms, that the Hebrew Steward had drawn 
in all the Money in the Land of Egypt and the 
Land of Canaan, 'tis more than he can prove, 
and than the Hiſtorian affirms. The Hiſtorian 
only ſays, that he * gathered up all the Minty 
that was found, or as the Word often ſignifics, 
+ obtained or procured, in the Land of Egypt 


Gen. xlvii. 14. "= 
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aud Canaan, for the Corn which they bought ; a 

ite different Circumſtance, from his gathering 

up all the Money that was in thoſe Countries. 

He did gather up all that he got for the Corn, 

bat not all that the Inhabitants of thoſe two 

Countries had in poſſeſſion, which is not at all 

r:obable, And though it be faid in the next 

\'crie, that the Money failed in the Land of Egypt, 

gal in the Land of Canaan, the Meaning is, not 

that there was no more Money in thoſe Coun- 

trics, but that it grew ſcarce, and the Inhabi- 

tants refuſed to bring any more ; and in this 

denſe of partial Conſumption or Failure, the 

original Word is oftentimes uſed, Nor can there 
bea more improbable Suppoſition in the World, 

than that all the Money in Egypt and Canaan 
was expended upon the Purchaſe of a Year or 
two's Corn; tho' if he had drained Canaan of 
all its Money, 1 ſee no Crime that he would 
have been guilty of, nor Obligation he was un- 
det to give them the Corn of Egyyt without 
paying for it. And as the providing Granaries 
for the Corn, and collecting it in, in the Seven 
Years of Plenty, muſt have coſt the King of 
Ezvpt large Sums, 'twas no Injuſtice to the Egyp- 
lians to inſiſt on their paying for the Corn, which 
had been laid up at ſuch an Expence, for their 
Benefit and Advantage, and even for the Pre- 
ſervation of their Lives. 

And it was with this View of ſaving their 
Cattle, that o/eph demanded them, when their 
Money failed, As they had no Corn for them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, much leſs had they for their Cattle; n 
could their Lands feed them, becauſe the hee 
Country was impoveriſhed ; the Conſequence a 
which would have been, the intire Deſtruction 
of them by the Dearth,or by the Egyptians them. 
ſelves for immediate Supply ; either of which 
would have been cxtreamly detrimental and even 
ruinous to the whole Country, and what there. 
fore the generous Governour of Egypt was oblig. 
cd to prevent. And therefore in this Caſe, he 
did the Egyptians no Injury, but a real Benefit 
to give them Bread in the room of Cattle, ſince 
this was the only Way. to preſerve the Lives of 
both, and to prevent that waſte of the Corn, 
which muſt have been made, if they had had 
the keeping and feeding of the Cattle themſelves, 
And even this Detention of their Cattle ſeems 
only to be a temporary Thing, and to have laſt- 
ed no longer than the Misfortune that occa- 
fioned it. For as Mr, Chapman“ juſtly obſerves, 
&« *tis not to be doubted, but when Fo/eph fixed 
© all in their ſcveral Habitations and Poſſcſſions, 
e that he alſo furniſhed them with all proper 
* Conveniences of Money, Cattle, &c. for ſup- 
e porting their Families and carrying on their 
* Buſineſs. ”” The ſame is obſerved by Origen, F 
who tells us, that when Fo/eph gave the Egyp- 
tians Bread for their Cattle, he did not do it out 
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of Cruelty to them, but to prevent their failing 
io feed them, and that they might afterwards 
fcely receive them again from Pharaoh; other- 
wiſc, indeed, it would have been impoſſible for 
them to have managed the Affairs of the Coun- 
try with any tolerable Comfort or Succeſs. 
Yea, his very giving them Seed to ſow their 
Lands, would have ſignified nothing without 
ſome kind of Cattle. For tho' the Lands of 
Egypt do not need that Cultivation which thoſe 
of other Countries do, to render them fit for 
the Reception of the Seed ; yet, when once the 
Seed is fown, they would want Cattle, either 
to trample it into the Soil, or gently to plow it 
into the Ground : For * both of theſe Methods 
were in Uſe amongſt the ancient Egyptians. 
Nor would the reſtoring them their Lands, any 
more than giving them Seed, have been of any 
Benefit to them, had he kept from them all 
their Cattle. For one + Third Part of the 
common People of Egypt were anciently Shep- 
Lerds, who were wholly employ'd in the Care 
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and Management of Cattle, and were bred y 
to this Buſineſs by a continual Succeſſion from 
Father to Son. But what would their Paſture 
Lands have been worth, without Cattle to con. 
ſume the Produce of them? Or did Joſeph con- 
demn a Third Part of the Inhabitants of Epyjt 
to Idleneſs, by rendering them incapable of all 
manner of Employment? Yea, did he force 
chem to ſtarve, even after the Years of Scarcity 
were ended ? The Philoſopher ſeems to think 
hc kept all their live Stock, and not content 
with this, that 
Whent hey had thus parted with their Money 
and Cattle, and came again, as this candid Philoſo- 
pher terms it, 70 the generous humane Steward, and 
told my HEBREw LoRD, that there was nothin 
more left in the Sight of my Lord, but their Bodies and 
their Lands, both which they were willing to part 
with, and become Pharaoh's Slaves and Vaſſals for 
ever, he took them at their Nord. The Reader will 
obſerve, that Slaves and Vaſſals are philoſophical 
Terms, and not the Words of the Hiſtorian. 
The original Word ay by no Means fignifies 
neceſſarily a Save, in that diſgraceful Senſe in 
which the Philoſopher here uſes it; but is uſed 
frequently to denote the moſt honourable Ser- 
vices, Tis applied to Angels, to Men imme- 
diately employ'd by God, to Counſellors, Nobles, 
and the principal Officers in a Court; and there- 
fore need not be underſtood of the loweſt De- 
gree of Servitude in the Place before us “. For 
Gen. xlvii. 19. 
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the Hiſtorian ſays, that awe and our Lands will 
{ Servants to Pharaoh; we will hold our Lands 
of him, and yield him immediate Service for 
them. But tho' the Word ſhould be under- 
food in the loweſt Senſe, yet it ſhould be re- 
marked, that this was the Offer of the Egyp- 
tions themſelves, and not the Demand of Jo- 
{$b; Buy us and our Land for Bread, and ve 


| id cur Lands will be Servants unto Pharaoh ; 


and as the Surrender was voluntary, from the 
People themſelves, it was of ſuch a Nature, 
that no Miniſter durſt have refuſed it upon the 
Peril of his Head; for what Prince would re- 
fuſe to be arbitrary, if his People ſhould reſign 
to him their Liberties; or what Miniſter would 
be forgiven by a Prince, that ſhould refuſe to 
accept ſuch a Re/ignation when made? But we 
(hall find that Joſeph uſed it with the utmoſt 
Moderation that was poſſible, and improved it 
- the great Advantage of the Egyptians them- 
clves. 

However, having thus fo Poſſeſſion of all the 
Land; of Egypt for Pharaoh, he removed, as our 
Philoſopher goes on, *-the People from their for- 
mer Hahitations, into the remoteſt Cities, and 
Parts of the Country, from one Side of Egypt to 
the other, which was a Sort of Exile in their own 
Cuntry, and a great Aggravation of their Mi- 
fery, after they had been ſtripped of all their Pro- 
ferty and Poſſeſſion. This is a very lamentable 
Story indeed; but the beſt of it is, that there is 
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not one ſingle Word of it true. Remoteſt Ci 

and Parts of the Country, is pure Philoſophicl 

Invention, and not Hiſtory, The Word; of ths 

Hiſtorian are: * As for the People, be remp,y} 

them to Cities, from one End of the Borders 

Egypt, even to the other End thereof. Th: 

Reader will obſerve, that in the ſeven plentegy; 
Years, Joſeph + gathered up the Food, and laid 
it up in the Cities; the Food of the Field whit 
was round about every City, laid be up in the ſan, 

When the People were become Pharagh's Set- 
vants, what did this generous Hebrew do with 
them? Why, iuſtead of ſuffering them to live 
in the Country, where it, would have been dif. 
ficult to have taken the due Care of them, be 
removed them into the Cities where the Com 
was laid up, for the better Conveniency of fecd- 
ing them, and this he did throughout all Egypt; 
not by tranſplanting every Family into Cities and 
Parts of the Country remoteſt from their own 
former Poſſeſſions, which 'twas impoſſible to do 
in ſo populous a Country as Egypt in an Year or 
two, and of which there is not one ſingle Int- 
mation in the original Hiſtorian ; but by re- 
moving them from one End of the Borders « 
Egypt, even to the other End thereof, i.e. through 
out the whole Country, into the Cities that were 
neareſt them, where there was Corn ſufficient to 
ſupport them; an Act of the greateſt Prudence, 
Compaſſion, and Generoſity. Egypt was full 
of Cities and Towns, and extreamly populous 
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and had there been ſuch an ani venſal Tranſplant- 
ation of the Inhabitants, as the Philoſopher ſug- 
geſts, the fixing the reſpective Places they ſhould 
ſeverally be removed to, when they left their 
own Habitations, and the aſſigning them pro- 
Dwellings in their new Settlements, muſt 
al been a Work of immenſe Labour and 
Thought, which not one Year, nor ten, would 
have been ſufficient to- have brought to full 
perfection. Not to add the abſolute Improba- 
bility, that in an Year of Scarcity and Famine, 
all Egypt ſhould have been put into Motion, 
and Men, Women, and Children, with their 
Houſhold-Goods, ſhould be forced to travel 
from one End of Egypt to another. The Thing 
muſt have cauſed infinite Confuſions, and been 
attended with inſuperable Difficulties. But to 
our philoſophical Genius all is eaſy. Tis ſaid, 
Tit done, and Egypt is put in a Moment into 
an univerſal Exile, But as this was not Joſeph's 
Contrivance, we ſhall leave the philoſophical 
Hiſtorian to his own Meditations on this won- 
derful Subject. 

There is a Part, however, of this Hiſtory, 
which the Philoſopher hath left untouched, for 
which 1 can imagine no other Reaſon, but its 
doing Honour to the Character and Conduct of 
foſeph. The Hiſtorian tells us, that when Jo- 
/epb had bought them and their Land for Pha- 
raub, he afterwards ſaid to them: ® Behold 1 
lade bought you this Day, and your Land, for 
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Pharaoh. 1t ſhall come to paſs in the lu. 
creaſe, that you ſhall give the fifth Part unto Pha. 
raoh, and four Parts ſhall be your own, for Seed 
of the Field, and for your Food, and for them of 
your Houſhold, and for Food for your little Ong, 
The Reader will obſerve by this, that the Phi- 


loſopher's Story of the univerſal Exile of the 
Egyptians, by tranſplanting them from their 
former Habitations into the remoteſt Cities, and 
Parts of the Country, and ſtripping them of all 
their Property and Poſſeſſion, appears now mere 


Fiction and Romance; and that his Exclama- 


tion, that it was impoſſible to reduce them lower, or 
make them more miſerable, is a Calumny contr 
to the Hiſtory, When TFojeph had, after their 
Reſignation of their Lands, ſuppoſing theſe Lands 
were originally their own Property, removed 
them into the Cities and Towns that were neareſt 
them, inſtcad of perpetually enſlaving them, of 
leaving them without Poſſeſſion and Property, 
and reducing them to the loweſt Degree of Mi- 
{cry, he, with a Generofity that few Prime Mi- 
niſters have ever ſhewn, ſoon after “ rein- 
ſtates them, and takes no other Advantage of 
their Surrender, but to make them more ſecure 
in their Eſtates, by a perpetual Law; a Favour 
which the People acknowledged with the ut- 
moſt Gratitude, owning him as the very Savi- 
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dur of their Lives: * They ſaid, thou haſt ſaved 
cur Lives, let us find Grace in the Sight of my 
Lord, i. e. we thankfully accept the generous 
Grant, and we will be Pharaoh's Servants, i. e. 
hold our Lands of him, and pay him the fifth 
Part of the Produce. Immediately on this, 
Foſeph made it a perpetual Law, that the fifth 
Part, and that only, ſhould be Pharaob's; fo 
that 'twas a Law made with the full Conſent 
of the People, and not by any arbitrary Ap- 
ointment of Joſeph himſelf, But if Foſepb 
d been that ungenerous, tyrannical, cruel Taſe- 
maſter that our Philoſopher hath made him, he 
would have kept the Poſſcition of the Lands he 
had taken, upon the Egyptians Reſignation of 
them; and out of ſo many tine Eſtates that now 
came into his Power, he would have kept ſome 
for himſelf, and diſt: ibuted the reſt of them a- 
mongſt my LogDs Zebulon, Muppim, Huppim, 
Cuni, and the reſt of the Lirds his Relations, 
that he had brought down into Egypt. This 
would have been extreanily politick, abſolutely 
weakned the Hands of the native Egyptzans, and 
brought all the Riches, Property and S:rength of 
the Kingdom into his own Eands and his Fa- 
milies, But inſtead of this, this generous He- 
brew returns all. the Lands that had been re- 
ſigned to him to their former Poſſeſſors, and 
only lays a Tax on them after the Rate of four 
Hlillings in the Pound, or the fifth Part of 
the Produce of them, to be given to Pha- 
Sen, xvii. 25 
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raoh, which he found by Trial, from what was 
taken up in the Seven Years of Plenty, the 
Egyptians could well ſpare, without any Da. 
mage to themſelves or Families. And as this 
was made a perpetual Law, the Egyptians pag 
this ſingular Benefit; that they were for the fu. 
ture exempted from all arbitrary Impoſitions, 
and by an unalterable Edict, fecured in the full 
and free Poſſeſſion of their Lands, upon paying 
a reaſonable and moderate and ſettled Proportion 
of the Produce, for the better Support of the 
Egyptian Crown and Government“. 

By this wiſe Settlement, the Property and 
Taxcs of the Subject, and the Demands of the 
Crown, were limited and fixed, and the Egyp- 
tians, who had fold themſelves and their Lands, 
were reſtored to Property and Liberty ; and 
I am apt to think, in a much more certain and 
ſecure Manner than before; the Intention of 
7oſeph, in accepting the Surrender, being only 
by a perpetual Law, to fecure them againſt all 
future Invaſion ; a Law that was in Force many 
Years after; the Hiſtorian obſerving, that Jo- 
feph mage it a Law unto this Day, I or the Law 
continued to the Time of the ſacred Author's 
writing the Hiſtory, Before V Miniſtry, 
Artapanus, an ancient Greek Writer, tell us, 


that the Affair of Agriculture in Egyßt was in 
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t Diſorder, and that the poorer Sort were 
oppreſſed by the higher. Drogorus Siculus, 
and + Plutarch, both relate, that the common 
People of Egypt were greatly liable to revolt, 
and Conſpiracics againſt their Governors, and 
that they were prone to Changes and Innova- 
tions: Remarks, that further demonſtrate the 
conſummate Prudence of this new Regulation of 
the Hebrew Patriarch, For as the Commonalty 
now held their Lands immediately of the Crown, 
and had a ſettled Property in Four Fifths of the 
Produce, they were hereby exempted from any 
Dependence on, or Oppreſſion by the Nobles 
or Prieſts; and at the fame Time, ſuch an 
Union was eſtabliſhed between the Crown and 
People, and ſuch a mutual Dependence of each 
on the other, as was the beſt Security of the 
Rights and Privileges of both ; freed the Crown 
from its Apprehenfion of the People's revolt- 
Ing, as they held all their Poſſeſſions by it, and 
the People from all Fears of the Crown's in- 
vading their Property, as Joſepb's Law had 
ſettled and rendered it unalienable. 

Our Philoſopher, indeed, will not have it fo, 
but tells us , that in the ſixth Near of the Famine, 
the People havin g nothing elſe to part with, fub- 
mitted themselves to be Pharaoh's Servants or Vaſ- 
/als for ever; and yet in the very Page before ||, 
xi Tas TaA21@y Bac in sur, TOANGKIS Gf15 0pevs T's TINO EG, 
% WUIPN SITY, HATH TWY Hyeẽac . Dicdcr. dic. l. 1. p. 0. 

t Tus Arualics, Tu H cue Acre, G pos le 1þ 
ter #617100 Sup 07745. Plutarch. de Iſid. et olir, p. 380. 
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he had told us, that 2 the Beginning of the Fifth 
Year, they were willing to become Pharaoh's 
Slaves and Vaſſals for ever, and that Joſeph rot 
them at their Word, But our Author 7s blind 
and cannot fee afar off, If Joſeph took them 
at their Word in the Beginning of the Fifth 
Year, then the Bargain of Slavery and Vaſſal- 
lage was made the Beginning of that Year, and 
not deferred *till the Sixth; and if, as he ſays, 
they ſold their Bodies and Lands in the Begin- 
ning of the Fifth Year, they could not be greater 
Slaves and Vaſſals in the Sixth, The Truth is, 
Joſepb did not enſlave them at all, but made 
then perpetually free. 

When he adds, that “ 19w their Hebrew Lord, 
it being impoſſible to reduce them lower, or make 
them more mijerabie, befides the Corn which as 
abjolutely neceſſary to preſerve Life, gave them 
Seed Corn to ſow their Land, which not having 
been done till toward the Eud of the Sixth Year, 
they could have no Preduce or Subfiſtence for them- 
ſelves, 'till near the End of the Seventh and laſt 
Year, which terminated the Famine ; tis partly 
falſe, and partly more than he can prove. 'Tis 
falſe when he ſays, that Joſeph could not reduce 
them lower, or make them more miſerable ; for 
their Miſery was not owing to Toſeph, but 2 
providential Famine; and in that Famine Jo- 
ſepb could have ſtarved them, but he ſaved their 
Lives. He could have kept their Eſtates, but 
he generouſly reſtored them. He could have 
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enſlaved them, but he ſettled them in their 
Property and Liberty, by an irreverſible Law. 
And that they and their Country were not ab- 
ſolutely deſtroy'd, was owing to his Prudence 
and Conduct. Tis more than he can prove, 
that Joſeph gave them no Seed Corn 'till to- 
ward the End of the Sixth Year, For in the 
Fifth Year, in which he fays they agreed with 
Joſeph 70 become Vaſſals and Slaves for ever, they 
expreſsly demanded Seed for the Land, as well 
as Bread for themſelves. * Buy us and our Land 
fer Bread, and give us Seed, that the Land be 
nit deſolate ; and Joleph ſaid to the People; Lo, 
lere is Seed for you, and you fhall ſow the Land. 
And when the Egyptians bought Corn with 
their Money and Cattle, there is no Queſtion 
but they bought enough for Seed as well as 
Bread, But when they ſaw the original Cauſes 
of the Famine continue, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe 
them ſuch Fools, as to throw away their Corn 
by ſowing it, when they knew it impoſſible to 
produce any Harveſt. 


S' BS T, N. 
of the Cauſes of the Famine in Egypt. 


UR Philoſopher's Obſervation, that the 
Egyptians had no Seed Corn till towards 

the End of the Sixth Year, is in order to intro- 
duce a Remark, which is the moſt curious of all 
* Gen. xlvii. 19, 23. 
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„„ 
Curioſities, and the moſt wonderful of all Won- 
ders. Note here, Reader, a moſt choice Diſ- 
covery, never ſo much as thought or heard of 
in the World before! Now here, ſays he, * we 
are let into the Secret how the Famine in Egypt 
came to laſt jo long, and by what Means the He- 
brew Prophet and Landlord, the great Task- 
Maſter of the Egyptians, was enabled to fulfil 
his own Prediclions. Extreamly civil and 


lite this philoſophical Language, of Prophet, 


Landlord, and Taſt-Maſter, all in a String. 


Antiquam adeo tuam venuſlatem obtines, 

Ut woluptati Obitus, Sermo, Adventus tuus, 
quocungue adveneris, 

Semper fiet —— 


Well, what did this Prophet, Landlord, and 
Egyptian Taſk-Maſter do? Why, the Philoſo- 
pher hath juſt found out, that having at firſt 
engraſed and monopolized all the Corn, he was re- 
ſolved, for ſuch a Time, to give out no more of it, 
than what might be juſt neceſſary to ſupport Life 
from Hand to Mouth, but to let the Egyprians 
have no Corn for Seed, till be had ſtripped them 
of all their Property, abſolutely enſlaued them, 
and exhauſted all his own Stores, They might 
have had Seed Corn, ſown their Lands, and 22 
a freſh Supply ſooner, as well as now, had their 
Landlord and Taſk-Meſter thought fit to have ſuf- 
fer'd it. But this could not have anſiver' d the 
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Pilitician's End, in perfecthy en ſaving the People, 
and making himſelf Maſter of the Country, If 
this extraordinary Account is true, and the Phi- 
loſopher gives it with an Air of fulleſt Aſſurance, 
| will venture to affirm, that Fo/eph and he 
were two of the archeſt, cunningeſt Fellows of 
their Time; Joſepbh for his Invention, and the 
Philoſopher for diſcovering it firſt, above three 
Thouſand Years after it took Place, | 

I remember when this Third Part of the 
Moral Philoſopher firſt came out, I paſſed a 
very ſevere and publick Cenſure on this Paſſege ; 
affirming that twas a notorious and abominable 
Faljebood, or Words to that Effect. This drew 
on me the Philoſopher's Indignation, who called 
me to an Account for it by Letter, and de- 
manded I could retract it, or aſe Pardon for it, 
er prove it, and appoint my Time and Place for 
doing it. Denying myſelf the Pleaſure of a pri- 
vate Converſation with him, I aſſured him I 
would vindicate myſelf, and do him Juſtice, in 
a more publick Manner. And the Juſtice I 
ſhall do him, is now to renew the Charge in 
the Face of the World, that his Account of Jo- 
/epb's engroſſing all the Corn, and that this was 
the Cauſe of the Length of the Famine in Egypt, 
1s a notorious and ſenſeleſs Falſehood, that hath 
not the leaſt Autority, or Shew of Probability 
to ſupport it. But as this Paſſage hath ſeveral 
pbilojophical Curicſities in it, 1 ſhall, in order to 
treat of them with greater Diſtinctneſs, reduce 
them under ſeveral Heads, He aſſerts, 
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I. That Jo/eph at firſt engroſſed and mono- 

polized all the Corn. 

II. That he was reſolved, for ſuch a Time, 
to give out no more of it than what would 
be juſt neceſſary to ſupport Life from Hand 
to Mouth, 'till he had ſtripped them of all 
their Property, and exhauſted all his own 
Stores. 

III. That they might have had Seed Corn, 
ſown their Lands, and raiſed a freſh Sup. 
ply ſooner, as well as now, had their 
Landlord ſuffered it; and that this engroſ- 
ſing and monopoliſing all the Corn, was 
the Cauſe or Means of the Famine's laſt- 
ing ſo long. 


I. I fay 'tis falſe, that Joſeph at firſt engroſed 
and monopolized all the Corn, By at firſt he 
means, 1 preſume, during the Seven Years of 
Plenty, when he took up the Fifth Part of the 
Produce of the Country; and by ensraſſing and 
monofolizing, his criminally procuring or pur- 
chafing that Corn, in a Manner inconſiſtent 
with the publick Welfare, and with a Deſign 


to make his own private Advantage at the com- 


mon Coſt, Now in this Senſe, I fay Tojepb 


did not engroſs and monopolize all, or any Part 
of the Corn, For according to the Hiſtory, he 
took up but the fifth Part of it.“ Let Pha- 


Gen. xli. 34. 
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raoh appoint Officers over the Land, and take 
the fifth Part of the Land of Egypt, was Jo- 


| ſepb's Advice to the Egyptian King, and ſuch 


Advice as was approved by Pharaoh, and all his 
Court. * And the Thing was good in the Eyes 
of Pharaoh, and in the Eyes of all his Servants, 
Now this fifth Part was ſuch a Proportion as 
the Egyptions could well ſpare, without any In- 
jury to themſelves, or the leaſt endangering a 
Scarcity amongſt them ; for notwithſtanding the 
fifth Part of the Produce was laid up Yearly, 
throughout all the Cities of Egypt, in the pub- 
lick Granaries, yet the Egyptians had Plenty 
for themſelves, and for Seed. Corn, all the Se- 
ven Years of Plenty; and if there had been na 
extraordinary Famine enſued, this Conduct of 
Joel's could never have been called monopolix- 
ing or engreſſing, however he had diſpoſed of 
his Fifth, becauſe the Publick would have had 
enough, and therefore he could not have made 
his own private Advantage of it at the general 
Colt, And that this taking up the fi/th Part, 
during the Years of Plenty, was an Impoſt that 
the People could well bear, and that therefore 
twas reaſonable in itſelf, and a Proportion that 
was wiſcly and equitably adjuſted, appears to a 
Demonſtration ; from Joſeph's making it a per- 
petual Law, that this fifth Part ſhould be the 
Crown's, throughout all ſucceeding Ages. Be- 
lides, Joſeph's ib Part only, under his pru- 


Gen. xli. 37. 
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dent Regulation, was ſufficient to relieye, not 
only the Egyptians during the Famine, but other 
Countries alſo, that bought of him. Another 
fifth Part, therefore, with the ſame prudent 
OEconomy, would have been equally ſufficient 
in their Hands, to have ſupplied themſelves for 
the ſame Term of Years, without their buyi 
of, or being beholden to TJo/eph. But inſtead 
of one Fifth, they had four Fifrbs remaining in 
their Poſſeſſion, i. e. Corn enough to maintain 
them for Seven or Eight and Twenty Years to- 
gether, had there been no Seed-Time or Har- 
veſt all that while. And therefore the Scarcity 
they ſoon felt, muſt be owing, ſome how or 
other, to themſelves, but not to Joſepb's mono- 
poliſing or Engroſſment of the Corn. For how 
could he monopoliſe, when he left them ſuch 
a large Abundance? How did he engrecfs, 
when they themſelves were in Poſſeſſion of ſuch 
extraordinary Plenty? *Tis from hence evident 
to a Demonſtration, that Joſeph can never be 
charged with monopolifing and engraſſing all the 
Corn, upon Account of the Quantity he laid up, 
during each of tne Seven Years of Plenty, in 
the King's Magazines, becauſe this had no poſ- 
ſible Tendency to create any Scarcity in the 
Country, and was no Cauſe of its Beginning or 
Continuance. 

Nor did Foſeph do it from any private View 
of making his own particular Advantage of it, 
at the publick Coſt. No, he acted from a Spi- 
rit of true Patriotiſm, and Regard to the Pro- 

ſperity 
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ſperity of Egypt. * T1 bat Food, ſays he to Pha- 
nach, ſhall be for Store to the Land, againſt the 
Sven Years of Famine, which ſhall be in the Land 
of Egypt, that the Land periſh not thro" the Fa- 
nine. Tas to fave the Country from abſolute 
Ruin, and not to impoveriſh it, that he gave 
the Advice ; and as 'twas impoſſible for him to 
foreſee how far the giving it might turn out to 
his own Advantage, and put him into a Condi- 
tion to make his Fortune by it, twas as impoſ- 
ſible that his original View in it could be his 
own particular Intereſt, But if Pharaoh's Dreams 
had any Reality in them, and Jeſepb was per- 
ſuaded in his own. Mind, that Seven ſuch Years 
of Famine ſhould come upon the Land of Egypt, 
his taking up the fifth Part of the Corn was ſo 
far from any criminal View of engrofling it, that 
'twas an Act of great Prudence and neceſſary 
Compaſſion, and to which Egypt, and other 
Countries, owed the Preſervation of their very 
Beings; or in the Words of Juſtin, the Epito- 
mator of + Trogus Pompeius; all Egypt muſt 
Lave periſhed by Famine, unleſs, by his Advice, 
the King had ordered Corn to be laid up for many 
Years, Had this been neglected by Joſeph, 
when, as the foremention d t Writer ob- 
ſerves, he foreſaw the Barrenneſi of the Coun- 
try many Tears before it happened, would he not 


Gen. xli. 36. 


I Periifſet omnis Ægyptus fame, niſi monitu ejus rex Ediclo 
ſervari per multos annos fruges juſſiſſet. Juſtin. l. 36. c. 2. 
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have been juſtly chargeable with all the Ruin: 
and Miſeries that muſt have been the Conſequen- 
ces of it, and would not every one have con- 
demi ed fo ſcandalous and criminal a Negligence? 
And ſhall the Man be charged with monopo- 
liſing and engroſſing all the Corn of Egypt, for 
a Conduct fo highly neceſſary in Point of Pru- 
dence and Juſtice; and ſome Thouſand Years 
after, be reproached with the infamous Charac- 
ters of Foreſtaller and Deſtroyer of Egypt, mere- 
ly for his Benevolence, to which the Egyptians 
themſelves acknowledged that they owed the 
very ſaving of their Lives? 6 
Probably it may be ſaid, that 7o/eph ſhould 
not have taken up this fifth Part of the Corn, 
and put it in the King's Magazines, but left it 
in the Hands of the original Poſſcſſors, and that 
the Famine would have been as well provided 
againſt, by this Means, as by the other, But 
the Event ſhewed, that Tojepb's Advice was 
good, and his Precaution abſolutely neceſſaty; 
and that Egypt would have been undone with- 
out it. For 'tis certain in Fact, that the Egyp- 
trans Corn was all gone, cither toward the lat- 
ter End of the ſecond, or the Beginning of the 


third Year of the Famine, becauſe they then pur- a 
chaſed their Corn from Joſeph, And Mr. Chap- 4 
man thinks, that this was owing to 4 very pro- na 
fuſe and criminal Waſte of it, * and to great 10 
Careleſſneſs and Riot. It may be ſo; but yet, p 


as Corn doth not afford, of itſelf, much Room 


* Euſeb, 2d Vol. Pref, 
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for rioting, T think the ſpeedy Conſumption of 

it may be accounted for, in a great Meaſure, a 

much better Way, and that is, by the vaſt Ex- 
ts made of it to other Nations. 

The“ natural Fertility of Egypt was always 
peculiarly remarkable, and from the moſt early 
Times, they exported the Produce of their 
Country. + Jſacrates tells us, That Egypt 
« was ſo eminently happy in the Nature and 
« Goodneſs of its Soil, and the Multitude of its 
« Fields, that they ſeemed to enjoy the Hap- 
« pineſs of a Continent ; and that by the Sale or 
« Exportation of its Produce, and the Impor- 
tation of what it wanted, by Means of the 
River, they inhabited an Iſland.” And this 
Account is confirmed by a more unqueſtionable 
Autority, that of Jaiab t, who in his Prophecy 
againſt Tyre, ſays, And the Seed of Sichor by 
many Waters, the Harveſt of the River 1s her 
Revenue, 1. e. The Corn of Egypt, produced by 
the overflowing of the Vile, the Harveſt cauſed 
by the Waters of that River, ſhe (Tyre) hath 
in ſuch Plenty, as tho twas her own Produce, 
or paid her as an Yearly Revenue, 


* Solum ita fecundum, ut alimentorum in uſum hominum nul- 
la terra f-racior fuerit. Juſtin. I. 2. c. 1. | 
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Tis well known, “ that large Quantities of 
Corn were yearly exported from Egypt to Rome, 
which was a kind of Granary to that Imperial 
City. Pliny +, in his Panegyrick on Trajan, 
ſays, 'Twas a very ancient Tradition, that 
* Rome could not be maintained and ſupported, 
te but by the Riches of Egypt; and that That 
* vain and inſolent Nation boaſted bf their feed- 
* ing that conquering People; and that theit 
** Plenty or Famine depended on their River, 
* and was in their Hands.” I Auguſtus Cæſar, 
when he reduced it into a Province, cleanſed all 
their Canals, that the Country might be more 
fraittul, and better capable of ſupplying Row? 
with Proviſions. Many other Autorities might 
be produced on this Head, were it needful: 
But theſe are abundantly ſufficient to ſhew, that 
the Egyptians were great Exporters of Corn, even 
in the moſt ancient Times. And as the Seven 
Years of extraordinary Plenty enabled them to 
make larger Exportations than uſual, there is no 
Room to doubt but they made their own Ad- 


* Auguſtus — ſepoſuit Ægyptum, ne fame urgeret Italiam, 
quiſquis cam provinciam, clauſtraque terrz et maris, quamvis 
levi præſidio adverſum ingentes exercitus inſediſſet. Cor, Tacit. 
Annal. I. 2. $ 59. Edit. Gronov. 

+ Percrebuerat antiquitus, urbem noſtram niſi opibus Ægypti 
ali ſuſtentarique non poſſe. Superbiebat ventoſa et inſolens natt2, 

uod victorem quidem populum paſceret tamen; quodque in fuo 
lomme. in ſais manibus, yel abundantia noſtra, vel fames eſſet. 
Plin. Paneg. in Trajan. e. 31. Edit. Delph. 1 

1 Ægyptum, in provincize formam redaftam, ut feractorem 
habilioremque annonæ urbi redderet, foſſas omnes, in quas Nilus 
exæſtuat, oblimatas longa vctulſta:e, militari opere deterſit. . 
Auguſt. c. 18. Edit. Pitiſe. ”w 
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vantage of it ; eſpecially as the Famine reached 
to all the neighbouring Countries, and muſt 
have been much ſooner felt in them than in 
Egypt, as there is no Account that they had any 
preceeding Years of extraordinary Plenty as 
Egypt had, nor laid in any Stock againſt the 
Scarcity as Joſeph did. And this is abundant- 
ly intimated by the facred Hiſtorian, who ob- 
es, that the ſeven Years of Dearth began to 
come, and the Dearth was in all Lands, but 
in all the Land of Egypt there was Bread, viz. 
after the Famine was begun in other Countries. 
This drew large Numbers of other Nations thi- 
ther to purchaſe Corn ; and there is no Reaſon 
to doubt, but that the Egyptians took the Ad- 
vantage of ſelling their large Stocks to them, 
whilſt their own Plenty laſted, to enrich them- 
ſelves at their Coſt ; either knowing nothing 
how long the Famine was to laſt, or without 
troubling themſelves about it, making Uſe of 
the preſent Opportunity, as the generality of 
Men in all Ages have done, without a due Re- 
gard to, or Proviſion for Futurity. It was no 
Wonder that by ſuch large Sales, the common 
Stock of Corn in Egypt ſhould be exhauſted in 
about two Years, and the Egyptians themſelves 
be in want of Bread; nor is there any Reaſon to 
think but that they would have gone on ſelling, 
or waſting it to the End, had they been in pot- 
ſeſſion of the whole Produce of the Country; 
elpecially as they would have had the Tempta- 
* Gen. xli. 84. 
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tion of exhorbitant Prices for it from the neigh- 
bouring Nations. And therefore it became a 


neceſſary Duty of the Egyptian King, and of 


oſeph under him, to guard againſt the ſeven 
ears of Famine, that they knew were coming 
on the Land, and to lay in ſuch a Store as might 
at all Events be ſufficient for the Peoples Supply 
during the Continuance of it. Whilſt it remain- 
ed in their keeping, it was a certain Security 
againſt the People's periſhing ; in private Hands, 
that Security mult be wanting. And as he was 
provident enough to lay it in, he had Prudence 
ſufficient to diſtribute it in ſuch Proportions, as 
the length of the Scarcity, and the People's Ne- 
ceſſities required, and therefore his collecting in 
the Fifth for the publick Uſe, was ſo far from 
being in any View of it, a monopolizing or en- 
groſſing of the Corn, that it was an Inſtance of 
great Prudence, and neceflary Concern for the 
Good of Egypt; and if the Hiſtory had inform- 
ed us, that Joſeph, who foretold the Famine, 
had not taken this Precaution againſt it, but ſuf- 
fered the whole Country to periſh for want of 
it, I doubt not but my Philoſopher would have 
exclaimed againſt his Negligence, and repreſent- 

ed him as the Cauſe of its Deſtruction. 
How Yoſeph collected in this fifth Part of the 
Corn, is not expreſly ſaid; though from the 
Manner of his Advice to the King, it ſeems to 
have been done by the royal Authority, and col- 
lected as an Impoſt or Tax by the * 4 
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fcers, on every Man's Eſtate, * Let Pharaoh 
hok out a Man diſcreet and wiſe, and ſet him over 
the Land of Egypt. Let Pharaoh make and ap- 
point Officers over the Land, and take up the fifth 
Part of the Land of Egypt, in the ſeven plenteous 
Years, and let them gatber all the Food of thoſe 
good Years that come, and lay up Corn under the 
Hand of Pharaoh. The Words we render, take 
up the fifth Part, wan, refers to Pharaoh, and 
the litteral Tranſlation of it is: Let him Pha- 
tach) Fifth the Land of Egypt; exact the fifth Part 
of its Produce. + Thus "wy", he will tythe, take 
the tenth Part of the Sheep, or exact every 
Tenth from you. T wy DIM EIN, 
he will exact the Tenth of the Vineyards and of 
the Seed. So that it ſeems by the Form of the 
Expreſſion to have been an Act of the Preroga- 
tive, and that Joſeph acted in it only by virtue 
of the royal Authority. And if the Egyptians 
were thus under the Power of their Kings, as 
by this Inſtance they ſeem to have been, the 
Prerogative exerted in this Inſtance was wiſely 
exerted, and even neceſſary to the Saving the 
whole People. Or if Fo/eph bought up the fifth 
Part with the King's Money, during the Time 
of ſuch immenſe Plenty, he did no Injury this 
Way to the Proprietors, but a real Benefit ; fince 
twas a fair Purchaſe, and purchaſed for Money, 
for their own Benefit and Preſervation; and not by 
way of monopolizing or engroſſmg to create aScarcity, 
but to prevent the dreadtul Effects of a ſeven Years 

Gen. xli. 33, 34, 35. i Sam. viii. 17. 1 1. Sam. viii. 15. 
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Famine, that he knew from God was coming on 
the Country. And upon the whole, I appeal 
to all the impartial and unprejudiced Part of 
Mankind, whether the Philoſopher's Charge on 
Foſeph, of engroſſing and monopolifing ALL Tux 
Cox x, be not inconſiſtent with all Candour, 
and Humanity, falſe in Fact, and contrary to 
the expreſs Letter of the Hiſtorian, If the E- 
gyptians had huſbanded their four Fifths as they 
ſhould have done, Egypt had enjoyed a perpetual 
Plenty throughout the Famine, and would have 
had enough beſides to have enriched themſelves 
by the Spoils of their Neighbours; and there- 
fore the aſter Diſtreſs of the Famine could be 
in no Senſe aſcribed to him, but to the People's 
Conduct, which it doth not appear to have been 
in his Power to prevent. And as his buying 
up the Corn did not produce the Scarcity, or 
the Miſeries that attended it, tis the higheſt In- 
Juſtice, and argues the moſt malevolent Dif 
ſition, to traduce one of the -nobleſt Inſtances 
of Forecaſt, Providence and Generoſity that is 
recorded in Hiſtory, with the odious and cri- 
minal Names of engroſſing and monopoliſing; in 
a Word, to charge the Conduct, which ſacred 
and prophane Hiſtory repreſents as the Salvation 
of Egypt, to be the Means of its Impoveri/hment, 
Slavery and Deſtruction, 

2. There is as little Ground for his farther 
Charge, that ep was reſolved for ſuch a Time, 
to give out no more of the Corn, that what would 
be juſt neceſſary to ſupport Life from Hand t0 
Mouth, but to let the Egyptians have no Corn for 
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Seed, till be had flript them of all their Property, 
and exhauſted all his own Stores. This alſo pro- 


ceeds from the ſame Stock of philoſophical Ge- 
nerofity and Charity, that is not kind, that be- 
haves 1 7055 unſeemly, that is eafily provoked, that 
thinketh all Evil, that rejoiceth not in the Truth, 
but rejoyceth in Iniquity, that bears nothing, be- 
lieveth nothing, hopes nothing, endureth nothing, but 
fuſpefts, inventeth, and chargeth all Things. For, 

1, How came this Philoſopher to be ſo very 
ſure, that Joſeph was reſolved to give them no 
more Corn, than what would be juſt neceſſary to 
ſupport Life from Hand ts Mouth ? How came 
he ſo certainly to know, how much Money the 
Egyptians gave Foſeph, and how much Corn he 
gave them in exchange for it? This methinks 
looks like a Piece of Knowledge above his Un- 
derſtanding, and which I am ſure he can never 
attain, without the Help of Pharaoh's Magi- 
cians. And yet this he muſt be perfectly ac- 
quainted with to make good his Aſſertion, that 
Joſeph would give no more but what 2would be juſt 
neceſſary to ſupport Life from Hand to Mouth. 
Joſeph might, for all that he can tell, give them 
the full Value of their Money and Cattle in 
Corn, and enough too with prudent Manage- 
ment for Seed, if the Seaſon had proved ſuch, 
as would have allowed them to ſow it. What 
there is relating to this Subject in the ſacred 
Hiſtory, carries no Reflection on Joſeph's Con- 
duct. *Tis ſaid, that “ he opened all the Store- 
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houſes, and fold unto the Egyptians, and when he 
had gathered up the Money, he gave them Bread 
mm exchange for their Cattle, as much as was ne- 
ceſſary to feed them and their Cattle for 4 
obole Tear; and as * Mr, Le Clerc juſtly ob- 
ſerves, there could not be a great Number of 
their Cattle left, becauſe there was no Paſturage 
for them, and therefore the Value of the Cat- 
tle was excecded by that of the Corn. If therefore 
they had the full Worth of their Money and 
Cattle in Proviſion, Fe/eph's Diſtribution was 
juſt and equitable, whether what they had was 
more or leſs. If they could purchaſe a larger 
Quantity they had it; if they could not, enough 
for Subſiſtance was all they could deſire or ex- 
ct. Joſeph was unqueſtionably  provident 
— ſo to huſband his Corn, is to Gabe it 
laſt during the whole ſeven Years of Famine, 
and to ſuffer as little of it as he could to be 
waſted, by any Means whatſoever. The utmoſt 
Prudence and OEconomy in the Supplies he 
diſtributed was a Work both of Neceflity and 
Mercy; and if the Philoſopher means, by Jo- 
ſepb's letting the Egyptians haue no more Corn, than 
aas neceſſary to ſupport Life from Hand to Mouth, 
that he gave them only what was ſufficient for 
their Support, but allowed them none to waſt, 
tis a Commendation of Fo/eph's Prudence, in- 
ſtead of what he deſigns it, a reproach upon his 
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Character. Or if he means, that he gave them 
enough for Bread only, but none for Seed, this 
alſo may be true, though tis more than he can 
oye ; becauſe he certainly knew there would 
no Seed-time for full ſeven Years, and that 
therefore the giving them Seed would have been 
no real Adyantage to them. If he means that 
he defrauded them of their Money and Cattle, 
by giving them ſmall Quantities of Corn, not 
equal to the Value of either, tis a falſe and un- 
righteous Calumny, which he himſelf knows he 
is not capable of proving. | 

2. When he ſays, that Joſeph was reſolyed 
for soch A T1ME 0 give them no more Corn, 
than as juſt neceſſary to ſupport Life from Hand 
to Mouth, 'tis, beyond his uſual Prudence, ex- 
tremely cautious, For ſuch a Time] Tis pity, 
amongſt his other notable Revelations, he could 
not have bleſſed the World with this Diſcovery, 
how long a Time, ſuch @ Time was. Was there 
any Famine ? How long did it laſt, if not ſeven 
Years? But it unfortunately happens the whole 
Secret was not -, whiſpered to him. Could he 
have hit of this too, I ſhould have been almoſt 
apt to have ſaid of him, like Pharaoh of Joſeph: 
Can we find ſuch a one as this, a Man in whom 1s 
the Spirit of the Gods? But where is the Man that 
knows every Thing ? It is more than any one 
in the World beſides himſelf could have told us, 
that Joſeph engroſſed and monopolized all the 
Corn of Egypt, and thereby kept the Egyptians 
in a ſtarving Condition for any Time. 
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3. When he adds, that he was reſolved to 
let them have no Corn for Seed, till he bad ſtrip. 
fed them of all their Property, and exhauſted all 
his own Stores; this alſo is, like the reſt, mere 
philoſophical Conjecture and Calumny. It evi- 
dently appears from the Hiſtory, that Foſeph 

ve them Corn for Seed as ſoon as they de- 
manded it; and that the Reaſon why he-with- 
held it from them before, was not that #famms 
one which he ſuggeſts, a premeditated Defign ab- 
ſolutely to impoveriſh them, but becauſe he * 
knew that the Famine would abſolutely 
ſowing or reaping for ſeven whole Years; a 
Circumſtance of which every + Egyptian was 
as good a Judge as Fo/eph, becauſe the Nile it- 
ſelf muſt annually determine it. If the Egy- 
tians ſaw that the Nile did not overflow, ac- 
cording to its uſual Height, they knew that the 
ſowing their Lands would be either impoſſible, 
or to no manner of Purpoſe. And therefore 
why ſhould they demand Seed-Corn ? Or if 
they had demanded it, Joſeph ought in Juſtice 
to the Kingdom to have withheld it from them. 
Whatever were the Profits in Money made by 
the Sale of the Corn, tis evident from the Hiſ- 
tory, that Joſeph reſerved none of them to 
himſelf ; for when he had gathered up all the 
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Money, that was found in the Lands of Egypt 
and Canaan, tis expreſly ſaid, that “ he brought 
the Money into Pharaoh's Houſe, ＋ Philo's Ac- 
count of this is unqueſtionably the Truth: That 
« though the Circumſtances of the Time gave 
him many Opportunities to heap up Riches 
* for himſelf, ſo that he might have been the 
e moſt wealthy Perſon of his Age; yet all the 
« Gold and Silver he collected, as the Price of 
the Corn, he brought into the royal Treaſury, 
without any Reſervations to himſelf, being 
* contented with the Favours with which the 
King rewarded him ;” a Circumſtance ſo 
much to Joſeph's Honour, and that ſo intirely de- 
ſtroys the Suggeſtion, that he prolonged the 
Famine merely to exhauſt the Egyptians, and 
enrich himſelf, that the Philoſopher hath no 
Way to prevent it, but by the filly Suppofition, 
that the King's Coffers | were now become Jo- 
ſeph's Mum; for Proof of which he ſhameleſly 
cites, Gen, xlvii. 14. though there be not one 
Word in that Paſſage, that gives the leaſt Inti- 
mation of it, and though it is evidently added 
by the Hiſtorian, as a Demonſtration of Fo/epb's 
Honour and Fidelity, 
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As to Foſeph's demanding therr Cattle, upon 


the Failure of their Money, I hope this Part of 
lis Conduct ath been abundantly vindicated 
already; and that it that this Demand 
was made by him, not to ſtrip them of this 
Part of their Property, but to preſerve it for 
them; and that therefore this could never be 
any Reaſon, why he withheld the Seed from 
them for ſo long a Time, viz, that he might 
ſecure to himſelf the Poſſeſſion of it. Nor could 
he have any farther Views hereby to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Country, and to force the 
Egyptians to alienate their Eſtates in Land; for 
poſſibly it may appear, that they had no rel 
Eſtates to alienate; or if they had, Joſeph had 
no Inclination to poſſeſs them. For had this 
been his Intention, he would have kept thoſe 
Lands after they had been reſigned to him, and 
when he had made them Beggars, continued 
them ſo, and not re-inveſted them in all their 
former Poſſeſſions upon ſo eaſy and moderate 
Terms, as we find he afterwards did; a Cit- 
cumftance, which though candidly ſuppreſſed by 
this honeſt moral Writer, yet will, 1 am per- 
ſuaded, be thought by all impartial Readers a 
full Confutation of this groundleſs philoſophical 
Galumny, that Joſeph was , reſolved 1% let 16? 
| Egyptians have no Corn for Seed, till he had 75 
them of all their Property, and exhauſted all lis 

own Stores, But | 
3. Tis with equal Truth and Probability he 
farther aſſerts that the Egyptians might — 5 
ed. 
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geed- Corn, ſoun their Landi, and raiſed a freſb 
Supply „as eil as 'now, had their Land- 
brd fu ered it; and that this engroſſing and mo- 
nfolizing at firſt all the Corn, 1was the Cauſe of 
the Famines laſting in Egypt ſo long. And this 
he tells us is the true Secret of this long Famine. 
An admirable Diſcovery this, if one could but 
tell how the learned Doctor came by it! But 
that is another Secret, which he keeps cloſe in 
his own oracular Boſom ; and how much ſoever 
he may pride himſelf in the Curiouſneſs of the 
Hint, I have ſome few Exceptions againſt it, 
which he muſt give me leave humbly to pro- 
poſe to his Conſideration, For | 
1. Tis expresſly contradictory to his former 
philoſophical Self: For notwithſtanding he now 
aſſerts, in order to murder the Character of Jo- 
ſpb, that the Egyptians might have raiſed a 
freſh Supply-of Corn ſooner, had this Landlord and 
Taſemaſter thought fit to have ſuffered it; yet in 
order to ſecure-to himſef the Merit of another 
t Diſcovery, that all- curious Diſcovery of the Ori- 
y zinal and Riſe of Fortreſſes and ſtrong Holds, he 
. expreſly tells us; * that from Pharaoh's Dream, 
a there was to follow ſeven Tears of great Plenty, 
al and after that, ſeven Years ſucceſſively of great 
be Scarcity, Pearth and Famine in Egypt ; and that 
E F as this ſeven Years Famine was to be in Egypt, 


js it is evident, that there cas a Neceſſity to fortiſy 

ana garriſon the Towns and Cities where the Corn 
he was kept ; without this Precaution it had been 
ad „ V. 1918. 
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impaſſihle to have prevented the Egyptians them. 
ſelves from ſeixing the Corn under jo ſevere a Fa- 
mine. Now it would be extremely kind if the 
Philoſopher would tell the World, how there 
were to be ſeven Years ſucceſſively of great 
Scarcity, Dearth and Famine in Egypt from 
Pharasb's Dream, if theſe ſame ſeven Years of 
Famine, or any of them proceeded. only from 
Foſeph's Wickedneſs and Tyranny, when if I 
remember right, -there is not one Word about 
55% and his Roguery in Pharaob's two 

eams. Again, if there were not to follow 
from Pharaoh's Dreams ſeven Years of Famine, 
then 'tis evident that there was no Neceſſity to 
fortify and garriſon the Towns and Cities, where 
the Corn was kept; becauſe the Philoſopher 
draws this Neceſſity of Fortifications and Gar- 
riſons, both from the Severity and Continuance 
of the Famine; and therefore his Account of 
the Riſe of ſuch Fortifications is impertinent and 
abſurd, becauſe the Occaſion he aſſigns for it, 
according to him, never ſubſiſted. Or if that Oc- 
caſion was real, then tis mere Calumny and Fall- 
hood when he aſcribes the Continuance of the Fa- 
mine to Foſeph's Ambition and Avarice. Again, 

2. The Hiſtorian obſerves, that * the Dearth 
was in all Lands, and that it was fore in all 
Lands, and that all Countries came into Egypt 
Zo Joſeph to buy Corn ; and particularly that Þ the 
Famine was in the Land of Canaan, And this 
the Philoſopher allows, and argues from as 4 
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Principle. * There was to follow, ſays he, from 
Pharaoh's Dream ſeven Years ſucceſſroely of great 
Scarcity, Dearth and Famine, both in Egypt, 
and the Countries about it; as this ſeven Years 
Famine ſpread not only in Egypt, but through all 
Countries who were ſupplied with Corn from Egypt, 
þ far as they could have any Communication, lis 
evident there was a Neceſſity to fortify and gariſon 
the Towns and Cities, where the Corn was kept. 
Without this Precaution it had been impoſſible to 
love prevented other Nations from ſeizing the 
Corn, under ſo general a Calamity. * 


Utor permiiſſo- — 
Now may I be allowed to aſk, how came the 


Famine to be in Canaan, and all the Countries 
round about it? What made the Calamity fo 
general? What, was the Hebrew Prophet the | 
Landlord and Taſkmaſter of the Cannanites, and | 
all the neighbouring Nations, as well as of the | 
- Feweians Þ Did he engrofs and monopolize all 
their Corn too, and reſolve to give them for a 
4 certain Time no more, than what would be 
n, juſt neceſſary to ſupport their Lives from Hand 14 
th to Mouth? This is new News from the Ma- Wi 
gazine of Intelligence, more wonderful Wonders 4 
of Diſcovery in the oriental Antiquities, from 
le the philoſophical Mint of Invention. If he doth 
not like this Account of the Cauſes of the ſeven 
Years Famine in all the Countries round Egypt, 
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let him tell the World how the Calamity be- 
came fo general in them, and I'll take on me to 
— that it was as real, and of as long 
continuance in Egypt. Or if he chooſes to deny, 
that the Famine laſted ſeven Years in the Coun- 
tries bordering upon Egypt, let him at the fame 
Time pull down his Fortreſſes and ſtrong Holds, 
that — had conjured up, to defend the Com, 
upon the Suppoſition of a ſeven Vears Famine, 
and undergo the Mortification of not being the 
Diſcoverer of the firſt Inſtance of them; and 
he will find me perfectly eaſy and content, 
Beſides, 

3. If the Famine, or the long Continuance 
of it in Egypt, and the neighbouring Countries, 
was owing to Joſeph's engroſſing the Corn, and 
his Reſolution to let the Egyptians have no Seed, 

*till he had ſtript them of all their Property, 
what becomes of the Hebrew Hiſtorian, which 
ſays he, 1 will all along take for my Guide, as 
defigning to keep cloſe to him, and to draw nothing 
into Conſequence, but what "muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
from the Text, Let us ſee then, how his Ac- 
count of the Continuance of the Famine agrees 


With this Profeſſion, and how we can reconcile 


Pharaoh's Dreams, with all their Conſequences, 


upon Suppoſition of the Truth of it. His 
Dreams are well known, and Joſepb's Inter- 
pretation of them; and according to both, 
there were to be ſeven Years of Plenty, and 
theſe to be followed by ſeven Years of Famine. 
Now if the Dreams did not foretel both, they 
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foretold neither, and if the Event did not ex- 
atly anſwer in one Caſe, it did not in the other, 
If there were not really ſeven Years of Famine, 
then were there not ſeven preceding ones of 
Plenty. If fo, there can be no Proof, that Pha- 
rauh had any Dream, or that Joſepbh interpreted 
his Dreams, or that there were any Fears of 
Famine, or any Years of Plenty, or that there 
was one fingle Word of Truth in this whole 
Hiſtory. And then the Philoſopher hath not 
et us into the Secret, how the Famine laſted: fo 
long, but into the more curious Secret, that thete 
was in reality no Famine at all ; and thus hath 
cleared Joſeph of the Villainy he hath thrown 
upon him, and proved againſt himſelf, that all 
his Charges are groundleſs Calumnies, * 

If any Thing was to follow from Pharaoh's 
Dreams, it was ſeven Years of Plenty, and ſeven 
Years of extraordinary Famine, and that * a1 
the Plenty ſhould be forgotten in the Land of E- 
zypt, and that + the Famine ſhould conſume the 
Land, and that the Plenty ſhould not be known in 
the Land, by Reaſon of the Famine following ; 
+ for it uus to be very grievous. But it theſe 
Things did follow from Pharaoh's Dreams, and 
if the Event exactly anſwered to them, then alſo 
the Philoſopher's Secret, into which he is let 
himſelf, and into which he hath let the World, 
15 an open Falſhood, and his charging the Con- 
tinuance of the Famine upon Joſepb, is in this 
View, as impotent and ſhameleſs an Inſtance of 
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M, alice, as in the other. For if Pharaoh dreamt 

the Dreams aſcribed to him, and if Joſepb's In. 
tion of thoſe Dreams was right, then 
neither the Plenty, nor the Famine could haye 
any Dependance on To/eph's Contrivance and 
Management, but were both of them equally 
Events, that were certainly to come to pal; 
whether Joſeph would or no. WT 

If the Dreams were both real, and yet fore. 
told nothing, and no correſpondent Event hap- 
pened, Joſepb would have effectually ruined his 
Character, and muſt have been immediatly look- 
ed on as an Inpoſten; for the Things he pre- 
difted were, as himſelf declared, ſhortly to come 
to paſs ; and if they did not accordingly come to 
paſs, this muſt have ſpoiled his Credit with the 
King and Court of Egypt, and probably have 
ſent him back to the Jayl from whence he had 
been taken. If the ſeven Years of extraordinary 
Plenty did happen according to the Dream, and 
Joſepb's Interpretation, but not ſeven Years of 
Famine, how came Joſeph to hit of the Mat- 
ter ſo well in the one, and fo ſadly to fail in the 
other, as to be reduced to the Neceility, of 
ſuch infamous Craft and Villainy, as the Phi- 
loſopher imputes to him, to fulfil his own Pre- 
dictions? - 

Jae was according to all Accounts, facred 
and prophane, a Perſon of great Sagacity and 
Prudence. But he muſt have been the greateſt 
of Fools, to have fixed exactly the Years of 


Plenty and thoſe of Famine, and to declare - 
55 
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this ſhould ſhortly be brought to paſi, if he had 
not had ſuch a Certainty of the Event, as he 
knew could not deceive him. When he pre- 


L dicted theſe Things, tis impoſſible he could ever 
0 imagine, that his own Advancement in the 
* Egyptian Court ſhould be ſo ſudden or great as 


it proved, or that he ſhould ever have it in his 
Power to fulfil his own Prophecy in the Senſe 
the Philoſopher hath repreſented, or be able to 
foreſee, without a Spirit of real Prophecy, what 
was to happen, or how he ſhould be forced to 
. act, ten or a dozen Years to come. And tliere- 
fore if he had any Intention or View of riſing 
at the Egyptian Court, common Prudence would 


C direct him, not to have predicted Things plain- 
he ly and circumſtantially, as immediatly to come 
2 to paſs, of which he knew nothing, whether 
* ever, or in what Manner they ſhould happen. 
ry And therefore his aſcertaining the Duration of 
nd the Plenty and Famine can be accounted for on 
7 no Principals of Prudence or Policy, but one, 
* vz. his abſolute Perſuaſion, that both would 
he certainly come to pu by Cauſes that he could 
of not over-rule, and that would leave nothing for 
TY him to do, to fulfil his own Predictions. 
bs The Philoſopher ſeems to apprehend, there 
was a Famine of ſome Continuance in Egypt, tor 
oy" the Secret he lets us into, is not, I think, that 
ind there was no Dearth, but only how it came to 
teſt laſt ſo long, and that the Egyptians might have 


bad Seed-Corn, and raiſed a freſh Supply ſooner, 


Now here the Spirit of Divination fails him, and 
B b how 
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hizv much ſooner they might have ſown their 
Lands is à choice Secret into which he cannot or 
will not let us. I rather ſuſpect his will; for 
what cannot ſuch a Man as he diſcover ? But 
'tis Pity he hath denied us this Piece of Infor- 
mation, becauſe till we have it, we may rea- 
ſonably believe Moſes as well as Morgan, and 
there will be as much ground to think that en 
thor, very ill 7— lean-fleſhed Kine, that 
cat up the ſeven fat Kine; and even Ears, vi- 
thered, thin and blaſted, that devoured the ſeven 
good Ears, do as naturally denote ſeven Years of 
Famine, as ſeven fat Kine and ſeven good Ears, 
ſhould denote /even Years of extraordinary Plenty; 
and that therefore the Famine was as real and 
laſting as the Plenty. And I imagine that this 
may be made appear almoſt to a Demonſtration. 

For, let it be obſerved, that the firſt Year of 
the Dearth, the Egyptians muſt have had the 
ſame Plenty of Corn to ſow, as they had during 
any of the preceding Seven, becauſe they had 
the Prodace of the ſeventh plentiful Year, and 
the Remains of the former Year's Stock, for 
their Supply ; and therefore the firſt Year of the 
Dearth could only affect and relate to the Land, 
and not the Inhabitants, who might have ſowed 
their Lands, and raiſed a freſh Supply for the 
enſuing Year, had it been poſſible. So that the 
Beginning of the Famine could not be owing to 
Joſepb's withholding the Corn, nor in the leaſt 
depend on any Contrivance or Management of 
his. And ſuppoſing they were prevented from 

KEE: | ſowing 


3 
ſowing their Lands in OFober, the firſt Year of 
the Famine, which is their Sced- time, yet there 
muſt be ſtill left large Quantities of Corn in E- 

pt, at leaſt in the Hands of the Farmers, viz. 
all that would have otherwiſe beci employed as 
Sed, with large Remains beſides from the for- 
mer Years Stock, which conſidering the Plenty 
of the Crop, would have been abundantly ſuf- 
ficient for the ſowing the Lands, October the 
ſecond Year of Famine, for a Supply againſt the 
third, Nor could Fojeph have prevented their 
ſowing the Corn the ſecond Year, had the E- 
gyptians found it poſſible to do it. Now Joſeph 
expreſly tells his Brethren, * theſe two Nears 
hath the Famine been in the Land, and yet thers 
are five Years in which there ſhall be neither Ear- 
ing nor Harveſt. But could the Egyptians have 
ſowed their Seed at the End of the ſecond Year 
of Famine, it would have been impoſſible for 
Joſepb, by any Art or Management, to have 
prevented their Earing or Sowing the five fol- 
lowing ; becauſe if the Country had been ca- 
pable of receiving the Sced, they would had 
decd in their own. Hands to have ſown ev 
Year, from the Produce of each; for they might 
reaſonably have expected a proportionable En- 
creaſe ; the ſame Circumſtance that prepares the 
Land for ſowing, always in Egypt ſecuring an 
anſwerable Harveſt. 

The true Reaſon of the Famine therefore in 
Egypt was, becauſe the Egyptians could not 

en. Aly. 6. ? . 
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ſow their Lands, not becauſe they wanted Seed 


to do it. They had enough of this, as hath 
been ſhewn, for the two firſt Years ; and if it be 
conſidered, that every Egyptian in about four 
Months after Harveſt, certainly knows whether 
there will be any Seed-time or not, tis not to 
be imagined but that the Farmers, ſome of them 
at leaſt, upon ſeeing each Year the Impoſſibility 
of ſowing, would grow proportionably more 
faving of their Corn, and that out of ſuch Plenty 
as the ſeven Years produced, there would have 
been ſome for Seed the fourth and fifth Year of 
the Famine, had there been any Seaſon for 
ſowing it ; a Suppoſition not at all incredible in 
itſelf, nor inconſiſtent with the Account of the 
Severity of the Famine. For though it be ſaid, 
that all the Land of Egypt was famiſhed, the 
moſt which that Expreſſion means is, that the 
Dearth was general throughout the whole Coun- 
try ; not that no Perſon in all Egypt had any 
Corn, which can never be proved to be the 
Caſe from the Hiſtory ; there being in all Scar- 
cities, Corn oftentimes in the Hands of private 
Perſons. And as theſe Perſons in Egypt would 
keep up their Corn at a very high Price, or not 
part with it at all, tis highly probable the Egyp- 
tians applied to Joſepb, hoping, from the Quan- 
tity he had laid up, that he would give it them 
upon cheaper Terms than others, and ſupply 
them gratis when they had nothing left to pur- 
chaſe more. And as theſe Suppoſitions are built 


upon Facts and Experience in all like Caſes, they 
render 
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render it more than probable, that had there been 
any Sced-time in Egypt, there would have been, 
at leaſt for four or five Years of the Famine, 
ſome Corn for Seed, which muſt have ended or 
mitigated the Dearth the fifth or ſixth. And if, 
as it appears, the Famine was owing to natural or 
ne Cauſes for five or fix Years ſucceſ- 
ſively, no Man of Candour, Iam confident, will, 
upon a Review of all the Circumſtances of the 
Hiſtory, object to the Continuance of it from 
the ſame Cauſes for ſeven. 

. Beſides, if the Egyptians could have ſown 
their Seed before the Expiration of the ſeven 
Years, and had been prevented only by Joſepb's 
Wickedneſs and Cruelty in withholding from 
them the Corn, this muſt have been known to 
all Orders and Degrees of Men in Egypt. But can 
any one imagine, that Pharaoh, and the Nobles, 
and Prieſts, and Souldiery of Egypt would all 
have conſpired with the Prime Miniſter, a For- 
reigner, an Hebrew, with whom it was an Abo- 
mination for an Egyptian to eat Bread, in ſuch 
an execrable Attempt to impoveriſh the People; 
and continue the Deſolation of an univerſal Fa- 


mine all over the Kingdom ?. Or would > 


Nation in the World, had they bcen the mo 
abjeft Slaves; would the Egyptians, who ac- 
cording to our Philoſopher were 7he fregſt Country 
then in the World, have ever ſuffered a Prime 
Miniſter to ſtarve their Perſons, and impoveriſh 
their Lands, and prevent their ſowing them, 
by a Monopoly of Corn, and refuſing them Seed 
Bb 3 when 
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when he had Plenty of it, had there been an 
Poſſibility of ſowing it; would they have Wi 
fered this, I ſay, without riſing in univerſal Re- 
bellion, and deſtroying the Contrivers and Au- 
thors of ſuch a Miſchief? Tis the moſt incre- 
dible Suppoſition in the World that they would 
have endured it, had not every one of the ſeven 
Years of Famine convinced every Egyptian in 
the Kingdom, that it was impoſſible to ſow 
their Sced. 

The Country of Egypt is of ſuch a Nature, 
as that they can have no Seed-time or Harveſt, 


without leave of their own River. Rains * th 


ſeldom have any, and in ſome Part of their 
Country none, and therefore all their different 
Sorts of Grain, Wheat, Barley, Rice, &c. are 
intirely indebted to the Waters of the Nile for 
their Growth and Encreaſe, which annually 
overflowing its Banks +, waters the whole 
Country, and leaves behind it great Quantities 
of Mud, which enrich the Lands, and prepare 
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1 natans Ægyptia Nilo 
Lenius irriguis infuſcat corpora campis. 
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them for Seed. When “ the Inundation is over, 
the Barley and Wheat are thrown upon the 
Mud, in October, which the River every where 
ſpread, and which was anciently trodden in by 

cir Cattle trampling on it, or gently plowed 
into the Ground, withont any farther Trouble 
to the Huſbandman ; a Cuſtom that in a great 
Meaſure prevails to this Day. If the Inunda- 
tion fails them, or dqth not riſe to its uſual pro- 
per Height, a Dearth muſt unavoidably follow, 
and the ſowing the Corn becomes impoſſible, 
from the Land's being unfit to receive it. Now 
as the Famine was in other Countries beſides 
Egypt, tis highly probable twas occaſioned by 
an exceſſive Drought ; and this is mtimated by 
7oſeph's Brethren in their Anſwer to Pharaoh: 
+ Thy Servants have no Paſture for their Flocks, 
for the Famine is ſore in the Land of Canaan ; a 
Circumſtance that could not in its Nature have 
become general, but from an exceſſive Drought, 
The Famine in Egypt was unqueſtionaby owing 


to the ſame Cauſe, For as the Rains which fall 
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in * Ethiopia in the Months of June, Fuly and 
Auguſt are known to be the certain Cauſes of 
the annual Inundation of the Nile; the Failure 
of thoſe Rains muſt hinder the Inundation, and 
thereby prevent the Seed-time in Egypt, and 
introduce a Scarcity, and even an abſolute Fa- 
mine, if the Inundation ſhould diſcontinue for 

two or three Years, | 
That this was the Cauſe of this Famine, is 
plainly intimated in the Hiſtory itſelf ; For Jo- 
ſeph tells his Brethren : + Theſe two Years hath 
the Famine been in the Land, and yet there are 
five Nears, in which there ſhall be neither Earing 
nor Harveſt, neither Seed-time or Harveſt ; a 
Circumſtance that could ſcarce poſſibly have 
happened in Egypt, on any other Account, but 
the Failure of the uſual overflowing of the Nil. 


For if this happens regularly, tis almoſt neceſ- 
ſarily an enſuing Year of Plenty, upon which 0 
q 
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Account the Egyptians * anciently made great 
Rejoicings, and continually feaſted during the 
Time the Inundation laſted ; and which they 
do to this Day, crying out, + God hath given 
them all they wanted. And this is the Account 
given of the Cauſes of this Famine by almoſt all 
Writers I have ever ſeen, ancient and modern. 
+ Joſepbus tells us: That the Famine en- 
« creaſed amongſt the Egyptians, the River 
© neither riſing nor watering the Country, nor 
« God ſending any Rain.” And || Philo: 
The firſt ſeven Years ſhall come bringing 
« with them an incredible Plenty, the River 
« every Year ſtagnating the Fields with its In- 
e undations. After this ſhall come the ſeven 
« contrary Years ; bringing on a grievous Want 
« and Scarcity of all Neceffaries, the River nei- 
« ther diffuſing its Waters, nor the Country 
© being enriched by it; Accounts theſe exactly 
agreeable to that of the Hebrew Hiſtorian, as 
may be juſtly collected from the Paſſages before 
mentioned. | 
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Beſides, Joſcpb in his Interpretation of Pla- 
raob's Dreams, tells him, with reſpe& to the 
ſeven Years of Famine, as well as to thoſe of 
Plenty, that God was about to do this, and that 
the Thing was eſtabliſhed by God ; plainly declar- 
ing the Famine ſhould be providential, and was 
certainly determined by God himſelf, And ac- 
cordingly * Juſtin as well as Moſes ſpeaks of it 
as a real, and not artificial Famine, a Famine 
that laſted many Years, and that Joſeph was the 
Preſerver of Egypt from Deſtruftion by laying 
up ſufficient Stores for them ; not the Deſtroyer 
of Egypt by bringing on them a Famine, by 
Craft, and Violence and Villainy. And had not 
the Cauſes of it been founded in Nature and 
Providence, Joſeph's ſo expreſly fixing the exact 
Continuance of it, muſt have beenthe Heighth of 
Folly, and for which there could be no poſſible 
Inducement, but his Certainty that both thoſe 
Events would take Place , a Certainty he could 


have no otherwiſe, but by Revelation from God, 
who hath all Events abſolutely under his Dif- 
ſal. | 
2 a Word, every Circumſſ ance of the Hiſ- 
tory confutes the Philoſopher's Account of this 
Famine ; nor am J afraid to appeal to any im- 
partial Perſon in the whole World, which de- 
ſerves the greater Credit ; his Romance, which 
hath no one Authority ſacred or prophane to 


®* Cterilitatem agrorum præviderit, periiſſetque omnis Agyp-, 
tus fame, niſi monitu ejus rex edicto ſervari per multos annos 
troges juſſiſſet. Juſtin. I. 2 c. 6. f. 1. | 
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countenance it; or the Account of Moſes, which 


; hath the concurrent, Teſtimony of other Hiſtory 

f to confirm it, I need not add, that theſe pal- 

/ gable Falſifications of Facts by this unhappy Wri- 

þ ter, will make every Reader conſtantly upon his 

. Guard, how he truſts him io any Thing for the 

: Future; and as he hath forfeited all Credit as 

t an Hiſtorian, he ought never to appear in Pub- 

. lick again, but in the humble Habit of à penztent 

. Offenger, 

7 'Tis a Circumſtance ſcarce worth taking no- 

g tice of, only as it ſhows this Writer's Negligence, 

y and that he 1s not to be truſted even in the 

t ſmalleſt Matters, when he aſſerts: “ That in the 

4 fixth Year of the Famine their Hebrew Lord gave 

} them Seed-Corn to foro their Lands, it being im- 

f lle to reduce them lower, or make them more 

j miſerable ; but this not having been done till to- 

8 wards the End of the fixth Year,. they could have 

4 0 Produce or Subſtance for themſelves, till near 

| the End of the ſeventh and laſt Year, which ter- 

£ minated the Famine, But this is contrary to the 

Letter of the Hiſtory, which affirms there were 

q to be ſeven Years of Dearth ; and to what Jo- 

* ſepb tells his Brethren : + Theſe tee Tears hath 

9 the Famine been in the Land, and yet there are 

re Nears in which there ſhall be neither Earing 

h wr Harveſt, So that the Egyptians could have no 1 

a Produce, nor freſh Subſiſtence from the Country, | 
WF *fither the Beginning nor End of the ſixth or | 

g. ſeventh Vear, unleſs the Philoſopher can find out an f 
V. III. p. 19. f Gen, xlv. 6. | 1 
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Art to make the Earth produce without Eating 


or Harveſt. The firſt Sced-time was not to he 
till Ocrober, nor their firſt Harveſt till March 
and April in the Eight. But from hence we 
may very ſtrongly infer, that the Length of this 
Famine was not owing to Foſeph's detaining the 
Seed-Corn from them, For if they could not 
be more miſerable than they were at the End of 
the ſixth Year, there could be no poſſible In- 
ducement to make him continue the Famine 
any longer ; and therefore the Continuance of it 
for the Seventh was not owing to him, but to a 
Cauſe not in his Power to prevent. And upon 
the whole, I think it muſt appear evident, to 
every unprejudiced Reader, — theſe Obſer- 
vations, that our Philoſopher's Secret, about the 
Continuance of this Famine, inſtead of being a 
Diſcovery to the learned World, turns out 3 
mere ſenſeleſs Tale, that ſhews nothing but want 
of Genius, Learning, Integrity and Candour, 
and that Jop is not in the leaſt chargeable 
with that Villainy which he fixes on him. 


er. 
Of Joſeph's enflaving the Egyptians. 
UR Philoſopher, determined to bleſs the 


preſent and future Ages with ſome new 


Diſcoveries in every Subject he treats of, hath 
given himſelf great Airs in ſpeaking of the Li- 
berties and free Conſtitution of the ancient E- 

| tian. 
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tiers, He tells us, that the Incident of Joſeph's 
Advancement * laid the Foundation of the Ruine 
f Egypt, and reduced the fineſt, richeſt, and freeſt 
Cuntry then in the World, to a State of Miſery, 
Proerty and Vaſſalage. It proved the intire Over- 
throw of a free Conſtitution, and introduced ſuch 
an abſolute Power both in Church and State, as 
had never been known in the World before. And 
all this he delivers with as much Confidence, as 
if there were unqueſtionable Vouchers for this 
ſecret Hiſtory, and the Egyptian Conſtitution in 
Church and State at that Time was as well 
known, as the Britiſb is now; though at the 
ſame Time, his Learning furniſhes him with 
no Authorities on this Head, and he doth not 
ſo much as pretend to bring even a Shadow of 
an Argument in Proof of his Aſſertions. 

But if his own Account of Joſeph's Conduct 
be true, and the Intimations given us by the 
facred Hiſtorian, and other Writers, be duly 
conſidered, his Encomiums of the Egyptian Li- 
berties will have no Foundation, nor deſerve any 
Credit, For if they were that free Nation he 
repreſents, 'tis impoſſible they ſhould have ſuf- 
tered a Prime Miniſter, a Foreigner, an Hebrew, 
to have done, what he tells us Jofeph did, and 
what they in the Beginning might have eafily 
prevented his doing. He affirms that he engroſſ- 
; ed and monopolized all the Corn, and that he 
ſtarved the Country, and prolonged the Famine 
g by keeping the Seed from the Inhabitants; Cir- 
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cuſtances that don't look very favourable, t 
ſeem ſo very conſiſtent with a perfectly free 
Conſtitution, Let a Prime Miniſter in this 
Kingdom, who is a Frenchman, or one in France 
who is @ Britain, engroſs the Corn in either of 
theſe Kingdoms, and create or prolong a Famine 
by ſuch monopolizing, and hinder the Farmers 
hereby from ſowing their Lands in a good Sea- 
fon, and I can eaſily foreſee his Fate, without 
any Aſſiſtance of the Spirit of Prophecy, 

Again, he ſays, that To/eph fortified and gar- 
riſoned the Towns and Cities, and ſtrongly for- 
tified the Magazines and Storchouſes, and that 
theſe Fortreſlcs and ſtrong Holds was an Inſtance 
of abſolute and arbitrary Power, and that by 
this Joſeph enſlaved Egypt. And yet it ſeems 
the People and the Conſtitution were free under 
the Exerciſe of this abſolute and arbitrary Power, 
and either did not preſerve it, or made no Re- 
ſiſtance to it. Let a Prime Miniſter, or even 
2 Prince, try to fortify Cities, erect Citadels, and 
ſpread numerous Garrifons all over Great Britain, 
by their arbitrary Power, without Leave of Par- 
lament, and J hope I ſhall be able to read their 
Deſtinies, long before the Work is half brought 
to its Concluſion, and the Nation ſettled under 
full Slavery by it. Again, Joſeph's Advice to 
Pharaoh was: Let Pharaoh appoint Officers over 
the Land, and let him fifth the Land of Egypt. 
And the Thing was good in the Eyes of Pharaoh, 
and Joſeph gathered up all the Food of the ſeven 
*Ners, and laid it up in the Cities, Doth the 


Philoſopher 
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Philoſopher imagine that ſuch a Piece of Ad- 
vice to a Britiſh Prince would ſeem good in the 
Eyes of all the good People of Great Britain, or 
that they would not ſooner part with their Lives, 
than ſubmit to ſuch a wicked and arbitrary Im- 
poſt, if a Prince or Prime Miniſter ſhould ar- 
bitrarily endeavour to levy it? We almoſt re- 


member the Time, when a much leſs Thing 


than this coſt one Prince and his Miniſter their 
Lives; and well remember the Time, when it 
coſt another his Crown and Kingdom. 

Again, Pharaoh, when he heard of Foſeph's 
Father and Brethren, commanded him to bid 
lis Brethren to bring * their Father and whole 
Houſhold into Egypt, adding, I el! give you the 
geod of the Land of Egypt, and ye ſhall eat the 
Fat of the Land, Aljo regard not their Stuff": 
The good of all the Land of Egypt is yours. And 
after their Deſcent Pharaoh turther Commands: 
The Land of Egypt is before thee : In the beſt of 
the Land make thy Father and Brethren to dwell, 
in the Land of Goſhen let them dwell, This 
ſurely looks like the Language of an arbitrary 
Prince, who had an abſolute Dominion over his 
Subjects and their Country, Our + Philoſo- 
pher out of ſpecial Grace to the Hebrews, very 
bountifully enlarges this Grant, and tells us that 
very probably Jacob's whole Family was above 
two Thouſand ſtrong, and that therefore an whole 
Province, and that the fineſt and richeſt in all his 
Daminions, uas aſſigned them, to live ſeparate by. 


Gen. xlv. 18. + V. III. p. 15. be 
* them- 
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themſelves in their own Way, Excellent free Con- 
ſtitution this, in which the Prince by his own 
Prerogative can beſtow a whole Province, and 
that the fineſt and richeſt in his Kingdom, on 
Foreigners, becauſe related to his Prime Mi- 
niſter! What would the free People of Great 
Britain think, or how would they behave them- 
ſelves, to ſee the richeſt County in the King. 
dom thus diſpoſed of, and two or three Thou- 
ſand Foreigners, in Complaiſance to ſome Prime 
Miniſter, introduced into the Eſtates of the 
former Poſſeſſors. | 

Pharaob's ſeizing Abraham's Wife, was evi- 
dently the arbitrary Action of a tyrannical 
Prince. His hanging up the chief Baker, and 
reſtoring the chief Butler, ſeem to be mere 
Acts of Power, as well as his firſt Impriſonment 
of them in his Wrath, His advancing Fojepb in 
an Inſtant, a mere Stranger, to the firſt Dignity 
of his Kingdom, and to a Power ſuperior to all 
the Princes of Egypt, was a Thing that would 
not have been endured in a free Conſtitution, 
but was exactly ſuitable to an arbitrary Govern- 
ment, and to the uſual Practice of the Tyrants 
in the Faſt, who raiſed whom they pleaſed, with- 
out Regard to Nation or Family, But ei- 
pecially, that royal Language to Joſeph : * I an 
PnAaRaon : And mwithout thee ſhall no Man lift 
up his Hand or Foot in all the Land of Egypt, and 
according to thy Word ſhall all my People be rul- 
ed; is ſuch a Demonſtration of 2 Egyptian Li- 


Gen. Mi. 40, 44. | | 
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berty, ſuch a flagrant Proof of the Freedom of 
their Conſtitution, as renders all tarther Demon- 
ſtration unneceſſacy. In like manner, vhen all 
the Land of Egypt was famiſhed, and the Peo- 
ple cried to Pharaoh for Bread; the Monarchy 
diſmiſſes them in princely Stile: * G0 % Joſeph, 
what he ſays to you, do. Bleſſed Country of 
Liberty, where the Command of the Prince, 
and the Word of the Prime Miniſter, are the 
only Laws of Government ! If 1 might therefore 
be allowed to diifer from this learned Antiquarian, 
I ſhould be apt to imagine from theſe Paſſages, 
that Egypt was in that State, which + Juſtin 
tells us, all Nations antiently were, who were 
governed by no Laws, i. e. by no ſtated, certain or 
written Laws, but to whom the Wills of their 
Princes were inſtead of all Laws ; and that Jo- 
ſeph did not make the Egyptians Slaves, but 
found them ſo; and that his Charge, that Jo- 
fepb kept the Seed-Corn from them, in order to 
enſlave them, is groundleſs Calumny, and hath no 
other Foundation than phz/s/ophical Ignorance or 


Confidence. 


The Account given by 4 Artapanus of the 
Condition of the Igyßtians before Jeſeph's Com- 
ing amongſt them, ꝛchen the lower People were 


* Gen. xli. 5 5. 
+ Principio rerum- ——— Populus nullis legibus tene 
batir : Arbitria principum pro legibus erant. ſuflin. I. 1. c. 1. 
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oppreſſed by the higher, is irreconcilable with a 
free Conſtitution and Government.“ Joſepbus, 
in anſwer to Ation's Boaſt, that the Epyp.. 
tians obtained this ſingular Bounty from the 
Gods, who were ſaved in Egypt, by transform- 
ing themſelves into the Shapes of Brutes, that 
they were never in Subjection to the Kings of 
wn or Europe; immediately ſubjoins, that 
"they don't appear ever to have enjoyed their Liberty 
in any paſt Ages for one Jingle Day; no, not under 
their own Princes, The Truth is, that in theſe 
very early Times, there don't appear to be any 
ſettled and fixed Conſtitutions by ſtanding Laws, 
bounding the Power of Princes, and aſcertain- 
ing the Liberties of the People, amongſt any 
Nations. + Plato, in his Treatiſe of Laus, tells 
us; that in thoſe early Times after the Flood, 
they needed no Lawgivers, nor was any ſuch 


kind of Thing in uſe amongſt them. For in 


this Period they had no Letters or Writing, 
but they lived in Conformity to the Manners and 
traditionary Laws of their Forefathers; or they 
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were governed, as “ Joſephus expreſſes it, by the 
beſt Advices and Commands of their ſeveral 
Kings, and had no other Laws but unwritten 
Cuſtoms, continually changing them according 
to the different Circumſtances that aroſe, This 
was a Thing fo certain amongſt the oldeſt Greeks, 
that as Joſepbus rightly obſerves the Word vopog, 
ſignifying a Law, was not anciently known 
amongſt them, and that Homer hath no where 
once uſed it in his Poems, for that there was no 
ſuch Thing in his Time. He faith farther, that 
Moſes was the moſt ancient Lawgiver, and that 
this was acknowledged by thoſe who gave them- 
ſelves the utmoſt Liberty in reproaching the Jews 
on other Accounts, And therefore the Philo- 
ſopher, who talks of the free Conſtitution of 
Egypt, in the Times of Joſeph, ſo long before 
| Moſes, talks of a Thing not in being in the 
World, in all probability, 'till many Years after. 

But then it muſt be obſerved to Joſeph's eter- 
nal Honour, that when he reſtored their Lands 
to the Egyptians, and ordered a perpetual p 
Statute, Ordinance or Law, that their Property 
ſhould be abſolute in four Fifths of their Pro- 
duce, and that the King ſhould have only the 
remaining One, he was the firſt who limited 
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the Power of their Princes, and ſettled the 
Properties and Liberties of the People, upon the 
certain Foundation of an irrepealable Law. And 
this very Circumſtance ſcems to be confirmed by 
* Diodorus Siculus, who amongſt other Inſtances 
of the Happineſs and good Government of E- 
gypt, mentions this: That the People were not 
oppreſſed with Taxes, and that the Huſbandmen, 
who were one of the three Claſſes of the com- 
mon Pcople of Egypt, rented their Lands at a 
ſmall Price of the King, the Prieſts, and the Sol. 
diers, and thus were ⁊ubolly employed in the Culture 
of the Ground; thus perpetually holding their 
Lands of the King and great Men, for a ſmall 
acknowledgment, agreeable to Tojeph's Conſti- 
tution. And though our Philoſopher, to move 
the Indignation of his Reader againſt Joſepb, 
in tragical Accents complains, that Joſepbh ruined 
Egypt, overthrew their free Conſtitution, and re- 
duced them to a State of Miſery, Poverty ana 
Vaſjalage; yet the Egyptians themſelves, who 
knew 7c/2pb's Conduct, and underſtood the Na- 
ture of his Grant, at leaſt full as well as the 
Philoſopher, had quite other Sentiments of the 
Matter, and gratetully acknowledged his Care 
of them, and generoſity to them, ＋ Thou hoſt 
ſaved our Lives: Let us find Grace in the Sight 
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of my Lord, and awe ill be Pharaoh's Servants, 
* Toſephus gives the true Explication of this Af- 
fair. That when the Famine ceaſed, and 
« the River overflowed the Country, Foſeph 
« went to the ſeveral Cities, and calling to- 
* gether the Multitude, kindly reſtored them 
« their Lands intirely, which they had yielded 
to the King, and which he might have kept, 
and enjoyed the Fruits of; and exhorted them 
© to look on it as their own, and therefore to 
„till it with Chearfulneſs, paying as an Ac- 
© knowledgment for them the Fifthof the Fruits 
* to the King. And that the Egyptians, ſeeing 
A themſelves beyond their Hopes reſtored to 
* the Property of their Lands, greatly rejoiced, 
* and executed his Orders. And that by this 
Means Joſeph ſecured to himſelf greater Eſ- 
* teem and Authority amongſt the People, and 
* to the King greater Affection and Goodwill.” 
+ Philo alſo remarks, that the Country being 
e reſtored to its former Abundance, the Peo- - 


ple were glad, all of them honoured Toſeph, 
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* and thanked him for the Benefits conferred 
on them in the Time of their Difficulty, and 
„% that his Fame was celebrated amongſt for- 
reign Cities.” I hope from theſe Obſervations 
every candid Reader will be convinced, that the 
Hebrew Prophet was not that Taſkmaſter, that 
_ Tyrant, the Philoſopher hath repreſented him to 
be, that he did not ſtrip the Egyptians of their 
Property and Poſſeſſions, nor reduce them to a 
State of Vaſſalage and Servitude. And what the 
Diſpoſition of the Philoſopher's Mind was, how 
great his Love of Morality, Juſtice and Equity, 
when he ſecreted from his Reader's View, and 
ſuppreſſed a Paſſige of the Hebrew Hiſtorian, 
that thus doth Honour to the Conduct and Cha- 
racter of Joſeph, I leave others to judge of, and 
his own Concience to paſs the proper Reflection: 
on. 


SECT. XI, 
Of the Egyptian Priefthood. 


Mongſt many curiousand new Diſcoveries, 

that my Philoſopher hath made in the 
Egyptian Antiquities, there are ſome that relate 
| to the ancient Prieſts of that Country, which are 
not the leaſt conſiderable. He hath found out 
the Original and Introduction of Prieftcraft, as 
well as of Tyranny and arbitrary Power ; both 
it ſeems by Joſeph's Means, and particularly by 
his dexterous Management of this Famine in 


Egypt. 
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Egypt. Attend to the Oracle himſelf, He 
tells us, that Joſeph's ingratiating himſelf with 
the King introduced ſuch an abſolute Power, 
* both in Church and State, as never bad been 
known in the World before; + that in the fixth Year 
of the Famine Joſeph had obtained a Decree or 
Ordinance from Pharaoh, which made the Church 
Lands unaltenable and irreſumable by the Crown, 
by which Means the Prieſthood in Egypt became 
hereditary and independent of the Crown, theſe 
Lands had been mage unalienable and hereditary 

on irreverſible Decree, or perpetual Grant from 
the Crown ; that upon the Strength of his Alliance 
with the High- Prieſt he had managed Matters ſo 
well as to have divided the whole Power and Pro- 
ferty of Egypt, between the Church and the Crown, 
and this laid the Foundation of the vaſt Power 
and Influence of the Prieſts there in after Ages, 
for they were now inveſted with a vaſt Property 
in Lands, and became incredibly rich. He elſe- 
where alſo informs us, that I they awere now ex- 
empted from all Offices and Employments civil ana 
military, but that when Joſeph went into Egypt, 
|| the Prieſthood vas abſolutely dependent on the 
Crown, and the High-prieſ? or Chieſ- Ponttff 
bad bis daily Allowance, durante beneplacito, 
from the King, but he made the Prieſthood inde- 
pendent, for which he had at leaſt this private In- 
tereſt, that he had married the Higb-Prieſt's 
Daughter. All theſe Things he aſſerts with his 
uſual Intrepidneſs and Confidence, as though 
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there were the moſt ſubſtantial and convincing 
Demonſtrations of them. Let us draw them 
out into Particulars and examine them. He 
aſſerts | | 
That when Joſeph went down into Egypt, 
tbe Prieſthood was abſolutely dependent on 
_ the Crown, | 
That the High-Prieſt or Chief-Pontiff had 
his daily Allowance durante beneplacito 
from the King. | | 
That by Jeſeph's Means the Priefts were 
inveſted with a vaſt Property in Lands, 
and became incredibly rich. 
That he obtained a Decree or Ordinance 
from Pharach, which made the Church 
Lands unalicnable or irreſumable by the 
Crown. | 
That he now exempted them from all Of- 
fices and Employments civil and military. 
That he made the Prieſthood hereditary. 
That he divided the whole Power and Pro- 


perty of Egypt between the Church and 
the Crown. | 


That he introduced ſuch an abſolute Power 
in the Church and State as had never 


been. known in the World before. And 
f finally, 


That the Prieſthood being now hereditary 
and independent, this gave them an Op- 
1 and Power to work up the 


people into the higheſt and groſſeſt De- 
grees of Superſlition, 
1, He 
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1. He poſitively affirms, that ben Joſeph 
went down into Egypt, the Prieſthood was abſo- 
' lutely dependent on the Crown, This is a new Diſ- 
covery, and might paſs for a very curious one, 
could he but ſupport it. But he offers no Au- 
tority, nor attempts ſomuch as the Shadow of any 
Proof. If by dependent on the Crown, he means that 
the Prieſts were of the Crown's chooſing, that 
they depended on the Crown for the exerciſe of 
their Office, that they could be removed from it 
at the Pleaſure of the Crown, that their Stipends 
and Incomes depended on the King's Will, and 
could be leſſened or wholly taken away, whenever 
the King thought fit; there is not a ſingle Paſſage 
in Antiquity that he can produce to ſupport any 
one of theſe Aſſertions, but there are many that 
ſhall be alledged in Proof of the contrary, A 
ble and very polite Writer, who hath touched 
on the ſame Subject, and ſeems to be ſomewhat 
on the ſame Sideof the Queſtion, had juſter Sen- 
timents of this Matter, who ſays: * To what height 
Power the eſtabliſhed Prieſthood as arrivea 
at that Time, viz. of Jaſeph's Miniſtry, may be 
canjectured bence : That the Crown offered not to 
meddle with the Church Lands, and that in this 
great Revolution nothing was attempted ſo much as 
by way of Purchaſe or Exchange, in prejudice of 
this landed Clergy ; plainly intimating that they 
were then ariſen to that Height of Power and 
Independency, as that the Crown did not think 
t prudent or ſafe to attempt to alter or alienate 
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their Pr ; or, what I will venture to add 


to lay ax on their Lands, to which all 
the other Lands in the whole Kingdom were 
ſubject. And I think there can be no greater 
Sign of any Clergy's Independency, than the 
Prince's not daring to levy on their Lands the 
common Taxes of the Country, The Account 
that Drodorus gives of the ancient Kings and 
Prieſts of Egypt exactly agrees with this Obſer- 
vation of the noble and polite Writer before men- 
tioned, who tells us: That the “ firſt Kings 
* of Egypt had no Servants about them pur- 
* chaſed with Money or born in their Houſe, 
* but that they were all of them Sons of the 
* moſt eminent Prieſts, above twenty Yearsold, 
** and who had the beſt Education of any in the 
« Country; that of the three Orders of the 
% Land, the firſt was the Body of the Prieſts, 
© who were had in the higheſt Veneration bythe 
*© People, becauſe of their Piety to the Gods, 
„ and becauſe by their Education they were 
© Perſons of the higheſt Wiſdom ; I that they 
„ were perpetually converſant with the King 
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« as his Counſellors in the greateſt Affairs, at» 
„ing with him, and being his Inſtructors and 
« Maſters, and in Honour and Power are 
« next to the King; and * gave him daily 
Lectures how to form his own Life, and 
« govern his 7 7 well.“ This was the 
Condition of the firſt Egyptian Kings, who ap- 
pear to have been in ſuch a Meaſure dependent 
on their Prieſts, as that without their Advice and 
Direction they could not tranſact any great Af- 
fairs of State, + Plato alſo informs us of a Con- 
verſation of an Egyptian Prieft with Solon, who 
told him, that of the three Degrees or Orders 
of Men in Egypt, the Prieſts, were the firſt ; ” 
or as T Diodorus, ſpeaking of the ſame Subject, 
the Conformity between the Athenian and Egyp- 
tian Polities, ſays: The Athenians were di- 
« vided into three Ranks, the firſt of which 
were the Eupatride, or Nobles, who were 
** principally brought up in Learning, and ad- 
«* yanced to the higheſt Honours, exactly like 
the Prieſts in Egypt. || They were ſecond in 
Rank and Dignity to the King himſelf, Theſe 
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Accounts all agree in giving a very high Dig. 
nity and Autority to the ancient Epyptian 
Prieſts, agrecable to the very Signification of the 
original Word , which indifferently denotes 
both Prince and Prieſt ; and plainly ſhew the 
Reaſon, why the Prieſts ſold not their Lands 
like the reſt of the Egyptians, in the general 
Famine, but were taken care of and maintained 

the Crown during the Continuance of it; 
becauſe their Autority was too great, and their 
Perſons, and conſequently their Eſtates too ſacred 
to be taxed in common with others, or alienated 
to the King. And herein profane and ſacred 
Hiſtory ſtrengthen and confirm each other, 

2. My Philoſopher with equal Modeſty and 
Truth aſſerts, that he High-Prieft or Chief- 
Pontiff bad his daily Allowance, DUR ANTE Br- 
NEPLACITO, from the King, when Joſeph went 
down into Egypt. Should I aſk this learned 
Antiquarian what High- Prieſt he means, I 
know I ſhould puzzle the Doctor, and he would 
be at a Loſs for an Anſwer. He ſeems to think 
there was one Perfon High-Prieſt, or Chict- 
Pontiff over all the Prieſts of Egypt. But I can 
bring him a very ancient and good Autority to 
the contrary. * Herodotus tells us, that © every 
« God in Egypt had his Prieſts and his High- 
« Prieſt.” They had various Gods, and there- 
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fore * various Orders of Prieſts to miniſter to 
them, each Order _—_ ſome proper diſtin- 
guiſhing Symbol or Mark, and therefore muſt 
each Order have their Head or Chief to preſide 
over them, Indeed the Gods and Religions or 
+ Superſtitions of Egypt were ſo extremely dif- 
{:rent and contradictory, and the mutual Hatreds 
that prevailed amongſt them upon Account of 


them ſo ſtrong, as ſeems to render the Union of all 


the different Orders of Prieſts under one Head, a 
Thing abſolutely impoſſible. + They who be- 
long to the Temple of the Theban Fupiter, or 
tothe Theban Diſtrict, all abſtain from Sheep, and 
ſacrifce Goats ;. for the Egyptians don't all wor- 


ſhip the ſame Gods; but thoſe who belong to the 


Temple of Mendes, or dwell in that Præfecture, 
they abſtain from Goats, and ſacrifice Sheep. 
| Amongſt ſome of the Egyptians the Crocodile 
is ſacred, to others not, but they perſue and 
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deſtroy them as Enemies, and others even eat 
them, 


- ———- Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hæc, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Thin, 
— Summus utrinque 

Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 


Odit uterque locus, cum ſolos credat habendos 
Eſſe Deos quos ipſe coli 
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Juven. Sat. 16, 


In ſuch a Situation of Gods and Worſhippers, 

a common High- Prieſt could never be conſti- 
tuted in Egypt. l 

| Bat granting the Philoſopher his Ch:ef- Pon- 

| tif, whence had he that curious Information 

| about his daily Allowance from the King, during 

| Pleaſure? "Tis the Imagination only of his own 

| ever fruitful Brain, The only Paſſage that 

could furniſh him this ſhrewd Hint, is that in 

Genefis : * The Prieſts had a Portion aſſigned 

| them of Pharaoh, and did eat their Portion which 

| Pharaoh gave them, But this is ſpoken of all 

the Prieſts in general, and not of the High- 

| Prieſt in particular, and doth not refer to any 

ſtanding ordinary Allowance of the Prieſts in ge- 


neral, or the High-Prieſt ſeparately, but to the 
ſpecial Allowance that was made them during 
the Famine. For they are introduced as a 
Reaſon why Joſepb did not buy the Lands of 
| the Prieſts, in that general Sale that was made 
* Gen, xlvii. 22. 8 
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of them by the reſt of the People. Only the 
Land of the Prieſts bought be not, for the Prieſts 
kad a Portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, wwhere- 
fare they ſold not their Lands ; a Demonſtration 
that before this they lived not on Pharaob's Allow- 
ance, but on the Produce of their own Lands, 
and had as ſeparate and diſtinct a Maintainance 
as Pharaoh himſelf. And if this was the Con- 
dition of the Priefts in general, no Man in his 
Senſes will ever imagine, that the, High- Prieſt 
was more dependent on the Crown than the 
reſt of his Brethren, or had a precarious Main- 
tenance at the King's Pleaſure, when all the reſt 
had ſettled and large Revenues for their own 
Support. 

3. Nor is there more Truth in the next Aſ- 
ſertion, that by Joſeph's Means the Prieſts were 
nw inveſted with a vaſt Property in Lands, and 
became incredibly rich, This is the Suggeſtion 
of Ignorance or Malice, and a philoſophical Slon- 
dr on this great Man, groundleſs and contrary 
to Evidence. They had Lands I allow, and 
ample Revenues. But they had them before 
any Eſtabliſhment of Joſeph, and Fojeph made 
no Addition or Increaſe to them. Only the Land 
' of the Prieſts, ſays the Sacred Hiſtory, they ſold 
nit, and Joſeph bought not; which would have 
been a moſt wondrous Obſervation of the Hiſ- 
torian, if they had none to ſell, * The noble 
Writer before mentioned had fo high an Opinion 
of their Wealth, that he faith : Nor is it ſtrange 

* Chara, V. III. p. 47. 48. 
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that ur ſhould find the Property and Power of thy 
Egyptian Prieſthood in ancient Days arrived 1 


fuch an Height, as in a Manner to have ſwallpy. 


ed up the State and Monarchy. And that he carries 
theſe ancient Days up as high as Joſepb is evident, 
from the before mentioned Paſſage, in which 
he ſpeaksof them as * @ landed Clergy, and of their 
Church Lands, before Joſeph had, as he expreſ- 
ſes himſelf, obtained in a Manner the while 
Property, and conſequently the abſolute Dominim 
of the Land for Pharaoh. And indeed the 
Thing is indiſputable. In the moſt ancient Eſta- 
bliſhment of Egypt the Prieſts were very liberally 
provided for, long before the Time of Joſepb; 
and the Intimation of Scripture that they had 
Lands antecedent to his Miniſtry is abundantly 
confirmed by + Drogorus, who tells us that 
«« Iſis, willing to encourage the Prieſts to per- 
form the Ceremonies the had appointed in 
* Honour of her Huſband Ofris, gave them 
the third Part of the Country for their Re- 


*  yenues, to enable them to ſupport their ſa- 


* cred Services, and the Worſhip of the Gods, 
and that * out of their ſtated Income, they 
„ provided, all the Sacrifices throughout Egypt, 
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© maintain their Servants, and ſupply their 
« own Wants, and that the Egyptians did 
« not think it fit, that they who were the 


« common Counſellors of the Nation, ſhould 


© be themſelves deſtitute of Neceſſarics. So 
that the Endowments of the Prieſts, and their 
large Share of Property in the Lands of Egypt, 
was almoſt from the very Foundation of the 
Kingdom; it was the Conſtitution of Vis her- 
ſelf, Siſter and Queen of Ofiris, who was the 
Mitzraim of the Scripture, and the Grandſon 
of Noah by Ham; and for which Joſeph is not 

in the leaſt anſwerable. * 
That the Egyptian Prieſts gained any Acceſ- 
ſion of Land or Wealth from Joſeph's Miniſtry, 
there is not the leaſt Hint of in ſacred or pro- 
fane Hiſtory. They ſold not their original 
Lands tis true, becauſe Pharaob otherwiſe pro- 
vided for them, but we read nothing of any new 
ones granted them; and by veſting the Lands 
of the whole People in the Crown, Joſeph I 
think effectually prevented the Prieſts engroſſing 
any more of them than they originally had, 
into their own Hands; for from henceforwards 
both the royal Revenues and the Maintenance of 
the People depended on the maintaining the 
dettlement made by Joſeph, and both Prince and 
People were equally concerned to prevent all 
future Alienation of them to the Prieſthood. 
Whilſt 7o/epb's Law ſubſiſted, it was impoſſible 
thus to alienate them, It muſt have impover- 
hed both Prince and People, The Prince 
dd could 


12 (4403) 
could not aſſign them over, becauſe four Fifths 
of the Produce were by a publics Law the Pro- 
perty of the People. Nor could the People 


transfer them, becauſe they held them of the 
Crown, and the fifth Part of the Produce was 
reſerved for the Uſe of it. So that by Joſepbs 
Law it was impoſlible that the Prieſts could be 
enriched, nor was there ever a more effectual 
Bar put by any Nation or Miniſter, than Foſepb 

t by his Settlement, to the encreaſing the 

nds and temporal Revenues of the Prieſthood, 
It was in truth a Law, that at once ſettled the 
Demands of the Crown and the Properties and 
Liberties of the People, and that curbed the 
Avarice and Ambition of the Prieſts, and made 
it almoſt impoſſible that either of them ſhould 
make any Encroachments on the other, 

The noble Author before mentioned having 
obſerved, that the Crown offered not to medal 
with the Church Lands, and that in this great 
Revolution nothing was attempted ſo much as by 
way of Purchaſe or Exchange in Prejudice of this 
landed Clergy ; immediatly adds : * The Prime 
Minifter himſelf having joined his Intereſt with 
theirs, and entered by Marriage into their A. 
liance. From him the Philoſopher hath taken 
up the Hint, and without any Thing of the 
others Politeneſs and Decency, but with @ clum)y 
Fu ſeneſi peculiar to himſelf, ſays: + A Tn 
concerned to prove is, that he made the Priefthuud 
in Egypt independent, which was not ſo before, 
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and that for exempting the whole prieflly Ord 
from this common Slavery, he had at leaſt this 
private Intereſt, that he had married the Higb- 
Prieſt's Daughter. Or as he elſewhere ex 
ſes himſelf, 7 upon the Strength of his Alliance 
with the High-Prief by marrying his Daughter, - 
be had managed Matters ſo weil, as to bave 40 | 
ed the 10hole Power and Property of Egypt be- 
tween the Church and the Crown. The true An- 
hee to the Philoſopher here is, 


Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne mediuny, medio ne Ren. gr imum, 


Iss true he did marry the Daughter of a Prieſt; 
if our Verſion be better than the Marginal, but 
whence came our Author by his Information 
that it was tbe High-Prieff's 1 1 0 ? This, 
like other of his Diſcoveries, rtion 
without Proof, Nordoth it appear that 4 ſou 
this Marriage with a Prieſt's Wash, prefera 
to any other; for the Hiſtory obſerves — 
+ Pharaoh gave him to wife the Daughter of 
Potipherah Prieſ of On; a Match that in his 
Situation he could not refuſe; for the Prieſts in 

reakty were the Nobles of Egypt; and though 

the Prieſts did not ſell their Lands, yet 'tis not 
true, as for any Thing that appears in Hiſſory, 

' that it was owing to Foſeph's Contrivance, from 

any private Intereſt he could ES by his Al- 
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lance with the Prieſts. For the ſacred Hiſto- 
rian expreſly tells us, that it was owing to a 
Proviſion of Pharaoh himſelf to the contrary, 
They had a Portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, 
WHEREFORE they ſold not their Lands, Nor 
is there any Intimation that it was by Joſeph's 
Influence over Pharaoh, that this Proviſion was 
made for them. Malice and Prejudice may 
ſuggeſt this. But I ſuſpect every Thing that 
comes from theſe Suggeſtions, and every Man 
hath aRight to demand and infiſt on the Proofs. 
And though To/eph had entered by marriage 
into their Alliance, yet it doth not appear that 
he ſo far joined his Intereſt with theirs, as to 


give them any Aſſiſtance to encreaſe their Lands 


and Revenues, And methinks the noble Author 
ſhould not have reproached him for this Alliance, 
even in that tender and polite Manner in which 
he hath done it, ſince ſo far was he from mak- 
ing any Addition to their Influence and Wealth, 
that he effectually barred them from all farther 
Acquiſitions,, and by veſting the Lands of the 


People in the Crown, and reſerving a fifth Part 


of the Produce for the royal Revenues, he en- 
creaſed the Power of the Prince and People by 
the ſame Law, by which he limited the Influ- 
ence of the Prieſts, An Injury ſurely that may 
be eaſily forgiven him. The Philoſopher's 
Inſults on Joſeph, as exempting the whole prigſih 
Order from the common Slavery, from this private 
Intereſt of his Marriage, 1 upon the Strength 
of this Alliance managing Matters ſo well, &c. 


* 
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are rude and contemptible Falſehoods, that nei- 
ther require nor deſerve an Anſwer. ' 1 
I cannot help here obſerving, though a little 
out of Place, the Generoſity of this great and 
” Man, who upon the Reſignation of the 
ds of Egyp t into his Hands, neither ad- 


ded to the ches of the prieſts to whom 
he was allied by Marriage, nor obtained the 
Grant of any of theſe Lands from the King 
for any of thoſe to whom he was allied by 
Family and Blood, A“ fairer 
ſureꝶ never offered itſelf to any Prime Mi- 
niſt? to enrich himſelf, his Family/and Friends. 
He purchaſes the- whole Property of a King- 
dom, and - hath the Eſtates of the Common- 
alty actually ſurrendred into his Hands. What 
precious Gleanings hete for a Miniſter maderureiy 
aefirous | What rich Harweſts for one through- 
ly greedy and rapacious! 'This and the other 
Plate laid conveniently enough for his Fa- 
mily, and I preſume my. Hebrew Lord, and 
the Lords his Brethren and Kindred knew the 
Worth of Lands, and knew that large Poſſeſ- 
ſions in the Country would greatly ſtrengthen 
their Intereſt, and give them a very conſiderable 
Acceſſion of Power to maintain their Settlement, 
if they had had any. Intention to continue in 
Egypt. What hindred this Prime Miniſter from 
ae the favourable Opportunity 7 agg, 
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his Prince, for whom he made the Purchaſe, 


Generofity to the People, from whom he receiv- 
ed their Lands, only to reſtote them to them 
again, upon a better Tenure, and under à re- 
Tax, as their abſolute Inheritance. And 
finally, Faith and Hope in the Promiſes of God 
to his prous Anceſtors," that Canaan and not E. 
Our was to be the Place af their Settlement and 
Inheritance. 1 hy 

4. Another Diſcovery he. makes is, that Jo- 
ert. obtained a Decree or Ordinance from Pha- 
raoh, which made the Church - Lands unalienable 
or irreſumable by the Crown, | Tis a thouſand 
Pities he had not produced @ Cepy of this Decree 
or Ordinance. It would have been a very ve- 
nerable Piece of Antiquity, and a great Curioſity 
to the learned World. It would have done his 
own Character no Hurt, and prevented all Suſ- 
picion of Falſchood and — iping in this Af- 
fair, With his good Leave I affirm there was 
no ſuch Decree, at leaſt as for any Thing that 
he is able to in Proof of it. I am not 
in the leaſt concerned about any curious Antt- 
dates he may have on this Subject. However to 
do him Juſtice, - he hath. a Criticiſm be moſt 
critical and ſublime on this Subject, that ever 
was or ever will be made. Attend We Criticks 
and give Ear! 

In the fifth Near, ſays he, „ er all the.re 
of the Lands were ſeized to the Uſe of the Crown, 
the” Prieſts fold not their Lands, becauſe they were 
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otherwiſe provided = * and had their ordinary 
or ſtated Allowance from the Kin — at the 
End of the fixth, or beginning of the ſeventh Year, 
the Prieſts Lands were not ſet wars or taken too, 
becauſe they were not Pharaoh's. + Therefore: 
theſe Lands had now been made unalienable and 
bereditary by an irreverſible Decree, or aan \ 
Grant from the Crown, or otherwiſe they mu 
have been as much Pharaoh's, or as much in 
Power, as any of the reſt, Or as he — 
himſelf in his firſt Volume, f The Miniſter 
obtained a Grant from the King in perpetuity for 
the Prieſt's Lands, ſo as to render them unalien- 
able or irreſumable by the Crown ; for after this 
there is another Reaſon given for the Prieſts not 
ſelling their Lands, becauſe the King could not re- 
ſume them; they were not Pharact's, or alien- 
able to the Crown, like all other real and perſonal 
Property. And that his Reader might not 


queſtion the Thing, he adds: This Story is plains © 


ly and fimply told, and fince it redounds not much 
to the Credit of the Miniſter, and the Hiſtorian 
was certainly in 's Intereſt, there can be 
no Reaſon to doubt of the Truth of it. Ho 
plamly ſoever the Story be told by the Hiſtorian, 
it is I am ſure very fimply related by the Philo- 
ſopher, and it is not mach to his Credit, that 
he could not tell à plain and fimple Story, in the 
plain and fimple Manner he found it. 

Take the whole Account, Reader, as the 
ſacred Hiſtorian hath given it, and then judꝶ 
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of this l s Acuteneſi, and 2 
in Demonſtration. Tis this: When Joſeph had 

bought all the Lands of Egypt for Pharaoh, the 


Hiſtorian expresſly excepts out of the Purchaſe 


the Lands 223757 of the Prieſts, or as one of 
thePhiloſopher's principal Authors and Autorities, 

the Margin, hath it, The Princes. Only the 

Lond of the Prieſts "bought he not. And this 
Reaſon is exptesſly aſſigned for it: For. the 
Prieſts had a Portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, 
and did eat their Portion which Pharaoh gave 
them. Wherefore, adds the Hiſtorian, : they ſold 
not their Lands, They were not neceſſitated to 
ſell their Lands for Bread, like the reſt of the 
People, and therefore Foſeph made no Purchaſe 
of them, becauſe they were ſupplied during the 
whole Famine by Pharaoh's Order, and there- 
fore their Lands remained as really and fully their 
Property 1n and after the — as before it. But 
when 7oſeph reſtored their Lands to the People, 
after had ſold them, he reſtored them un- 
der the fixed Condition of an annual Tribute to 


Pharaoh. He made it a. Law over the Land of 


Egypt unto ibis Day mr Y that it ſhould be 


Pharaoh's as to the fifth Part. Only the Land of 


the Priefis alone d ) MYR) iu. not Pha- 
raoh's, wiz. ο as to the fifth Part of it, They 
kept their Lands free from this Tax which was 
impoſed on all the reſt of them. This is the 
plain and certain Conſtruction of the Words, 
and I am not afraid to appeal to any one can- 
did Perſon's Judgment in the whole World on 
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this Affair; and the Meaning of them is eaſy, 


id the Connection natural. We were inform 
ed before by the Hiſtorian, that the Priefts ſold 
wt their Lands, and therefore when he tells us, 
that Joſeph made it a Law over the Land of 
Egypt, that Pharaoh ſhould have the Fifth, it 
was neceſſary to add this Exception of the Prieſts 
Lands; becauſe the Prieſts had never ſold them 
to the Crown as the reſt of the Inhabitants had. 

Pharaoh had no Property in them, and there- 
fore no Right to levy on them this fifth Part, 
to which all the reſt of Egypr was ſubject. 
Now what is there in all this, that affects the 


Credit of the Miniſter, when the Hiſtory tells 
us, that it was he who reſtored the People their 


Lands, but that it was Pharaoh who prevented 
the Sale, the Alienation and Taxing thoſe of 
the Prieſts. . As the Story is imply told, it is to 
Jeſeph's Honour, but as it is Pbilhſeplicaly i i. e. 
tally told, it is to the Diſhonour of the Re- 


liter, For how is it reported by him? After 


this there is another Reaſon given for the-Prieſts 


wt ſelling their Lands, berauſe the King could not 
reſume them, But there is no Reaſon at all 
given but that at Verſe 22d. for their not ſelling 
their Land, and that is becauſe Pharaob pt pro 
vided for them. Nor is there one Syllable about 
the King's not beingable to reſume — nor are 
the Words, the Land of the Priefts only became not 
Pharaoh's, any Reaſon at all, nor intended as a 
Reaſon, nor introduced with a For, a Where- 
fore, or a 7 * ; but evidently w__ in 
as 
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as an Exception at Verſe 26, and an Exception 
to a general Tax; and can neither in their na- 
tural Conſtruction or Connection denote any 
Thing elſe, but that they were not Phararhs 
as to the Fifth ; but that they remained what 
they originally were, intirely the Property of 
the Prieſts, without being ſubjected to any Tax. 
But ſuppoſing they are urged as a Reaſon for 
the Prieſts not ſelling their Lands, yet how will 
the Philoſopher make out his Meaning? They 
were not Pharaoh's, 1. e. the King could not re- 
ſume them; or, they were not Pharaoh's, i; e. 
nut alienable to the Crown, or, they were not Pha- 
raoh's,. i. e. they bad been now made: unalitnabl: 
and bereditary by an irreverſible Decree, or per- 
petual Grant from the Crown. You muſt 
pardon me, Sir, if I humbly conceive this to be 
unalienable and irreverfible Nonſenſe. For what 
Logick or Mathematicks will prove, that what- 
. ever is not the King's is not alienable to the 
ing? Or, that what is not the King's is ren- 
dred unalienable by an irreverſible Decree, or 
made hereditary: by a perpetual Grant? If our 
Verſion of the Words was right, and needed no 
Supplement, the plain ſimple Meaning of them 
would be, that as the Prieſts had not ſold them 
to Pharaoh, therefore they were not his, and 
therefore not liable to be taxed ; and nothing 
can be more /upidly ſaid, than ſaying, that the 
Words, they were not Pharaoh's is another Rea- 
ſon given for the Prieſts not ſelling their Lands, 
- when on the contrary their not ſelling the Lands 
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( 411 ) | 
s the very Reaſon why they were not, could 
not be Pharaoh's. The Truth is, our Verſion 
of the Paſſage is injudicious, by which, what is 
cue plain Sentence in the Hebrew is broken into 
two, by the Inſertion of the Relative ¶ bicb, 
that is not in the Original; and the exact and li- 
ral Tranſlation of the whole Paſſage is: Only, or, 
But the Land of the Prieſts alane auas Pharaoh's, 
ia. as to the fifth Part; for the reſt of the Lands 
were. now Pharaoh's. only as to this; but even 
from this, the Prieſt's Lands, were exempted; 
hope therefore this Philoſopher will bring us 
ſome better Autority for this zrrever/ible Decree 
or perpetual Grant, which he poſitively affirms 
/epb obtained from Pharaoh in behalf of the 
ptian Prieſts ; for as yet that Proof is abſo- 
lutely wanting. And yet it ãs upon this Decree 
be hath 7 his yaw reef 2 5 
dency of the Prieſthood which ys . Foſept 
wot — that be 225 is concerned 7250 ; 
and it is a Foundation worthy. his Genius, 
Learning and Veracity. He is indeed con- 
cerned to prove it, otherwiſe he will be looked 
on by all who read his Moral Phrloſepher, in ſuch 
2 Light, as I would not de/ervedly appear in for 
the World. tier 1 12 uc 
How ſweetly he reaſons, when he adds far 
ther upon this Head : Theſe Lands had been made 
unakenable by a perpetual Grant from the Crown, 
otberwiſe they muſt. have been, as much Pharaoh's, 
ir as much in his Power as any of the reſt, In- 
comprehenfibly deep this, with 
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Lands never fold to the King by their Pro. 1 
tietors, are as much in the King's Power, as mak 
Land actually fold to and purchaſed by him! WM & « 
Who can withſtand fuch Reaſoning and De. W gra 
monſtration ? If the Egyptian King had not az Ml mer 
much Property in the Prieſt's Lands, as he had for 
in thoſe of the reſt of the People, becauſe the MW that 
Priefts had not like the reſt of the People alien- WM E 
ated or ſurrendred them ; then thoſe Lands (ef 
might not have been unalienable by any perpe- Wl by 
tnal Grant from the Crown, and yet there l 
might be a very good Reaſon why they were not, W Ma 
and could not be Pharaob's; for in my poor Appre- be 
benſion, Pharaob'smot buying them was as good Ml the 
a Reaſon why they could not be his, as his ten- tcr 
dring them unalienable by a perpetual Grant. W the 
Eſpecially it was a good Reaſon in a Land of L. ib 


berty, and in that free Conſtitution which he tells WM w 
us was the peculiar Happineſs of Egypt. If my W 
Philoſopher had 2 few Acres of Land, I doubt f 


not but he would exclaim againſt it as high Ty- W 7. 
ranny and Injuſtice, if the King or his Miniſter MW 
ſhould pretend to ſeize on them, merely becauſe W hi 
they had not been rendred unalienable by a pet- H 


tual Grant from the Crown; and I fancy 
there are but few Tenures of this kind amongſt 
our Nobility and Gentry, who yet imagine 
themſelves extremely ſafe in their Poſſeſſions, 
and think their Property as unalienable in — 
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fee Conſtitution, unleſs they themſelves alienate 
them, as if they were made ſo by a Grant from 
the Crown. The Truth is, this Philoſopher 
hath forged, out of his own ever fertile Ima- 
nation a Decree that he cannot produce, for 
making the Prieſts Lands unalienable, in order 
to reproach this venerable Patriarch, and with 
great Morality and Philoſophy hath omitted to 
mention a Decree that he might have produced 
for his Honour ; that humane, that generous, 
that noble Decree, by which he reſtored to the 
Egptians their Eſtates in full Property and Poſs 
eon, after they had reſigned them; and there- 
by made the People's the Laity's Lands unalien- 
able to the Prieſts, to whom he was allied b 
Marriage, and irreſumable by the King to whom 
he was Prime Miniſter, without any other Bur- 
then but the Fifth of their Produce for the bet- 
ter Support of the Crown, which he knew by 
the Experience of ſeveral Years they were well. 
able to bear. And this Conſtitution of Joſeph 
was found by Experience to be ſo equitable and 
good, as that it ſubſiſted for a long while after 
is Death, For the Hiſtorian obſerves, that 
Joſeph made it a Law over the Land of Egypt 
to this Day, i. e. this Law, that was made by 
him continued in Force to the Time when the 
Hiſtorian, who related it, wrote; who if Moſes, 
« is generally thought, could not have wrote 
this Account till above two hundred Vears after 
Joſepb's Deceaſe ; or if Samuel, as others think, 
not till many hundred Years after the Death of 


a of SY 
Moſes. And accordingly * Diodbrus repreſents it 1; 
Part of the ancient Felicity of Egypt, that their 
Kings did not burthen their People with Ti. 
„ butes, and that the Farmers held their Lands 
at a very low Rent from the King, thePrieſ 
* and the Soldiers; and that many of the 
* ancient excellent Laws of the Egyptians con- 
e tinued till the Macedonians ſeized the Coun. 
% try, and aboliſhed the old Kingdom and 
«© Cuſtoms of Egypt; and ſpeaks of them as in 
% Force when Orpheus, Muſeus, Homer and 
** other Grecians travelled into that Country,” 
in order to learn, and carry back with them into 
Greece their Arts and religious Principles and 
Ceremonies, 

I think therefore, I may upon the whole 
venture to affirm, that Joſeph obtained no ſuch 
Grant from Pharaoh to make the Church Lands 
unalienable as the Philoſopher dreams of, nor 
ever inveſted the Prieſts with any large Property 
in Land. And the Improbab'lity of this will far- 
ther appear, if his Doctrine be true, that the Muc 

ites were the ancient Shepherds, who invaded and 
conquered Egypt ; ſince upon their firſt ſeizing 
that Country they did ſuch Things as are in- 
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conſiſtent with this ſuppoſed Eſtabliſhment of 
Joſeph in favour of the Egyptian Prieſthood. 
For Manetho, the Egyptian Prieſt, with whom 
our. Philoſopher Jay pretends à very intimate 
Acquaintance, expreſly aſſures us; that theſe “ 
Eajtern Shepherds ſuddenly invaded Egypt, took 
it by Force without the Hazard of a Battle, ſub- 
dued their Princes, cruelly burnt their Cities, and 
threw down the Temples of their Gods, That they 


d the utmoſt Hatred to the native Inha- © 


bitants, killing ſome, and enflaving the Chil- 
dren and Wives of others; that their firſt ſix Kings, 
during the Space two hundred and fixty Years, 
were perpetually at War with the Egyptians, or 
rather endeavoured to extirpate them out of the 
Guntry. Now can any one imagine, that theſe 
Hebrews, if they were in reality the ſame Per- 
ſons with the Eaſtern Shepherds, who deſtroyed 
the Temples of the Egyptian Gods, upon their 
firſt invading the Country,and uſed all the Inha- 
bitants with ſuch mercileſs Cruelty, would ſhew 
ſuch Profuſion of Bounty to the Prieſts, and 
endow them ſo liberally with hereditary Ho- 
nours and Revenues ? The Deſtruction of the 
Egyptian Temples by theſe Shepherds, ſhews 
their Contempt for the Gods and Prieſts and Su- 
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perſtitions of Egypt, and therefore the utter Im- 
obability of . that peculiar Favour which the 
1 hiloſopher aſſerts, was ſhewn them by Joſeph, 
4 Manetho knew nothing of Jeſepb's Bounty in 
4 this Article, and if the Jews were Manethy's 
Shepherds, and deſtroyed the Egypt ian Temples 
upon their firſt Entrance into Egypt, tis impoſ- 
ſible to ſuppoſe they could at the ſame time ag- 
grandiſe their Prieſts. For this very Decree of 
Joſepb to make the Prieſts independent, was 
obtained from Pharaoh, according to our Au- 
thor, in the fourth or fifth Year of the Famine, 
i. e. in the third and fourth Year after the Paſ- 
tors Deſcent. | 
I might farther argue this from the Principles 
and Religion of Jeſeph, who evidently appears 
to haye kept himſelf quite free from the Cor- 
ruptions of the Egyptian Superſtitions. One 
Reaſon probably why Joſeph did not eat at the 
ſame Table with the Egyptians, was the Dit- 
ference of his Religion from theirs. The Names 
of his two Sons, Manaſſeb and Ephraim, and 
the Reaſons he gives for them, * God hath made 
me forget all my Toil, God hath cauſed me to be 
fruitful in the Land of my Affiittion, ſnew his | 
abiding Senſe of Providence, and his Regard for 
the true God, in the midſt of his Proſperity. 


And this he more plainly declares to his Bre- 
1 thren, before he diſcovered himſelf to them, 
| | | in thoſe remarkable Words: + This do and live, 
for I fear God. Now it is ſcarce probable, that 


Gen. xli. 51, 52. + Gen. xlii. 18. 
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a Man of his Religion, one with whom the 
Egyptians, even when he was Prime Miniſter, 
would not ſo much as eat, ſhould ſhow fuch 
Favours to an idolatrous Prieſthood, as to inveſt 
them with large Revenues in Lands, make their 
Eſtates unalienable, render them independent of 
the Crown itſelf, and thus aſſiſt them in eſta- 
bliſhing and encreaſing the Idolatries of that 
Country. As he could not but deſpiſe their 
Gods, he muſt have a proportionable Contempt 
for their Prieſts, and could | ſcarce ever, one 
would think, be- prevailed with to ſet himſelf 
up as their Head and Patron. This Qyondam Di- 
vine, now metamorphoſed into a Philoſopher, 
may call this preaching it he pleaſes, and for 
that Reaſon treat it with Scorn as uſual, from a 
Conſciouſneſs, I ſuppole, of what his own preach- 
ing formerly was. But I believe no one, except 
himſelf, who conſiders Foeph's Education, and 
the Principles he carried into Egypt, and main- 
tained there, will eaſily imagine, that he would 


ſuperſtitious Clergy, and heap on them more 
extraordinary Privileges and Immunities, than 
were ever conferred on them before by any 
of their own Princes; eſpecially as it is not 
pretended that he had any other Intereſt for 
this but his marrying the High-Prieff's 
Daughter, And even this is partly falſe, ſince 
there is no Proof that it was the Higb-Prieſt's 
Daughter ; and may not be true in any Senſe, 
for it might poſſibly be a Daughter of oe of the 
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Princes of On, for any Thing that appears, or 
the Philoſopher can prove to the Contrary. 

But even ſuppoting he had married the 
Daughter of an Egyptian Prieſt, was the private 
Intereſt attending ſuch a Match ſo very extraor- 
dinary, as to overbalance all other Intereſts of 
Religion, Family, and Birth ? This Grant from 
the Crown in Favour of the Prieſts, if obtained 
by Joſeph at the Time our Philoſopher places 
it, was obtained ſoon after his Father Bre- 
thren's Deſcent into Eg Jt who therefore muſt 
have been Witneſſes to his Conduct, and could 
not but have been extremely grieved to ſee him 
thus enter into all the Intereſts of that wretch- 
ed Prieſthood, and uſing his Intereſt with Pha- 
raob, for ever to enſlave the Egyptians to the 
Superſtitions they practiſed, Such a Conduct 
could no more be reconcilable with the Regards 
he owed to his own Family, than with the Cha- 
rafter of one who worſhipped the true God, and 
is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the whole of Jo- 
ſepb's Character as repreſented by the Hiſtorian, 
And therefore the Philoſopher's Tale of the royal 
Decree or Ordinance obtained by Foſeph from 
Pharaoh, may paſs for an Inſtance of his peculiar 
good Will to this great Man, and of his Integrity 
in writing Hiſtory, and will be regarded by all 
the impartial Part of Mankind as Specimens of 
his diſtinguiſhed Veracity and Charity. 

5. He aſſerts, that Joſeph now exempted the 
Prieſts from all Offices and Employments civil and 
military ; but as to Proofs, he is as deficient here 

as 
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as in the former Articles, and the Reader is to 
believe him merely upon his own Autority and 
Affirmation. But I think there is exceeding 
Reaſon to believe, that Joſeph was not the 
Author of any ſuch Exemption, but that if 
were thus exempted, it was done long be- 

fore the Times of Foſeph. But I greatly doubt 
the Fact itſelf, viz, that they were ever ex- 
empted from all civil Offices, I know well they 
were wholy freed from all military Services; and 
| am apt to think that if the Clergy in the Phi- 
loſopher's own Time were to put on the Sword, 
and take on them military Dignities, he would 
be one of the firſt to reproach them, with acting 
unſuitably to their Character and Profeſſion. I 
believe too the Egyptian Clergy were exem 
from all the lower civil Offices of the State, as 
unſuitable to their Dignity and Station ; but I 
think they were originally and principally em- 
ployed in all Offices of the State of an higher 
and more honourable Kind. They were in 
Egypt what the Eupatride or Nobles were in 
Greece, brought up in Learning, and advanced 
to the higheſt Honours ; they were always at- 
tendant on the King as his * Companions and 
Counſellors, acting with him in the greateſt Af- 
fairs of State, as hath been proved before, and 

+ the proper Judges of the People. So that 
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they were perpetually converſant in civil Mat- 
ters; and this ſeems to be implied by the very 
original Word (5, which ſignifies both Prince 
and Prieſt, to denote that both Characters were 
frequently united in the fame Perſon, and that 


their Prieſts were in Zojeph's Time atnongſt the 


Nobles of Egypt. 

And indeed, in the moſt ancient Periods of 
the World, civil and religious Dignities were 
not always ſeparated, but often poſſeſſed by one 
and the fame Perſon. Melchizedek was King 
and Prieſt of Salem, and the Ferwwrfh High-Prieſts 
were frequently their Governors, both before 
and after the Captivity. And long before either 
of theſe, the ancient Patriarchs acted as the 
Prieſts of God, offering themſelves their Sacri- 
fices, and not by another ; thoſe of the higheſt 
Dignity not thinking it beneath them to be em- 
ployed in facred Services, at the ſame Time 
that they managed all the temporal Concerns 
relating to themſelves and their Families. And 
as to the moſt ancient Egyptians in particular, ſo 
far were their Prieſts, as this Author ignorantly 
affirms, exempted from all civil Employments, 
that they managed the greateſt and moſt im- 
portant of them. The Prieſts and the Pro- 
* phets, fays * Plato, are filled with an height 
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4 of Spirit, and received folemn Hononrs, be- 
« cauſe of the greatneſs of the Things in which 
they engage, inſomuch that in Egyp# it is not. 
« lawful tor any one to rule as King, without 
he be of the Prieſthood, And it any ove, 
«* who was originally of another Stock ſhould 
« ſeize on the Kingdom, it is neceſſary he 
e thould afterwards be conſecrated into that 
Order.“ The ſame Thing, though ina ſome- 
what different Manner is related by * Plutarch, 
who tells us, that © the Kings of Egypt were 
e choſen out of the Prieſts or Soldiers, the lat- 
« ter having Dignity and Honour upon account 
H of their Fortitude, the former upon account 
** of their Wiſdom ; and that if the King was 
* choſen from the Soldiery he became one of 
© the Prieſts, and was immediately initiated 
* into their hidden Philoſophy.” The ſame 
Thing is mentioned by + Syneſias : In ancient 
Times, ſays he, the fame Perfons were Kings 
and Judges, for the Egyptians and Hebrews 
** were governed by their Prieſts,” The ſame 
Cuſtom prevailed amongſt other Nations. The 
chief + Magiſtrates of Greece, and particularly 
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* at Athens, appointed all the principal Sacrifices, 


in which City the Perſon created Be7mevg of 
* King had committed to his Care all the moſt 
e venerable Rites and Sacrifices they derived 
from their Anceſtors.” Anius King of Del. 
was Prieſt of Apollo. , 


Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phœbique 
Sacerdos. 95 
Virg. En. 3. 280, 


Where the Remark of * Servius is: This 
«© was the Cuſtom of the Ancients, that the 
« King was Prieſt and Chief-Pontiff, whence 
<* alſo in our Times the Emperors are Pontifts,” 
This is well known to have been the Conſti- 
tution of ancient Rome. © When + Romulus 
divided the Inhabitants of the City into the 


% Patricu and Plebeii, the Nobles and Commons, 


«© he appointed each of them their reſpective 
«© Offices. The Nobles he ordered to adminiſter 
% in holy Things, to bear Magiſtracy, to admi- 
<< niſter Juſtice, to manage the Commonwealth 
with himſelf, and to apply themſelves to the 
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« Service of the City, * To the King him- 
« ſelf he annexed many Dignities, and pecu- 
“ larly this, that he ſhould preſide over all the 
* facred Rites and Sacrifices, and that all holy 
«© Services to the Gods ſhould be performed by 
«* him;“ and accordingly + Romulus himſelf 
officiated as Prieſt, and offered ſolemn Sacrifices 
to the Gods. And when Rome became Imperial, 
her Emperors did not diſdain to wear the Title 
of Pontifices Maximi, nor to act accordingly. 
« Amongſt the ancient 4 Gauls, their Druid. 
«© prefided over all divine Affairs and procured 
e the publick and private Sacrifices. And beſides 
< this they determined in all publick and private 
«© Controverſies in reference to Murthers, In- 
* heritances, the Boundaries of Eſtates, Rewards 
“and Puniſhments.” Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and others in ancient Times, had their 
Prieſts in ſuch high Honour, as that they not 
only committed to their Care the facred Rites 
of their reſpective Religions, but employed them 
in the moſt honourable Services of the State, 
and conſulted them as beſt able to adviſe them 
in all their civil Affairs of the utmoſt Import- 
ance and Conſequence. 8 
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Tis. true the Prieſts of Egypt were exempted 


from Taxes, and from all lower Employments, 


inconſiſtent with their Rank and Dignity, But 
even this Excmption was much more ancient 
than To/eph. * Diodorus tells us, that Belus, 


ho lived Ages before Foſeph, brought a Co- 


* Jony from ght into Babylon and that he ex- 
s empted the Prieſts from all Taxes and Bur- 
* thens, or burthenſome Offices, in Confor- 
e mity to the Conſtitution of Egyt, hereby 
plainly intimating that the moſt ancient Egyp 
tians had made this Settlement in reference to 


the Prieſts. And elſewhere ſpeaking of the 
Prieſthood, as it ſtood in the moſt early Ages 
amongſt the Egyþ/zans,\aftes having mentioned 
how they attended on the King as his Coun- 
cil, he adds: + Theſe are free from all Bur- 
Zhbens, or from all kind of Taxes and Offices; 


U1Z, thoſe honourable Employments of prime 
Dignity, of Senate, Counſel, . and Adviſers to the 
King, which he had juſt before mentioned, ex- 
cepted, Nor was'this Exemption from Offices 
and Taxes peculiar to the Prieſts. I The Cala- 


iries and Hermotybies, which were the two Or- 


ders of Soldiery amongſt the ancient Egyptians, 
were wholly confined to military Affairs, and 
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had each of them in their Turns this ſingular 
Honour allowed them, of having twelve Arure 
of Lands, each Arura containing an hundred 
Egyptian Cubits every way, exempt from all 
Duty or Impoſt whatſoever. Was this too the 
Conſtitution of Joſeph ? Whence he will prove 
that the Exemption of the Prieſts was made 
Joſeph, I am not able to deviſe : Yea I know 
he cannot do it. The ſacred Hiſtory is I am 
ſure ſilent about it, and as to all other Autorities 
he can fetch from profane Hiſtory, his Learning 


and Reading give me no Pain or Concern about 


Ingenioſus eſt, et bono flo. 


and he may probably ſupply the Want of Au- 
tority with Invention. But I will now produce 
ſomething that looks extremely like direct Proof 
to the contrary, - to confront all his Inventions 
in this Article; which is: That there was no 
Alteration made in the Prieſts Lands by Joſepb's 
Law, that laid a Tax of the Pifth upon all the 
other Lands of Egypt; for as they did not alien- 
ate them to the Crown, they could not become 
ſubject to the common Impoſt. The Conſe- 
quence of which is, that they were never ſub- 
ject to this Impoſt, neither before nor after Jo- 
{41s Laws ; for if they had been ſubject to it 
before, the Exception that they become not Pha- 
raoh's would have been impertinent, fince they 
actually were his as to the Fifth , upon this Sup- 

poſition ; 
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poſition; and if they had been ſubject to it after, 
the ſame Exception, that they became not Pha- 
raoh's as to this Fifth, would have been abſurd 
and contradiftory. 

6. Another extremely curious Diſcovery that 
he hath made is, that The Prieſthood now became 
bereditary, viz. by Foſeph's Management, and 
the Ordinance he obtained from the Egyptian 
King. And here alſo the Proof is juſt the ſame 


as under the foregoing Articles, the Philoſopher's 


own fimple Word, without a ſingle Teſtimony to 


confirm it. All the Intimations of ancient Hil- 


tory make the contrary extremely probable, 1 
think I may fay abſolutely certain, v1z. that the 
Prieſthood in Egypt was from the moſt early 
Times hereditary, deſcending by a lineal Suc- 
— from Father to Son, #* Diodbrus, 
g of the moſt ancient Conſtitution of the 
— Prieſthood, under their firſt Kings, 
us, that it was not amongſt them as 


js c m—_ the Greeks, with whom one Man 


©. or Woman obtained the Prieſthood, but that 


many were employed in the Sacrifices and 
* Worſhip of the Gods, and that they tranſ- 


< mitted the ſame Employment of Life to their 


Poſterity. + Herodotus, who was ſeveral 
; Ages before him, expreſly fays the ſame, that 
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* there is not only one Prieſt to each God, but 
* many, of which one is Chief, and that when 
* any one of them dies, his Son ſucceeds in his 
* Room.” As to their holy Beaſts he“ ſays: 
© They had each Beaſt ſeparately Perſons ap- 
pointed to take care of their Feeding, both 
« Men and Women, and that this Honour de- 
* ſcended from Father to Child.” This Conſti- 
tution was as ancient as the Religion of Egypt, 
and that their brute Worſhip was ancienter than 
Joſeph, will be made abundantly appear under 
the next Section. 

And indeed this hereditary Succeſſion of the 
Prieſthood was nothing peculiar in Egypt, where 
almoſt all Employments of Life deſcended ſuc- 
ceſſwely from Father to Son, In this manner 
+* the military Order was tranſmitted down, 
that the Children conſidering the Valour of 
their Forefathers, might be excited to a noble 
Imitation of them.” Their + Huſbandmen 
alſo were bred up to Huſbandry from their 
Infancy, and thus had the Benefit of their 
“ Forefather's Obſervations as well as their own 


Experience to inform them.” It was the 
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ſame with regard to their * Shepherds, * 10 
received their Callings by an hereditary Lay 
* from their Progenitors,” Yea their 

+ Artificers and "Tradeſmen © were not allowed 
„ to be of any other Employment or Order, 


* but what was determined by Law and re- 


„ ceived from their Anceſtors. In this man- 
* ner, fays Drodorus, was the Egyptian Po- 
“ lity divided or diftinguiſhed into Claſſes, fo 
that the ancient Inhabitants of Egypt follow- 
„ed every one the Buſineſs of his own Order 
* asthey had it from their Progenitors.” This 
Account is alſo confirmed by + Plato, who was 
many Years elder than Diodorus, who relates 
the fame Things of the Egyptian Conſtitution 
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from its firſt Original, as it ſtood ſome thouſand 
Years before his own Time, according to the 
Relation of the Egyp1ians themſelves. He in- 
troduces Critias as giving an Account of a Con- 
verſation between Solon and an Egyptian Prieſt, 
in which the Prieſt tells Solon what was the State 
of Egypt, eight or nine thouſand Years before, 
viz. firſt, that the Race of the Prieſts were 
« ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed from the others, 
« . e. the Prieſthood was made ſucceſſive and 
c hereditary ; after this that of the Artizans each 
«* was diſtinct by itſelf without intermixing 
with another; then that of the Shepherds, 
C Hunters and Huſhandmen ; then that of the 
Soldiers is ſeparated from other Kinds, who 
« are obliged by Law to mind no other Con- 
e cerns, but thoſe relating to War. Thus you 
e ſee how wiſely the Law regulated every Thing 
immediately from the Beginning, even to Divi- 
« nation and Phyfick, for the Preſervation of 
« Health, beginning from ſacred Things, and 
« going on to human, and diſcovering and 
e adding what related to all other kind of Sci- 
* ences and Profeſſions whatſoever,” This is 
an Evidence which is of the greateſt Antiquity, 
and though the carrying this Hiſtory ſo far back 
as eight or nine thouſand Years, may carry the 
Appearance of Fable, though there arc proba- 
ble Ways of reconciling even this to Truth, 
yet as given by an Egyptian Prieſt, and taken 
from the ſacred Records of Egypt themſclves, 
renders the Teſtimony of Diodorus before . 
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lated indiſputable ; and is a Demonſtration, if in 


an Affair of ſuch a Nature there can be ſuch a 
Thing, that in the moſt ancient Times of Egypt, 
and its original Conſtitution, and firſt Settlement 
of its Kingdom and Government, the Prieſts, 
Tradeſmen, Shepherds, Hunters, Huſbandmen, 
Soldiers, Phyſicians, and all other Conditions 
and Employment of Life, were hereditary, and 
— x by Law from all Intermixture with each 
er; and that therefore the Prieſthood was 
not made, as for any Thing the Philoſopher can 
— hereditary by Jeſepb, but that long before 
is Birth they were in this reſpect abſolutely in- 
dependent of the Crown, and held neither their 
Profeſſion nor Eſtates by his Leave, or at his 
Pleaſure. But our Philoſopher, equal only to 
himſelf, deſpiſes Probabilities, Autorities, and all 
other ſuch Kind of Things, He is himſelf he 
very Mint of Hiſtory, the Oracle of Intelligence, 
and the Depth of his Learning is his own In- 


vention, and reaches no farther than to the 


mere Creatures of his own Imagination, 

Some of my Readers poſſibly may not be 
diſpleaſed to be farther informed, that odd as 
this ancient Conſtitution of Egypt may ſeem to 
them, yet that it was by no means peculiar to the 
Egyptians. * There was ſomewhat reſembling it 
in the ancient State of Athens, whoſe Inhabi- 
tants were divided into the Eupatride or Nobles, 
who were capable of the higheſt Honours ; the 


Countrymen or Farmers, who were to bear 
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Arms and go to War for the City ; the Artizans 
o Tradeſmen, employed in Manufacturies, and 
the lower civil Offices and Affairs of the Com- 
monwealth; and this Reſemblance is taken no- 
tice of both by Drodorus and Plato. * The 
Eyptian Prieſt in his Diſcourſe to Solon tells 
im: Compare the Laws with ours here, 
« for you will find many Inſtances of the an- 
« cient Cuſtoms in uſe amongſt us at preſent 
« here.” And then mentions the Settlement 
and Diviſion of the Inhabitants, as before re- 
lated, And after the Account immediately 
adds: You who inhabit this Country now 
make uſe of the ſame Laws.” They had alſo 
their ſacred Families, ſuch as the + Eumolpide 
who preſided over the Myſteries, the + Heſy- 
chides, who preſided over the Sacrifices to the 
Eumenides, the Ceryces, & a kind of Meſſengers 
and Servants, who were employed in miniſterial 
Offices, and were called Meſſengers of Fove, 
becauſe their Service was neceſſary in all Sacri- 
fices, and in all Councils and Aſſemblies of 
Men; and others, whoſe Honours were ſucceſ- 
hive, Among the ancient Indians, their Philo- 
ſophers, Huſbandmen, Shepherds, Tradeſmen, 
Soldiers, Queſtmen and Hunters, were all diſ- 
tint and ſeparate Claſſes, who were confined 
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to their proper Profeſſions and Buſineſſes with. 
out intermixing with each other. * Between 
theſe Orders it was unlawful to intermarry, nor 
was any one allowed to exerciſe or carry on 
two Trades, nor to tranſlate himſelf out of one 
Profeſſion to another. Tas thus alſo a 
the Arabian, who were divided into five Claſ- 
ſes, the Soldiers, the Huſbandmen, the Arti- 
ficers, the Dealers in Myrrh, and the Traders in 
Frankincenſe, whoſe Employments were not 
transferred from one to another, but + who 
remained, each Claſs, in the Profeſſion they te- 
ceived from their Forefathers. And finally, 
+ Herodotus relates much the fame of the L. 
cedemonians, that they herein agree with the 
% Egyptians, that Heralds, Muſicians and Cooks 
*« are all ſucceſſively brought up to the Em- 
* ployments of their Fathers. So that a Mu- 
* fician hath a Muſician for his Son, a Cook a 
« Cook, and an Herald an Herald, no other 
«© Perſon for the Clearneſs of his Voice being 
« ſubſtituted in the room of an Herald; but 
* all perſevering in the family Employments,” or 
receiving their reſpective Buſineſs by hereditary 
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Succeflion ; and as * he alſo tells us; the Eggpz 
tans were divided into ſeveral Claſſes, Prieſts, 
Soldiers and others, whole ſeveral Families by 

a perpetual Succeflion inherited the Employ- 
ments they were brought up to from Father to 
Son ; a Conſtitution this as old as the original 
Settlement of the Kingdom; and which theirs 
the Impertinence and Falſehood of the Philo- 
ſopher's Remark, that the Egyptian Prieſthood 
was firſt made hereditary by Foſeph. 

7. Another Curioſity he preſents us with is, that 
Joſeph, upon the Strength-of his Alliance with the 
High-Prieſt, had managed Matters ſo well, as ta 
have divided the ꝛubals Power and Property of 

ypt betreeen the Church and the Crown; + The 
Lands of Egypt were divided under their firſt Kings 
into three Parts. The firſt belonged tothe Prieftsg 
for the procuring Sacrifices and nuaintaining the 
Perſons employed in their ſacred Ceremonies z 
the ſecond DiviGon, belonged to the Kings, for 
their Revenues, for the — of War, and 
to maintain their Splendor; to enable them to 
diſtribute Rewards to Merit, and to prevent 
their loading their Subjects with Taxes. The 
third and laſt Part was apportioned to be Sal- 
diers, to encourage them the better to defend 
their Country, by the large Share of Pfoperty 
m it with which they were . And as 
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the whole Country was thus divided, and 2 
Property lodged originally in the Ring, the 
Prieſts and Soldiery, what Property could te- 
main for the reſt of the People ? The Truth of 
the Caſe ſeems to be, that the Huſbandmen and 
Shepherds rented theſe Lands of che King, the 
Prieſts, and the Soldiers at certain annual Rents, 
by which they provided for themſelves and Fa- 
milies. Tis probable, that before Joſepbs 
Time theſe Rents were not ſated and ſettled, 
and that the Farmers were frequently oppre cſſed 
by the Soldiers, or thoſe who. collected the royal 
Revenues. However * the Famine they 
willingly reſigned them all, as having no Food 
nor Corn to ſow, nor Rent to pay. And 1 
think this Circumſtance is the only one that 
can account for the Readineſs of the! Egyptians 
to reſign their Eſtates to the Crown ; becauſe 
they had originally no abſolaute Property: in them, 
but held — the Crown and others, only a 
Tenants, and for which they paid certain an- 
nual Rents. But being now | abfolutely diſabled 
from paying them, becauſe they ald not ſow 
their Lands, they were glad - wholly: to reſtore 
them to the Crown of wham they rented them. 
Theſe: Eſtates were indeed a: hind of luberitance 
to them, as they poſſeſſed and cultivated them 
from Father to Son, and maintained their Fa- 
milies by the Produce of them. And therefore 
they ſaid to Fojeph, Buy us and our Land, and 
the Hiſtorian lays, they ſald every Man bis Field; 
becauſe they" made this Surrerider of the Koo 
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they had long ſucceſſively occupied, through 
immediate Want of Bread. But it is not in 
the leaſt intimated, that theſe Lands were 46. 


folutely their own, ſo as to be 4 freebold Poſſeſs 
fon, and void of the Incumbrance of all Rents 


to their ſuperionr Lords. If the | Egyptians had 
been thus free, and inveſted with this abſolute 
Property in their Eſtates, I imagine they would, 
like other free Men, haye had Spirit and Re- 
ſolution enough to have opened the Granaries in 
the Time of a general Famine for their Relief, 
without meanly ſubmitting to ſell in a Body 
their Freeholds, their patH#monial Efates, fot 
Bread; or at leaft that they would have bravely 
periſhed in the Attempt, had they failed in it. 
But it was natural for Men, who were on 
Tenants to others, and paid an yearly Price for 
their Lands, , gladly to reſign Nen in ſuch a 
long continued Dearth, hdr thankfully to ac- 
— a Maintenante from the Crown, and pro- 
miſe to become the Servants of it immediately 
upon granting it. Now in this View of. the 
Caſe, what becomes of our Philoſopher's Charge 
againſt Joſeph, that he drvided the vpe Pro- 
perty of Egypt betzoeen the Church and the Crown? 
In reality he made no Alteration of Property. He 
left the Crown and Chutch only what they each 
had before. He did indeed kindly eaſe the Peo- 
ple of a Burthen they could not ſuſtain, took 
back the Eſtates they rented into his Hands be- 
cauſe they could not pay thoſe Rents, ſapplied 
them liberally with Food at Free-coſt, m_— 
| | of ts 
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the Scarcity laſted, gave them as freely Seed to 
ſow their Lands, when the Lands became ca- 
pable of receiving it, reſtored each to his pa- 
| ternal Inheritance, and to prevent all future 
4 Burthens and Oppreſſions of the People, fixed 
j their Rents to a fifth Part of the Produce, 
| | whereby thoſe Rents became forthe future equally 
eaſy in Time of Scarcity or Plenty; ſince whether 
they produced more or leſs, it was only 4 pro- 
portronable Fifth that cou id be demanded of the 
Occupiers. In ſpite therefore of this Philoſo- 
970 Joſeph s Glory Glory ſhall remain unhurt, and 
is Moderation, Equity and Compaſſion appear 
illuſtrious to all fucceeding Generations, The 
Archers have ſorely grieved bim, and ſhot at bim and 
hated him, but his Bow ſhall abide in Stren gth, 
2 the Arms of his Hands be made ftrong by- "th 
Hands of the mighty God of Jacob, The Bleſſing 
of Heaven ſhall be on the Head of Joſeph, and on 
the Crown of the Head of bim that wwas ſeparate 
from his Brethren, Once more 

8. Our Philoſopher charges him with intro- 
ducing fuch an abjolute Power in Church and State 
into Egypt, as never had. been known in th 

e before. | 
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This Writer ſurely i is the wiſeſt and moſt learned 
Man, and the belt ; verſed in Antiquity of any 
one living this Day in the whole World. For 
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ſure can do, what were the Conſtitutions in 
Church and State amongſt all Nations of the 
Earth, and particularly What it was in Egypt, 
from the Beginning, and even from the very 
Foundation of the World, to the Time of Jo- 
fepb's Advancement by Pharaoh; elſe he would 
not have ventured with /uch Afſurence and Pofi- 
tiveneſs to have affirmed, in the Face of all 
Mankind, and ynder the venerable and facred 
Character of a moral Philoſopher, that Joſeph's 
Favour with the King of Egypt introduced there 
ſuch an abſolute Power in Cfarch and State, as 
had never been know in the World before. If 
he be that moral Philoſopher he pretends, he 
muſt not only be acquainted with the Hiſtory 
and Conſtitutions of all the ſeveral States and 
Kingdoms, that 'ever exiſted from the Founda- 
tion of the World to Joſeph's Time, but he 
muſt have critically compared them all with the 
tian Government as altered and ſettled by 
Joſeph; otherwiſe it will be great Immorality, 
Faljehcod and Impoſture publickly to throw ont 
ſuch an Aſſertion as this; merely to calumniate 
F the Memory of one of the greateſt and beſt 
Men that ever lived, and to vilify and de- 
ſtroy one of the faireſt and moſt excellent Cha- 
rafters, that Hiſtory tranſmits to us. If he 
hath this Knowledge, let him ſhew it to the 
World; if he hath made the Compariſon, let 
him lay it before his Readers, that they may 
judge of it as well as himſelf. But he knows 
himſelf that be hath not this Knowlege, and 
n 1 that 
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that he is an incompetent Judge of the Affan 
in which he tales on him to aſſert with ſo much 
Confidence, If one may judge of Nimrod's 
Character by the little that is ſaid of him in 
Scripture, he appears to have been a very, ty- 
ramical Prince. His very Name fignifies * the 
Rebel. He began to be a mighty one in the Earth; 
raiſed b great Power by War and Con- 


quelt,, He 2005, a mighty Hunter, he became 
mighty by hunting before the Lord, or raiſed 
himſelf to Power and Empire by Violence and 
Oppreſſion ; for in this Senſe of bunting the ori- 


ginal Word Ty is frequently uſed, And had 


Jeſepb in reality rendred the Government of E- 
ypt intirely arlitrary, the Philoſopher would 
2 hard put to it to prove, that he made it more 
arbitrary then Nimred's. But enough hath been 
ſaid under the foregoing Articles to deſtroy the 
very Foundation of this Charge, Laſtly 
9. He aſſerts, , that the Prie/thood- being now 


hereditary and independent, this gave the Pries 


an Of portunity and Power to work up the Peo- 
ple into the higheſt and graſſeſt Degrees of Super- 
att ; as though it were abſolutely in the 
Power of the Prieſts of Egypt to introduce what 
Superſtitions they pleaſed: amongſt the People. 
But this alſo happens to be falſe in fact, as far 
as the Remains of Antiquity can guide us. 

the Superſtitiors of Egypt. were of ancient Date, 
and originally introduced by their Gods, their 
Kings and Princes, the ancient Prieſts looked on 
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thernſelves as inviolably bound to maintain theſt 
ancient Sons — They 
Dioabrus, unlans 


de performed by the lame — wry in the 
fame Manner. They alfo + eftcemed; it a moſt 
wicked Thing to fail from Egypt into a foreign 
Country, being afraid of | introducing foreign 
Luxury and Manners; and they thought this 
only lawful for thoſe; who were forced to it hy 
the King's Affairs. They uſed frequently to 
diſcourſe with one another, about aabering to 
therr Anceſtor's Cuſtomt, and if any of them were 
convicted of tranſgreſſing them in the ſimalleſt 
Matter, they were expelled from the Prieſt- 
hood. And the People were in this reſpect as 
tenacious as their Prieſts. They refuſe, ſays 
Heroditus, all Greek Cuſtoms,” and to ay all 
at once, -they ici by m means” conform to the 
Liws al UJages of un other Men; and being 
contented with the Laws they derive from their 
Forefathers, Hey. * _ ok ow m acnen to 
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be made to them. 80 that it is no ſmall * Dif. 


ficulty to perfuade an Egyptian to have a mean 
Opinion of what he hath received from his 
Forefathers, and not to think this or the other 
irrational Animal not to be a God, or to refuſe 
to die rather than to eat of their Fleſh ; or as 
*+ Porphyry expreſſes it, the Egyptians thought 


animals Gods, and thereface abſtained from them 


equally as from human Fleſh. Such a Diſpo- 
fition in "Prieſts and People was the greateſt 
Hindrance to all Innovatjons and Chang - 

Nor do I think upon the old FO; — Con- 
ſtitution, that it ** in the leaſt probable that 
the Prieſts had a Power of introducing what 
Kind of Superſtitions they pleaſed; for, origi- 
nally the King + was choſen, either from a- 
mongſt the Prieſts themſelves, or the Saldiery, 
Tf from the Soldiery, he immediately entered 
himſelf into the — of the Prieſts, and 
was & initiated into all their ſecret My ſteries. 
By this Means, the Prince knew all the, Secrets 
of 'the Prieſthood, and was in many Things 
able to controul them, and, if a Prince of Spi- 
* „ meer, 7 2 
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cit and Reſolution, unqueſtionably would do it, 
whenever his own Intereſt, or that of his Peo- 
ple required it; whereby the Prieſthood became, 
if not in a great Meaſure dependent on, the 
Crown in all their prie/ſtly Operations, yet at leaſt 
greatly reſtrained and limited in the Exerciſe of 
their Power. . 

Indeed the Egyptians ſeemed to have guarded 
againſt all Kind of Innovations by their Laws, 
both in Spirituals and Temporals, and to have 
tied down every Thing as unalterably as they 
could. There was, as we have already ſeen, 
no Change allowed in the Conditions and Em- 
. ployments of their ſeveral Claſſes of Men; but 
what they once were, their Famil es always con- 
tinued to be, Egypt was not only * remarkable 
for the Number of her ſpiritual Phyſicians, but 
of her temporal ones too, which being divided 
into ſeveral Claſſes, were each appropriated to 
the Cure of particular Diſorders. They had 
one Set of Doctors for the Head, another fot 
the Eyes, another for the Teeth, another for the 
Belly, and another for occult Diſeaſes, Every 
Place ſwarmed with Phyſicians, and they were 
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. 
by the Publick, and obliged to ap- 
y only ſuch Methods of Cure as were accord- 
ing to Lau gffabliſbed, and which had been pre- 
ſcribed by the ancient Sages of Phyfick, If 


| could not ſave the poor Patient by the 
old orthadox Diſpenſatory, they incurred no 
blame by his dying; but if they innovated and 
uſed any heterodix Preſcriptions, the Doctors 
were * to death themſelves as Hereticks in 
Phyfick, if the Patient died under them. Beſides 
this, there was an eſtabliſhed publick Orthodoxy 
as to Painting and Muſick in Egypt, which had 
been always kept inviolable, as far as it regarded 
the Religion of the Country, and from which 
no Deviations were ever allowed. The 
tians * imagined that the Youth in their Cities 
| ö a Wl. 
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ſhould be inured and accuſtomed to exerciſe 
themſelves in forming certain Pictures, and ſing- 
ing certain Songs, which were adjudged by the 
Publick to be good and right, even ſuch as were 
exhibited and uſed in their facred Rites. - And 
beſides theſe it was not lawful for Painters or 
others, who made any kind of Draughts what- 
ſocver, to make any Innovations, or invent any 
other kind than what their Country had ap- 
inted. Neither, ſays Plato, is it lawful to this 
y to do it, neither in theſe Things, nor in 
any Part of their Muſick. And if you conſider 
it, you will find that here, v:z. in Egppt, their 
paintings and Figures for ten thouſand Years 
paſt are neither better nor worſe than thoſe 
which are now made, but that they ate all 
finiſhed exactly according to the fame Art. And 
as to their Muſick, he fays, * that the Egyp- 
tans affirm, that the ſacred Songs which have 
been preſerved for ſo long a Time, were the 
very Poems of is herſelf ; and that it ſeemed 
there abſolutely impoſſible to corrupt them, and 
that every Appearance was to the Contrary. . 


inſtituerunt, Et præter bac non lice neque pictoribus, neque qui 
bguras quaſlibet effingunt, novi aliqud in medium proſene, egue 
auud quidquam excog tare, quam quod patriæ legibus comprobatur. 
Neque in hunc uſque diem licet vel in his, vel in univerſa Muſica. 

god fi ea ob{rvares illis in locis comperies, a decem annorum 
millibus retro, non ut ita dicam, ſed revera decem millibus, vel 
pitturas vel figuras, iis quæ nunc ab artificibus fiant, neque pul- 
chriores, neque turpiores, ſed eadem illa arte omnino efformatas, 
Sed d his dofiores Fudicent. Plat. de Leg. I. 2. p. 656. 
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For thus I render the laſt Words of this Paſſage, 


Agreeable to this“ Herodatus tells us, that 
had a Song made on Occaſion of the Death of 
the only Son of the firſt Egyptian King, which 
they conſtantly ſing, and that this was the firſ 
and only one they made uſe of on this Occaſion, 
Plato himſelf had, been in Egypt, and curiouſly 
obſerved theſe Things ; and there can be no 
Rronger Teſtimony to the lung Immutability of 
the Egyptian Rites and Ceremonies of Religion. 
As it was not lawful to make any Innovations 
in them, ſo neither had there been any made for 
ſome thouſand Years paſt; and therefore the 
ian Prieſts neither could, nor did intro- 
duce theſe groſs Superſtitions, which the Phi- 
tolopher imagines they did, Fe the. Conſtitution 
of el, And as Toſeph prevented their 
making any farther Acquiſitions in Land, he 
dried up the Source of thoſe Gains they might 
pa have made, and thereby cut off one 
main Inducement to encreaſe their original Su- 
perſtitions, if they had had it eyer fo much in 
their Power to have dong it, | 
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155 CHAP, XII. 


0 miſtry, Natur al Magick and 
7 eee | Philoſophy. . 


OSE PAH having, according to our Philo- 
ſopher's Imagination, made the Priefthood 
independent, and hereditary, and the Prieſts being 
now incredibly rich, and having all the Means of 
Knowledge and natural Experiments in their 
Power, they ſet themſelves to the Study of C- 
miſtry, natural Magick, and occult experimental 
Philoſophy ; all "which they kept as deep Secrets, 
and ſacred Myſteries, to themſelves, and made it 
all paſs with the ignorant enſlaved Vulgar for 
Miracles, Revelation, Prophecy, and immediate 
divine Potter. This is extreamly curious, and 
judiciouſly obſerved. They kept” all theſe Things 
as deep Secrets to themſebves, and made them paſs 
with the Vulgar for Revelation; or they kept 
them as Myſteries to themſebves, and mage them 
paſs with the Vulgars for Propbecies. This is 
truly myſterious and oracular. What did they 
make paſs for Revelation. and Prophecy ? Why, 
Chymiſtry, natural Magick, and occult - 
rimental Philoſophy. Happy Invention 

could ſuggeſt theſe new Species of Prophecy, 
theſe ſecret, occult Kinds of Revelation ! What 
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conſummate 
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| conſummate, Knowledge and Learning is here, 
thus to let us into the Original and Date of all 
Arts and Sciences, even thoſe that are the moſt 
wonderful and curious! What Thanks would 


not. the learned World have paid him, had he 
produced either his Reaſons, or Autorities? = 

They ſet themſelves to the Study of Chy- 
miſtry. It may be ſo; but as I cannot prove 
abſoltitcly- they did not, ſo I underſtand te 
Depth of our Author's Abilities fo well, as to be 
J 7 ſure that he cannot prove they did. 
However, as he makes the Invention of Chy- 
miſtry as old as about the Times of Foſeph, 1 
can tell him of '@ very celebrated Author, that 
makes it much older; one whoſe Judgment in 
Chymiſtry and Phyſick was atleaſt ae equal 
to that of our Author's : I mean the very learned 
Dr. Boerhaave.” | He tells us“, that tis of fo 
ancient a Date, that tis ſuppoſed to have been 
in Uſe before the Flood, and to have been te- 
vealed to the Daughters of Men by Dæmons, as 
an Acknowledgment of their Favours. Ac- 
cording to this Account, Chymiſtry was of 
demoniacal, and female, and not prieſtiy Original. 
The fame Author farther: tells us, that "twas 
firſt cultivated in Ala, and next carried into 
Egypt, and there practiſed with a vaſt deal of 
Application; and that, as Plutarch obſerves, 
the very Country itſelf was called, in the ſacred 
Language of the Prieſts, x2 Chemia. I ſhall 
not take on me to confute this Opinion of the 
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learned - Boerhagve ; 1 ſhall leave that to the 
more learned Philoſopher, and only obſerve, 
that Egypt is called Chemia, from Bn Cham, the 
1 0 Son of Moab, Which ſignifies hot, or 

the ſcorching of the Son; 1 
pk emia, as it ſignifies Chymiftry, is quite 
another Ward, and comes from n which ſig- 
nifies to cover and conceal; and that therefore 


23 the Words and their Roots are different, no- 


thing can be collected from the Name Chemia, 
by which Egypt was, called, to prove that Chy- 
miſtry was eg in Uſe amongſt the Bop- 
Hans. 

As Ch ymiſtry includes Metallurgy, or the 
Art of Workin in Metals, this indeed was an- 
cienter than the Flood; for Tubal Cain, or Vid. 
can, was himſelf an Artificer, and the Inftruftor 
of every Artificer in Braſs and Iron , and 
REED knew how to ſeparate theſe Sul ſtances 
from their Ore, and to reduce and compoſe 
them into ſolid Bodies, agreeable to Sancbonia- 
thi's Fragment; that from Venator and Piſcator 
deſcended two Brothers, the Inventors Iron 
and the manufacturing it, of whom o Was 
called er, and that this. is Vulcan, And 
there is no Doubt but Mat the Knowledge of 
Chymiſtry, in this Senſe, was as ancient as the 
tirſt Foundation of the Egyptian Empire, ſame 
hundred Years before Tops was born, N 
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denotes the Art by which thi 
pureſt Gold might be procured from any Sort 
of Metal, by 4 real Tranſmutation, or ſome ſe- 


* * 


As Chymiſtry 


cret myſtical K ind of Alteration ; this a 
to have been a comparatively late Doctrine, and 
of an uncertain Original, as tis a very idle and 
impracticable one. Suidas &, indeed, makes the 
Art to be older than the Argonautick Expedition, 
and tells us; that they engaged in it not for the 
| 73 Fhece, as the Poets fabulouſſy relate it, 
but to get @ certain Book that was written in 

Skins, containing the Art how Gold might be 
made by Chymiſtry. In this Manner, ſays Bo- 
chart, an unknown Author trifles in Surdas ; 
where the learned Editor ſubjoins in a Note, that 
Charax,' cited by Euſtatbius in his Notes on 
Dionyſus, was of the ſame Opinion, If I may 
be allowed to paſs the Cenſure on that learned 


Author, I. think he was miſtaken in the Obſer- 


vation. Euftathius + his Words are: Charax lays 
that the golden Fleece was 4 Treatiſe of wri- 
ting in gold Letters contained in Parchment, 
upon Account of which, as worthy Regatd, 
the Argonautick Expedition was undertaken, 
Xpucoypapia, is the Ag of writing in gold Lei- 
ters, and not of making Gold ; and therefore this 
Teſtimony is no Confirmation of Surdas ; nor 
is there any Probability that there was any ſuch 
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Kind of Treatiſe of ſo ancient a Date. The 


fame * Author tells us alſo, that Dioclefian got 
together all the Books that were written by the 
ancient Zgyprrans concerning the chemical Pre- 
parations of Gold and Silver, and burnt them, 
that the Egyptians might no longer grow rich 
by this Art, nor any more rebel, againſt the 


' Romans through Confidence in their Riches. 


But the ridiculous Reaſon aſſigned for Diocle- 
fan's deſtroying theſe chemical Books, deſtroys 
the Probability of the Thing itſelf. For as 
Chemiſtry is in this Reſpect a moſt idle Cheat, 
the Roman Empire could be in no Danger of 
the Egyptians rebelling from any Riches they 
could procure by this Art. Nor is Suidas his 
Authority ſufficient to confirm the Fact. Con- 
cerning the Art it ſelf, + Bochart doth not 
ſcruple to affirm, that it is a late Invention, and 
that there is no Author who ſo much as men- 
tions it before Julius Firmicus, who was Con- 
temporary with the Emperor Con/tantine ; and 
though there is a Paſſage in the Chronicon of 
Euſebius, which may ſeem to favour the An- 
tiquity of this Art, yet Bochart hath proved 
from Scaliger, that it is an Interpolation by Rea- 
ſons that are unanſwerable. 1 To this I will 
add the Teſtimony - of another modern learned 
Writer, cited by Fabricius, La Croze, vir ſu- 
pra laudes, as Fabricius ſtiles him, who in a 
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Letter to J. C. Molſius, containing Remarks on 
a ſuppoſititious Writing aſcribed to Athenagoras, 
in which there is an allegorical Account of a 
chemical Proceſs, hath theſe Words: I am not 
c 12norant of the manuſcript Books aſcribed to 
„ Democritus, Zoſimus, Syneſius, Olympuodarus 
** and others, which are cried up as wonder- 
* fully ancient, in which are contained the 
* Secrets of the chemical Art. I find learned 
Mien have proved the Lateneſs of theſe Books, 
** by the Corruptions of the Greek Language 
* with which they abound. One I know, a 
*« little older, Æneas Gaza, a Writer at the 
* end of the fifth Century, who ſeems to have 
« mentioned ſomewhat of the Tranſmutation 
* of Metals. This ſingle Teſtimony is the only 
one that occurs to me in all Antiquity, which 
** the Chemiſts can produce in ſupport of their 
Art; unleſs any one imagines that that Paſ- 
** ſage of * Plato may be applied in favour of 
it, where e ſays: That if we could make 
© golden Stones, it would be an uſeleſs Art. For 
e unleſs we know how to uſe Gold, it would be of 
* no manner of Advantage to us. I have indeed 
found that moſt of the Adepts in Chemiltry 
are ſo credulous, as that I doubt not but ſome 
of them may think, that Plato pointed at 
* their Art.” Had this gold-finding Chemiſtry 
been of any great Antiquity amongſt the Egyp- 
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tians, it is impoſſible but that Herodotus, who 
wrote his Hiſtory near four hundred and fifty 
Years before Chriſt, travelled into Egypt, was 
intimate with the Egyptian Prieſts, and ve 
inquiſitive as to the peculiar Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of the Country, muſt have known ſome- 
thing of it, and related it; and his utter ſilence 
on this Article, and the leaſt mention not being 
made of it by Diodorus Siculus, or Strabo, will 
be allowed by all "candid Perſons to carry a 
ſtrong Probability, that this Specics of Chemiſtry 
was a Thing wholly unknown to the Egyptian 
Prieſts in their Time, or at leaſt that they were 
not remarkable Adepts and Proficients n it. As 
my Philoſopher joins Chemiſtry with natural 
Magick, and occult experimental Philoſophy, 
one would be apt to underſtand him of this 
kind. And it would be extremely obliging, if 
he would point out ſome one Treatiſe of the 
ancient Faprian Prieſts, in which they treat of 
the Philoſophers Stone; eſpecially if he could give 
us that very curious Sight of one of their Pro- 
ceſſes for tranſmuting Metals into Gold. 

But yet there is another kind of Chemiſtry 
uſed, v/Z. for medicinal Purpoſes ; by which the 
more pure and uſeful Parts of Bodies, and prin- 
cipally mineral, are by Fire and a great deal of 
Art, ſeparated from the more groſs and uſeleſs; 
in oppoſition to the Galenick Method of cure by 
Herbs and Roots compounded, and made into 


Decoctions. As by the former kind of Chemiſtry 


/ome Perſons were weak enough to imagine 
Gg 2 they 
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they could find out a Method to tranſmute 
other Metals into Gold, ſo others pretended 
that by applying Chemiſtry to Medicine they 
could find out an e Remedy for curing all 


Sorts of Diſtempers. I ſhould be glad to know 
of the Philoſopher,” whether any of the 
tian Prieſts boaſted of this Skill, whether they 
lived before or after the Time of Joſeph, and his 
ee in what Age of the World they flouriſh. 
, What were their Names, what Works they 
left, what Authors make mention of them; in 
a Word, who they were, and where they are 
to be found? I humbly conceive that this 
chemical Banacea is a late Invention, as indeed 
is almoſt the whole Proceſs of chemical Prepa- 
rations in Phyſick, which neither Hippocrates, 
nor Czl/us, nor Galen, nor any of the molt an- 
cient Phyſicians, knew or practiced much of. 
Preparations of this kind, as a diſtinct Part of 
the Materia Medica, and as now uſed in Phy- 
ſick, and reduced into a proper Art and Science 
by it ſelf, are of no great Antiquity, but com- 
paratively of modern Date. And if I am here 
miſtaken, this learned Phyſician, who is ſo in- 
timately acquainted with all the ancient Sages 
and Writers of the Profeſſion, and who to be 
ſure can't be leſs verſed in them, than he is in 
the Egyptian Antiquities, will have an ample 


Field to ſhew his Reading and Learning, and 


check my Preſumption for daring to interpoſe 
my Judgment in an Affair that doth not im- 


mediately belong to me. I aſſure him I will 
* yield 
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yield to Conviction, and endeavour to profit by 
his Admonitions. Upon the whole, as Che- 
miſtry is thus in its nature fo extenſive an Art, 
and as the Philoſopher hath kept it, in Imita- 
tion of his Egyptian Prieſts, à deep Secret and 
Myſtery to himſelf which kirid of it he means, 
ſo I prophecy when ever he reveals it to the 
World, it will turn out like the reſt of his Diſ- 
coveries, an abſurd and idle Tale. | 
2. But though this Philoſopher knows no- 
thing about the Antiquity and original of Che- 
miſtry, hath he not hit of the affair of natural 
Magick, aud occult experimental Philoſophy ? 1 
ſhould be able to give a better Anſwer to ſuch 
a Queſtion, if I could be ſure what he intended 
by his Magick, and occult Philoſophy. But this 
it ſelf is as yet occult, Natural Magick is, if 
I underſtand it, * a Knowledge and Appli- 
cation of natural and material Principles and 
Cauſes, whereby wonderful and ſurpriſing Ef- 
fects, though altogether natural, are produced; 
and in this View of it is exactly the ſame with 
natural experimental Philoſophy, which may be 
called occult, becauſe the Methods of making 
theſe Experiments and producing theſe Effects 
are known, comparatively, but to a very few 
People. Now it he means this by his natural 
Magick, and occult experimental Philofophy ; 
then we have another quite new Diſcovery from 
this Oracle of Sciences for the Virtuqi of the 
preſent Age, viz. that the Knowledge of na- 
tural and experimental Philoſophy, was the Ef- 
Gs 3 f 


„ . 
fect of Joſeph's Prime Miniſtry, becauſe invent- 
ed in or ſoon after his Time, and was. firſt cul- 
tivated, upon the Foundation that he had laid, 
by the Prieſts of Egypt. 1 am not in an Hu- 
mour to deny this, becauſe it will be ſomewhat 
to Joſepb's Credit, as it makes him the Mecænat 
of that Age, and the great Patron of Literature 
and Knowledge in Egypt. Nor do I think the 
Riches, which our Philoſopher ſays he beſtow. 
ed on the Prieſts, would have been very ill be- 
ſtowed, had they employed them in promoting 
this exceeding uſeful Branch of Science and 
Learning. But though I am diſpoſed to allow 
every Thing that can make for the Credit of 
| Wh Character, yet I ſhould be glad of ſome 

"roof of the Thing, and hope he can trace out 
this Affair in the Writings of the Ancients, 
Nay, I deſpair not from ſo ſagacious a Phildſo- 
pher, that we ſhall have ſome few of theſe ma- 
1 Tricks, and Egyptian Experiments them- 
clves laid before the World, to enrich the Re- 
publick of Learning. It will inmortaliæe his 
Name, and add ſomewhat to the Morality of 
his Character. 

If by natural Magick he means that kind of 
Magick for which the Egyptians and the Eaſtern 
Nations were formerly famous, he calls it very 
improperly natural Magick. For the ancient 
Magicians dealt oftentimes in ſuch kind of 
Tricks as had no dependence on natural Cauſes, 


and the Kndwledge of natural Philoſophy. 
* Their 
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* Their Magick promiſed wonderful and even 
divine Diſcoverics from Water, from the Spheres, 
from the Air, from the Stars, from Lamps, 
from Platters, Axes and the like Things. They 
pretended alſo to commune with Ghoſts and 
Spirits, Their Art and Power conſiſted in the 
Interpetation of Dreams, foretelling the Events 
of Mens Lives, as to the Good and Evil that 
ſhould happen to them, whether the Harveſt - 
ſhould be good or bad, what Diſeaſes ſhould 
happen to Men and Cattle, with other Things 
of the like Nature. Maimonides Þ reckons three 
Species of this fort of Magick ; the firſt relat- 
ing to Plants, Animals and Metals, The ſe- 
cond determining the Time when their Opera- 
tions were to be done, i. e. what were lucky or 
unlucky Days, or Hours or Seaſons, The third 
conſiſted in certain Geſtures and Actions, ſuch 
as dancing, clapping the Hands together, crying 
out, laughing, lying flat on the Earth, burning 
of any Thing, raifing of Smoke, and mutter- 
ing certain Words and Expreſſions. Theſe ſays 
he are the Species of Magick. He farther adds, 
that no magick Operation can be performed 

without the Conſideration of, and Reſpect had 
to the Stars; for that they imagined every Plant, 
Animal and Metal peculiarly belonged and re- 
lated to ſome certain Star; and that the Opera- 


* Namque et ex aqua et ex ſphæris et ex aere et ſtellis et lu- 
cernis ac pelvibus, ſecuribuſque et multis aliis modis divina pro- 
mittit. Præterea umbrarum inferorumque colloquia. Plin. 
Nat. Hiſtor. I. 30. c. 2. 

+ M. Nev. p. 444. 
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tions they performed were Inſtances of Worſhip 
to theſe Stars, and that they were delighted 
with ſuch an Action, Word or Smoke, and for 
the Sake of it gave whatever was deſired. And 
therefore he lays it down as a Rule univer- 
fally true, that every Magician is undoubtedly an 
Javlater, 3 | 

And agreeably we read in the ſacred Writings 
that theſe Magicians were in all the idolatrous 
Nations of Canaan, and that their Practices are 
reckoned amongſt thoſe Abominations, for 
which God was pleaſed to diſpoſſeſs them of 
their Country. When thou art come into the 
Lond which the Lord thy Ged giveth thee, thou 
ſhalt not learn to do after the Abominations of thoſe 
Nations. There ſhall not be ſound amongſt you, 

any one that maketh his Son or bis Daughter 10 
paſs through the Fire, + by which Rite they 
were conſecrated to Moloch, and as the ſuper- 
ſtitious Obſervers of that Ceremony imagined, 
preſerved from Death; or that uſeth Divination ; 
the original Word 2Dp ſignifies, as the learned 
Sehulten's remarks, ſagittis ſortibuſque diremit, 
He determined it by Lots or Arrows, and ſo 
denotes the ancient Beaopey7eie, or Divination 
Arrows; an Inſtance of which we have in the 
King of Babylon, Ezek. xxi. 21, 22. Or an Ob- 
ſerver of Times; the Word ſignifies that kind 
of Divination that was made by obſerving the 
Face of the Heaven, the Motion or Figure of 


the Clouds, the Paſſage and Appearance of Me- 


Deut. xviii. 9.— 12. + M. Nev. p. 448, 449- 
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teors, Thunders, Lightnings and the like ; or an 
Enchanter, the Word ſeems to point out one 
who foretold lucky or unlucky Days; or 4 
Witch, or à Charmer, or à Conſulter with fami- 
har Spirits, properl y the e b%,ẽ g of the 
Greeks ; or a Wizard, or a Necromancer, Heb, 
be that enquires of the Dead, an Inſtance of 
which we have in the Witch of Endv. All 
that do theſe Things are *an Abomination to the 
Lord , and becauſe of theſe Abominations the Lord 
thy God doth drive them out before thee, 

* Pliny tells us, it had its firſt riſe undoubt- 
edly in Perſia, and it is certain that it was ve 
anciently in Fgypf, in one or more of the dif- 
ferent Species of it, and in high Repute eyen -- 
before Foſepb's Time, or his Appearance at the 
Egyptian Court. For when Pharaoh had dreamt 
bis two Dreams, it came to paſs in the Mornin 15 
that his Spirit was troubled, and he ſent and c 
ed for all the Magicians of Egypt, and all the. 
wiſe Men thereof . The Word D b we ren- 
der Magicians is of an uncertain Original, Mr. 
Fuller 7 thinks it comes from 9 Sculpfir, He 
carved” or engraved, becauſe theſe Magicians 
made uſe of certain ſuperſtitious Charakter, Fi- 
gures or Images, in performing their Operations; 
though if — Wall e Paar ent th en- 
graving Tool, I ſhould rather think that theſe 
S7:t5571 point out the ancient Hieroglyphifts of 
Egypt, who uſed to repreſent Gods, and Men, 
and Things by emblematical Figures, and made 


Y 1.30. e. 1. 1 G, 8. t Miſcel. Sac. I. 5. c. 11. 
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uſe of theſe kind of Draughts in their magical 
Operations to make them appear the more won- 
derful. And I think there is little doubt but 
that the monſtrous Figures of the EgyptianGods, 
and great Part of their ſtupid Idolatry and beaſt 
Worſhip, took its riſe from theſe hieroglyphical 
Characters. I ſhould rather make the Word a 
a compoſit one, and derive it from the two 
Caldee ones YN videre, intueri, and X20 ca- 
davera, ofa, to denote thoſe kind of Magicians 
that con/ulted the Bones and Bodies of the Dead, 
and who are faid in Scripture, * Bn» 58 957 
to inquire and 4 Counſel of the Dead. Ho- 
ever, whatſoever may be the Original of the 
Name, their Company and their Employment 
abundantly prove, they are rightly termed Ma- 
gictans, They are joined with wiſe Men, A. 
ftrologers, Southſayers, Sorcerers, and others of 
the kke Cattle in many Places. They had their 
So), their /ecret hidden Tricks and Practices. 
+ They were uſed to diſcover ſecret Things and 
to 1 Dreams. They were employed by 
Pharaoh, not only to interpret his Dreams, but 
to counter- act the Miracles of Moſes, which 
they did by producing Serpents, turning Water 
into Blood, and bringing up Frogs; and after- 
wards confeſſed them to be mere magical Tricks 
and Deceptions, when finding themſelves unable 
to produce Lice, as Moſes had done, they cried 
out: | This is the Finger of God; an evident 


Deut. xviii. 11. t Gen, xli. 8. Dan. iv. 7. 
1 Exod. viii. 19. | 
| Acknow- 
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Acknowledgement, that what they had before 
done, were mere Tricks of Deluſion, Subtlety 


* 


Theſe kind of Perſons were in Egypt before 
Joſeph's Time, and in great repute too, other- 
wiſc Pharaoh, had never ſent for them on the 
Occaſion of his Dream, and are joyned with 
the wijſe Men, as Perſons themſelves highly re- 
ſpected for their Wiſdom, * The Author of 
the Apocryphal Book of Enoch, ſeveral Remains 
of which are preſerved by G. Syncellus, and put 
together by the learned Fabricius, carries up the 
Invention of magick Arts to the antediluvian 


Times, and gives a fabulous Account of their 


Original, Several of the Fathers, ſuch as Fuſtin, 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Lattantius, 
and others were of the ſame Opinion. + San- 
chomatho carries up Incantations and the Art of 
divining higher than the Flood, and aſcribes 
them to Chryſor or Vulcan. The 4 Author of 
the Recognitions of St. Clement ſays, that Cham 
taught the Magick Arts to Meſraim his Son, and 


that Nimrod, the Græcian Ninus, learned it 


from him. 


Aſtrology or Divination by obſerving the Mo- 


tions and Situations of the Stars ſeems to be one 


Cod. Pſeud. Vet. Teſt. p. 183 185. 

+ Ov Sure n N fung Aryes ννEſÿ. A ee x; partes. 
Apud Præp. E. I. 1. c. 10. 

t Ex quibus unus Cham nomine, cuidam ex filiis ſuis, qui 
Meſraim appellabatur, a quo Ægyptiorum et Perſarum ducitur 
genus, male compertam magicæ artis tradidit diſciplinam. L. 4. 
j. 27. 29. Cotel. apud Edit, Cleric. 
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of the moſt ancient kinds of Magick; for a; 
they thought them Gods, it was but natural 
for one Superſtition to lead inta another, and 
to conclude that they governed the Afﬀairs 
of the World, and that their Poſitions and ya- 
rious Aſpects one towards another, and this 
Earth, might prognoſticate this and «the other 
Event. Diodorus Siculus tells us from the 
Egyptian Prieſts, that Belus the Son of Neptune 
led a Colony of Egyptians into Babylon, amongſt 
whom he appointed Prieſts like thoſe in Egyyr, 
called by the Baby/onrans, Chaldeans, who made 
Obſervations on the Stars, in Imitation of the 
Egyptian Prieſts, Naturaliſts and Aftrologers 
2 making theſe aſtrological Magicians 
ſome hundred Years older than Joſeph. And 
elſewhere he tells us, + that they have pre- 
ſerved Accounts of the Situation and Motions 
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of the Stars through an incredible Number of 
Years, and that fem ancient Times they have 
been extremely diligent and exact in theſe 
Things, obſerving the Motions, Periods and 
Stations of the Planets, and the reſpective Powers 
of each in the Generation of Animals, and 
how they operate in the Production of Good 
or Eil; that they oftentimes foretel the ſeveral 
Events of Mens Lives that ſhall happen to 
them, and fignify before-hand the Corruption 
or enſuing Plenty of the Fruits of the Earth, 
and the Diſeaſes that ſhall happen in common 
to Men and Cattle ; that they foreknow by the 
Obſervation of a long Series of Time, Earth- 
quakes, Inundations, the Riſe of Comets, and 
many other Things, that ſeems to the Genera- 
lity to ſurpaſs human Knowledge, The Reader 
will obſerve how exactly theſe Things agree 
with the Scripture Account of the ancient Ma- 
gicians, Obſervers of Times, Wizards, Witches 
and the like, and that by the Account of the 
Egyptians themſelves they are near as ancient as 
the Foundation of their Kingdom, long before 
Joſeph was born. And there is nothing more 
evident from the Scripture Hiſtory, than that 
all the ſeveral Kinds of Magick had ſpread them- 
elves over Egypt, Canaan and the neighbouring 
Nations, long before the Iſraelites coming out 
of Egypt, and did not owe their great ſpread to 
Joſeph, or the Conqueſts of Se/etris after the 
Times of Solomon. 


I ſhall 


. I ſhall only add on this Article, that where. 


as he ſays: All zohich, viz, Chemiſtry, natural 


Magick, and occult experimental Philoſophy, 
they kept as deep Secrets to themſelves, and made 
them paſs with the Vulgar for Miracles, Revela- 
tion, Prophecy, and immediate divine Diſcovery : 
"Tis not altogether true, They were ingdecd 
pretty cloſe and retentive of their Knowledge, 
and not over-fond of telling all they knew to 
others. And this reſervedneſs they ſhewed not 
only to the Vulgar of their own Country, but 
even to the karned Foreigners, that came to 
them for Inſtruction. Tis well known that 
Pythagoras went through a Courſe of Probation 
in Egypt * of twenty two Years long, + that 


he endured there great Scverities, went through 


all their Diſcipline ; that upon receiving Letters 
from Amaſis the Egyptian King, at the Inſtances 
of Polycrates Tyrant of Samos, to the Egyp- 
tian Prieſts, to be admitted to their Doctrine, 
thoſe of Heliopolis ſent him to Mempbis, thoſe 
of Memphis to Diqſpolis, who through Fear of 
the, King with great Difficulty at laſt admitted 
him to their Sacrifices and Studies ; but not 'till 


they had made him undergo a very ſevere Pe- 


* Avo dn Y eu ein kde T1 Arualoy & ms adurus d 
TUAsTw. lamhl. de vit. Pythag. c. 4. Edit. Kuſterr. 
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nance, and ſubmit to ſuch Hardſhips and 9 


Cuſtoms, contrary to all the Inſtitutions of 
Greece, as they imagined wonld have deterred 
him from his Purpoſe. I mention this to ob- 
ſerve, that the Egyptian Prieſts kept their My- 
ſteries not only from the Vulgar of their own 
Kingdom, but were with great Difficulty pre- 
vailed on to communicate them to the moſt 
confiderable Perſons of other Nations ; and the 
Reaſons were evident, partly becauſe they 
thought it unlawful to diſcloſe their ſacred My- 
ſeries to common Obſervation ; and partly be- 
cauſe as Foreigners could have no Claim to 
their Inſtructions, ſo their own common People 
were too much engaged in the Affairs of Huſ- 
bandry, Paſturage and Trade to attend to the 
Speculations and Doctrines of the Prieſts, and 
ſeem to have been excluded by Law from Com- 
merce and Correſpondence with them, The 
Colleges of the Prieſts were properly Colleges of 
Learning, in which the Wiſdom of Egypt 
did not think it proper that the People of the 
lower Claſſes ſhould have their Education; not 
ſo much to keep up in them a Notion of prieſtly 
Miracles, Revelation and Prophecy, as to pre- 
ſerve them from neglecting their reſpective Pro- 
feſſions, to which the Law of that Country had 
confined them. So that it was the civil Con- 
ſtitution that confined kuowledge within the 
Cloyſters and Temples of the Prieſts, whych 
abſolutely forbid the Intermixture of one Claſs 
of Men with another, and tranſlating Men from 

. the 
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© the Plow, the Field, and the mechanical Arts 


the 1 of their Myſteries and Philoſophy, 
And therefore * the Children in Egypt received 
ſuch an Education as was ſuitable to the Pro- 
feſſion and Condition of the Parents, and v 
few amongſt them were taught the Uſe of Let- 
ters, the Children of the Prieſts and thoſe of 
the Artiſts only excepted ; and therefore it 
was not in the Prieſts Power, had they been 
ever ſo willing, by the Conſtitution of Egypt, to 
communicate their Knowledge and Arts to the 
common People. 

Not that the Egyptian Prieſts were always 
thus uncommunicative to Foreigners. Many of 
the principal Greeks, moſt remarkable for Wiſ- 
dom and Learning travelled into Egypt, to be 
inſtructed in their Cuſtoms, Laws, and Learn- 
ing. Orpheus, Muſeus, Melampus, Daedalus, 
Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, Pythagoras, Eu- 
daxus, Democritus of Abdera, Oenopides and others, 
ſojourned amongſt them, learned many of their 
Laws, were informed of their religious Rites and 
Ceremonies, learnt Aſtrology and Aſtronomy, 
and brought away with them into Greece many 
uſeful Diſcoveries. And indeed moſt of the Re- 
ligions and Myſteries practiced by the Greeks 
were originally from Egypr, and introduced 
either by native Egyptians, or by Greeks who 
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had been in Egypt for Inſtruction; a large Ac- 
count of which may be ſeen in * Diodrrus and 


other Writers. 


And as they ſometimes cominunicated their 
Knowledge to Foreigners, ſo neither did t 
make it all paſs for Revelation and Prophecy 
with their own common People at home, 
+ Herodotus tells us, that with regard to Divi- 
nation, it was an Art that they affirmed could 
be attributed to no Man, but belonged to cer- 
tain of the Gods; a plain Intimation, that they 
alowed that their Skill in other Things was 
2 to other Cauſes than divine Revelation 
iſcovery. And accordingly I he tells us, 
hat thoſe _ dealt in Prodigies amongſt them, 
obſerved and wrote down what Events happened 
after any of them; and that whenever there 
was a Prodi y of like nature, they preſently 
judged that a like Event would ſuccerd it. And 
Diodorus in the Paſſage before cited expreſly aſ- 
ſures us, that great Part of the Skill of the E- 
gyptian Magicians was derived, not from the 
Gods, or any ed Revelation — them; 
otions, Periods, and Stations of 
che Stars; and hey from . were "0 
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to calculate Nativities,, and to foretell many 


Things that would happen to Fruits, and Cat- 
tle, and Men. Aſtrology was their avowed 
Profeſſion, to their Skill in which they expreſly 
attributed theſe and the like Diſcoveries. N24 
Agrecable to this is the Anſwer made by the 
Magicians; Aſtrologers, Sorcerers and Chaldeans 
to Nebuchadnezzar, d ing of them to ſhew 
him his Dream which he had forgotten, and 
the Interpretation of it: * The Chaldeans an- 
ſwered before the King and ſaid, there is not a 
Man upon the Earth, \that can fhew the! King's 
Matter; therefore there in no King, Lord, ur 
Ruler that afed ſuch Things at any Magician, or 
Aſtrologer, or Qulatan. And it is a rare Thing 
that the King requireth, and there is none other 
that can ſherw it before the Ning. except the Goas, 
whoſe Droelhng is not with Fleſh : Maiply hereby 
declaring, that they pretended to no Divine Re- 
velation and Diſcovery, and that their Skill, 
whateyer it was, in Dreams, was derived from 
quite different Cauſes. And indeed all ancient 
Writers, that ſpeak of the Egyptian Prieſts, ce- 
lebrate them for + their. Wiſdom, and Learning, 
and Piety to their Gods, and aſcribe their Pre- 
dictions of future Events, not to immediate di- 
vine Diſcoveries, but to. Aſtrology, Inſpection of 
Sacrifices, long Obſervation and Experience. And 
therefore it will be incumbent, on this Philoſo- 
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pher to juſtify bis Character, and clear himſelf 


from the 8 of Invention, Miſrepreſen- 
tation, and Ignorance, to produce ſome 

and authentick Proofs, that the Egyptian rim 
made their Skill in Chemiſtry, nne 


and occult experimental Philoſophy, all pa/5 3.75 
the Vulgar for Miracles, Revelation, "WES A 
ond immediate RY 5 iſeavery. ' 

s E 0 T. XII * 


of the | Auiquity of the Egyptian Sg tions,; 


A Farther Crime, mp which the Philoſo- 
her cha oſeph is, that by enriching 
Prieſts of ee 44 was the Occaſion of 
thoſe Superſtitions, which the Egyptians after- 
wards ſpread and propagated throughout their 
conquered Nations. His Words are: He 
had managed Matters ſo well, as to have divided 
* the whole Power and Property of, Egypt be- 
% tween the Church and the Crown. And this 
** laid the Foundation of all the Superſtition in 
" 975 and of the vaſt Power and In uence 
* of the Prieſts Pie in after Ages. For the 
" «Prieto being now hereditary, and the Prieſts 
* inveſted with a vaſt Property in Lands, inde- 
benden of . the Croun; this gave them an Op. 

* portunity and Power to work up the People into 
© the higheſt and groſſeſt Degrees of Superſtition, 
and into an abſolute blind Obedience and Ręſg- 

nation to themſelves.”  . 
H h 2 The 


448) 

The Reader will obſerve that he here aſctibes 
the Origin of the Fzy/tian Superſtitions to theſe 
Cauſes; Joſeph's 7 the 1hole Power, and 
Preperty of Egypt between the Church and the 
Crown, his making the Prieſthood hereditary, and 
n the Prieſts with a unt Property in Lands, 
independent on. the Crown. Now it hath been 
already prooved, that the Prieſthood was here- 
ditary before Fojeph's Time, that he inveſted the 
Prieſts with no Lands which they had not be- 
fore, and that by ſettling the Lands between the 
Crown and People, he rendred it impoſſible that 
the Prieſts Property in Lands ſhould ever be 
encreaſed: And therefore as Joſeph did none of 
theſe Things which this Plyloſopher charges him 
with, he did not, could not lay the Foundation 
of all the Superſlitions in, Egypt, nor of that 
blind Rejignation to their Prieſts, which he affirms 
they lad wrought the. People into. Nay, if Super- 

ſtition encreaſcs in proportion to the Lands and 

Riches of the Pricſts, Fo/eph took the moſt ef- 

fectual Method in the World to prevent the pro- 

greſs of Superſtition, by drying up the Sources 

of it, and fo tying up the Lands of Egypt, as 

that during the Continuance of the Law which 

he procured, they could never be alienated from 

the Prince and People. .. And ſuppoſing it true, 
that the Prieſts 77dependent Property and imere- 

dible Riches gave them an Opportunity 2 wort 

wh the People into the higheſt and greſſeſt Degrees 

of Superſtition, it will then follow, that if the 

Prieſts had hs Property and theſe Riches ſeveral 

| | | Ages 


* 


N 
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Ages before Joſeph, they had alſo this Power 
and Opportunity to work up the People into 
theſe groſs Degrees of Superſtition, juſt fo many 
Ages before his Time. The former I have al- 
ready proved, and therefore the latter follows 
from his own Way of arguing by necefſary and 
undeniable Conſequence. But not to inſiſt on 
this, I would farther obſerve: 

That his Suppoſition, that the Superſtitions 
of Egypt took their Riſe from this ſuppoſed Set- 
tlement of Joſeph, appears to be without any 
Foundation, and argues his want of Obſervation, 
Reading, and all kind of Learning ; for that it 
may be made appear, extremely probable at leaſt, 
if not abſolutely certain, that the Supe rſtitions 
of Egypt were many of them much more 
ancient that the Times of Joſeph, Let us at- 
tend to the Account both of facred and profane 
Hiſtory, 

We find that the Corruptions of Mankind 
began early after the very Creation, and that 
in particular in the Days of Enoch, the Son of 
Seth, the Poſterity of Cain began to aſſume to 
themſelves divine Characters and Appellations. 
For thus J underſtand the Text: * Then began 


Men to call upon the Name of the Lord: Or as 


the Margin renders it: To call themſelves by the 
Name of the Lord, ii e. to aſſuine to themſthves 
the Name of oN Elobim, or Gods; , EL, 


or ELA being one of the Names of Jebovab, 


who was ZR "TR God of Gods. - And that 
Gen. iv. 26. 


Hh 3 this 
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this is the true Meaning of this Paſlage appears 
to me from the ſixth Chapter, which is evidently 
2 Continuation of what was faid in this laſt 
Clauſe of the Fourth ; the fifth Cha „ CON- 
taining the Genealogy, interrupting the Series of 
the Hiſtory, Then began Men to call themſelves by 
the Name of Jehovah, viz, Elohim.“ And it came 
to paſs when Men began to multiply on the Earth, 
and Daughters were born to them, that the Sons 
of Ged c ² n 112, The Sons of theſe Lon, 
of theſe Perſons who firſt called «themſelves 
El oni, took them Wives of all which they 
choſe : Or rather, took by Violence from every Man 
the Wives which they choſe, Theſe Elobim' were 
Men of great Strength, and à gigantick Stature. 
For thus it follows: ＋ In thoſe Days there were 
Giants in the Earth ; if the Word B37 is to 
be rendred, Giants. I rather think it ſignifies 
Men of Rapine and Violence. ©) properly ſig- 
niſies 70 fall; and from hence in a figurative Senſe 
40 fall on any Perſon, or in an hoſtiſe Manner to 
invade him. Thus it is uſed 70. 


xi. 7. 80 
that the Sons of theſe Elohim 1 | 


who invaded the Property of others, and þ filled 
the Earth 191th Violence. Theſe were the mighty 
Aen, ThE HEROS of great Strength, from of 
old, Men of Renown, famous in theſe ancient 
Times for their Authority and Power. 

This Interpretation of the Words, I think to 
be the true one; and it is favoured by Fonathan's 
Paraphraſe, who gives this turn to the Expreſ- 

Gen. vi. 1, 2. f Gen. vi. 44 1 Gem vi. 11. 
2 | 3 $9 ſion, 
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fon; Then began Men to call themſelves by the 

Name of the Lord, In thoſe Days they began 
eto err, and make themſelves Idols, and named 

« their Idols by the Name of the Word of the 
„Lord; and * St. Ferom tells us, that moſt of 
the Hebrews give this turn to it, that then firſt, 
Idols avere framed in the Name and Likeneſs of 
the Lord. Amongſt the modern Jewiſb Inter- 
preters, Kimchi, Farchi, and others, give the 
lame Senſe of the Text ; and I do not ſee how 
we are to underſtand the common Verſion : 
Then began Men to call on the Name of the Lord ; 
for ſurely it can never be true, that at the Birth 
of Enoch, or 23 5 Yearsafter the Creation, Men 
began fir to call on the Name of the Lord; fot 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that Adam, Abel, 
and Seth were long before this the Worſhipers 
of the true God. The true Meaning therefore 
I think- is, - Then began Men to call themſehves 
ELoy1M, a Name of Jebovab, of which we 
ſhall ſoon ſind there was a Tradition preſerved 
amongſt the Heathen themſelyes ; and fa the 
Sons of the ELon 1M will be the immediate De- 
ſcendents of theſe Elabim. And this will ex- 

ſuit the Time and Circumſtances of the 

Hiſtory, the Thread of which is reſumed at the 
ſixth Chapter. And it came to paſi when Men 
began to multiply on the Face of the Earth, when 
the common Race of Mankind began to grow 
numerous, and Daughters were born'to them, 
the Sons of the Elohim or Gods took by Violence 


9 Queſt, ig Gen. 775 Edit. Plant, 
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the Daughters of Men for Wives, from every Man 
juſt as they choſe or fancied them, Now Men 
muſt have begun to grow numerous about this 
Time, that the Sons of the Gods married; for 
this will bring us down-to the fourth Genera- 
tion, or better than 400 Years after the Creation; 
and by this Means Ne World became corrupted 


by Valenz and Leudneſs. And I think that 


the Account given of them by the Hiſtorian, 


that they were the mighty Men from of old, Men 
of the Name, as the Hebrew expreſles it, famous 


and remarkable from ancient Ages, points them 


out as the moſt ancient Gods, and Heroes; a ſup- 
poſition that we ſhall ſee. preſently confirmed by 
the Teſtimony, of profane Hiſtory. _ | 
How ſoon Idolatry came into the World after 
the Flood, is nat eaſy to determine. If it was 
practiced before i it, Noab and his Poſterity y, that 
were with him in the Ark, could not be ignorant 
of it; and it is probable that ſome of his Family 
might bring too much of the idolatrous Diſpo- 
ſition out 2 the old World into the new. The 
xl ws place the Beginning of Idolatry after the 
ood in the Days of Peleg, and it is highly 
robable, that üg Mankind continued one 
ih a under the Conduct of Noah, who was 
a righteous Man, there was no open Separation 
from the Worſhip of the one true God. But 
ſoon after the Dierkien, Superſtition publickly 


appeared, and bewitched the renate 8 Mun. 
kind with her Sorceries. | 
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_ 'Tis a conſtant Tradition amongſt the Jets, 
that when Abraham lived in Chaldea, he op- 
poſed the Idolatries of that Country, and was 
for that Reaſon forced to leave it, under the 
Direction of Providence, He determined, ſays 
*oſephus to innovate, and alter the common te- 
ceived Opinion of God, and firſt dared publiekly 
to declare, that God was the only Creator of the 
Univerſe, and on this Account the Chaldeans 
and other inhabitants of Meſopotamia moved a 
Sedition againſt him, on which he thought pro- 

to remove from them, and poſſeſſed C anaan 
by the Will and Aſſiſtance of God, + Philo alſo 
tells us, that the moſt ancient Perſon of Fewrſh 
Nation was by birth a Chaldean, his Father an 
Aſtronomer,one of thoſe who were converſant in 
the mathematical] Science, who thought the Stars, 
and the whole Heaven and the World to be Gods. 
t Maimonides ſpeaks of it as an univerfally xnown 
Thing, that Abraham was educated in the Za- 
bian Belief, which held that there was no God 
belides the Stars. He farther tells us from the 
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ancient Annals, and from the Books of the Zabii, 
a Tranſlation of which into Arabict was extant 
in his own Time, that expreſly affirm, that 
the Stars were divine, t the Sun was the 
pn Gab that the five Planets were Deities, 
the two Luminaries the greater ones, and 
that Abroham differed from them, and athrmed 
there was another Creator beſides the Sun, — 
wa therefore * the King impriſoned him 
at length baniſhed hm into the ut rn 
of the Eaſt, after having confiſcated all his 
Effects. He adds, that thoſe ancient Zabii 
erected Images to the Stars, golden Images to 
the Sun, and ſil ver ones to the Moon. The 
b + Matometans alſo have the ſame Tradition that 
| Abraham was an Idolater, but that being con- 
l | verted he broke the Idols of the Chaldeans in 
Pieces, and was for this Reaſon caſt into the 
Fre, where he miraculouſly eſcaped burning, 
This is alſo taken notice —— — 
H de, * that Abraham was educated in Idol 
and thrown by Nimrod intoa Furnace of Fire, 
caching againſt it, after his Converſion from She 
. And indeed the Thing is certain, that 4 cou 


1 Res ipſum incarceraverit ; (ed hoe nibil obſtante iple per. pre 
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iraham was brought up in Superſtition, becauſe 
his Anceſtors were Idolaters? as appears from 


the Author of the Boak of Foſhma, who tells us, 
that Joſhua a little before his Death ſaid unto 
all the People: * Dur Fathers dwelt on the other 
fide the Flood in old Time, even Terah the Father 
if Abraham, and the Father of Nahor, and they 
— of ; and therefore he exhortsthem: 
ut away the Gods, which your Fathers ſerved, 
2 other Side of the Flood and in E gs And And 
indeed no Reaſon can be 
ham's being commanded of to leave 2 
tive Country, ſo probable, as that it was u 
— of the prevailing Idolatries there, and 
. him from the growing Infection | 
of 


Ti alſo certain, that in the Time of Ara- 
bam's Grand-Son Jacob, the Chalarans had their 
Images, ſince Rachel, + upon her leaving her 
Father Laban, took away with her the Family 
Gods and Images, which Jacob afterwards purged 
out of his Family, and under an Oak by 
Shechem. It plainly appears from theſe Ac- 
counts, that Idolatry was ſeveral Ages before 
the Time of Foſeph in Chaldæa, and had greatly 
r prevailed amongſt the Poſterity of Sem. And 
4 conſidering the known Diſpoſition of Cham, and 
ws of the Egyptians his Poſterity, there is not the 
leaſt Reaſon to imagine they were more free 
from this Impiety, than the Deſcendents of the 
other Sons of Naah. And that Cham's Poſterity 


* Joſh, xxiv. 2, 14. | + Gen, xxxi. 34 38. 
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Promiſe: In the fourth Generation they ſi 
. come. hither again, for the Iniquity of the Amo- 
. rites is not full; plainly intimating that their 
Iniquities were now many; one principal one 

of which was, as we ſind by theiggfter Hiſtory, 
their many and foul Idolatries, the fruitful and 
conſtant Source of the greateſt and moſt profli- 
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by (anaan were much infected with it, ap- 
pears extremely probable, from the Declarati- 


on of God to Abraham, in that celebrated 


gate Immoralitics; according to the excellent 


Obſervation of the Author of the Book of W;/- 

am: + The wwor ſhiping of Idols not to be named, 
or mean Idols, is the Beginning, the Cauſe, and 
be Endofall Ewi. 


But to come nearer to the Egyptians, When 


. Abraham came into the Country of the Pbi- 
Iiſtines, who were of Egyptian Original, he 
tells Abimelech their King, that the Reaſon 
of his conpealing 


his Wife under the Cha- 
rafter of his Siſter was: {| Becauſe I thought 
ſurely the Fear of God is not in this Place; of 


that they did not worſhip the true God. Nor 
_ Is there any one Circumſtance in their Hiſtory 


to induce us to believe they did; Dagen, the 
God whom they principally worſhipped, being 


s ancient as Cronus, and his own Brother. 


As to the Egyptians, the Fewwiſp Writings, 


ſacred and Þ profane, repreſent them as a very 


werful and flouriſhing People, and as in- 


_ feted with Idolatry and Superſtition before 


Gen. xv. 16. + Wiſd. of Sol. xiv. 27. Gen. xx. 11 
Vid. Hotting. de uſu Ling. Orient. p. 322. 323. 
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the Prime Miniſtry. of oeh. As early as 
Abraham's Tine — his Primers 
and when Jeſeph was firſt-brought down into 
Egypt, we read of bis Guards and Captains, 
bis chief Butler and Baker, the Celebration 
of his Birth-day;'-and of be iviſe Men and 
Magicians of Egypt, the Prieſts and their 
landed Eſtates; numerous Cities, and in par- 
ticular that of On, rendered by the ſeventy 
Heliopolis, or the City of the Sum, becauſe of 
the Worſhip there paid him. . Joſephus tells 
us, that Arabum on his going down to E- 
gypt found the Egyptians uſed very different 
Cuſtoms from one another, that they def- 
piſed each others eſtabliſhed Rites, and were 
Enemies to one another on this Account; and 
that in his Conferences with them he ſhewed 
great Contempt of what they ſaid about their 


particular Cuſtoms, and ſhewed them to be 


vain, and to have nothing of Truth in them; 
plainly referring to their different religious 
Opinions, the Diverſity of their Gods, and 
ſacred Ceremonies. Philo, in his Life of 
WW. relates, that When Jacob ſaw the 

Vaggons that were come from Egypt, to car- 
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ry him and his Family down into that Coun- 
try, his Joy was abated thro Fear leaſt they 
ſhould- depart from their ancient Principles 
and Cuſtoms; becauſe he knew the Slippery 
Nature of Youth, and the ' Diſpoſition of 
Strangers to Vice; eſpecially as Egypt was 
blind with Reſpect to the true God, becauſe 
they had formed ereated and mortal Thing; 


into Gods. This is agreeable to the Account 
of Sacred Hiſtory 


„which aſſures us, that 
when Jeſeph entertained his Brethren in E- 
yt, twas at three ſeparate Tables, one for 
imſelf, ore for 3 and one for 
the Egyptiant; * the Egyptians mipht 
not eat Bread with 42 — for thet it 
an Abomination to the Egyptians. And after 
the Deſcentof his Father and Brethren, he or- 
ders them upon their Appearance before Pha- 
raoh, if he ſhould ask them what Occupation 

were of, to anſwer him, that + their 
Trage had been about Cattle, becauſe every 
Shepherd is an Abomination to the Egyptians. 
der r 55 every Shepherd of Goat and Sheep; 
for ſdex is never I think uſed of the /arger 
Cattle, ſuch as Horſes, Neat, Aſſes, Camels, 
and the like. And as theſe Sort of Shepherds 
fed on the Sheep and Goats of their Flocks, 
hence they are ſaid to be an Abomination 10 
the Egyptians, in like Manner as Sacrifices of- 


„Gen. Mil. 32. 1 Gen. xi. 34. 
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fered of thoſe Beaſts are expreſly called the 
Abomination of the Egyptians : f We ſhall 
facrifice, ſays Moſes to Pharaoh, the Abomi- 
nation of the Egyptians before their Eyes, and 
will they not ſtone us 7 i. e. as Sir Jaac News 
ton F obſerves, they ſhould facritice Sheep or 
Oxen contrary to the Religion of Egypt. For 
25 Diodorus aſſures us, the Sheep and the Goat 
were a the ſacred Beaſts of the Egyp= 
trans; and 7 OI tells us, that the 
Sheep was fa to ſome of the Egyptians; 
1. Goat to others; who — did 
not kill them, and that twas unlawful to fa- 
crifice.a Cow as being ſacred to Js, and that 
they worſhip them with peculiar: Venerationy 
and that therefore no Egyptian Man or Wo- 
man will ſalute a Greek on the Mouth, or 
uſe a Knife, a Spit, or Pot, that hath been 
made uſe of by them, © 
And agreeable to this early Account of 
Idolatry, Moſes ſpeaks of it as an old invete- 
rate Cuſtom amongſt the Egyptians, and not 
as a late Invention, that they practiced: all 
kind of Superſtitions. : Ze know, ſays he, 
bor «we hade dwelt in the Land of Egypt, and 
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came thro' the Nations ve have paſſed by. Ani 
ye bave ſeen their Abominations and their Idols, 
Wood, Stone, Silver and Gold. And therefore 
he cautions them: * Take good Heed unto your. 
ſelves, leaft ye corrupt yourſehves, and make you 
a Grauen Image, the Similitude of any Fi. 
gure, the Takeneſs of Male or Female, ile 
Likeneſs of am Beaſt that is on the Earth, ile 
Likeneſs of any Fowl that flieth in the Air, 
the Likeneſs of any Thing that creepeth on the 
Ground, the 5 of any Fiſh that is in the 
Waters beneath the Earth; and leaſt when 
thou hft up thine Eyes unto Heaven, and when 
thou jeeft the Sun, and Moon, and Stars, even 
all the Hoſt of Heaven, thou ſhouldjt be driven 
torwor ſhip and ſerve them. The very Picture this 
of Egypt, which had their Gods, dead Per- 
ſons deified; Male and Female, and nume- 
rous Images of them, and worſhipped as 
Deities, Bulls, Cows, Sheep, Goats, Dogs, 
Cats, Birds, the Ibis and Hawk, Serpents, 
Crocodiles, River Horſes, together with the 
Sun and Moon, and Stars of Heaven. And 
therefore Moſes adds :. But the Lord hath 
talen you, and brought you forth out of the 
Iron Furnace, even wt of Egypt, to be unto 
him a People of Inheritance, as ye are ibis 
Day. Plainly intimating their Redemption 
ſrom theſe Egyptian Idolatries, to be a pecu- 
liar Kingdom to himſelf, And in Truth, 
that worſhip of all Sorts almoſt of Brute 
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Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes and Reptiles, which was 
ſo peculiar to Egypt, was fo horridly abſurd and 
ſtupid, as that it could never enter into the 
Heart of a Legiſlator to forbid it; unleſs he had 
been himſelf a Witneſs to theſe mean and mon- 
ſtrous Impieties. Hence with great Propriety 
the Preface to the Ten Commandmants runs: 
I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out 
of the Land of Egypt, out of the Houſe of Bondage. 


Then is immediately ſubjoin d: + Thou ſhalt 


have no * Gods before me. Thou ſhalt not 
make unto thee raven Image, or any Likeneſs 
of any Thing thr 4 in . 8 or 2 
= Earth beneath, or that is in the Waters 
under the Earth, Thou ſhalt not bow down thyjelf 
to them nor ſerve them. The Remark of + Philo 
here is juſt: That God rightly lead the Jews 
into the Wilderneſs, from the midſt of theſe per- 
nicious Cuſtoms, that obtain'd in the Cities of E- 
Opt. And after having given a particular Account 
of their abominable and ridiculous Idolatries, he 
adds : || That God took away theſe Kinds of Dei- 
hcation by the Holy Laws that he gave, and 
called Men to the Worſhip of himſelf, who 
alone is the true God. ö 


Exod. xx. 2. + Exod. xx. 3, 4, 5f. 
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There is alſo an excellent Paſſage of * Mat- 
monides to the ſame Purpoſe, who tells us from 
an ancient Book of the Zabian Superſtition, in- 
tituled, De Agricultura Fgyptiorum, that their 
ancient Wiſe-men and Prophets commanded, 
that they ſhould play on their Feſtivals with 
certain muſical Inſtruments before their Images, 
| becauſe the Gods do good to thoſe who act in this 
Manner, and largely reward them with long 
Life, by coy their Diſeaſes, by giving them 
a good Encreaſe of the Earth, and Plenty of 
Fruits from their Trees. After which he makes 
this juſt Obſervation: When theſe Opinions 
began to obtain and ſpread amongſt the Maelites 
in Egypt, it pleaſed God through his great Mer- 
cies towards us, to root out theſe Errors out of 
our Minds, and to take away theſe Labours 
from our Bodies, by aboliſhing theſe painful 
and unprofitable Actions. He gave us his Law 
4 the Hand of Moyes, who ſhewed us in the 
ame of God, that if we worſhipped the Stars 
and other heavenly Bodies, the Rain ſhould ceaſe, 


Dicunt, ſapientes et prophetas ipſorum ant 
. 


ut diebus feſtis certis inſtrumentis muſicis coram imagini 
eo quod Dii illis, qui hæc faciunt, benefaciant, et amplas remu- 
nerationes largiantur — Cum igitur tantopere opiniones iſtæ di- 
vulgari et obtinere ccepiſſent, plaquit Deo O. M. pro immenſa 
ſua erga nos miſe ia, errores iſtos ex animis noſtris evellere, 
et tantos labores a corporibus noſtris, per laborioſarum et inuti- 
lium iſtarum actionum abolitionem, auferre ; deditque nobis 

ſuam per manum Moſis P. M. qui nobis in Dei nomine 
indicavit, ſi aſtra ali corpora cæleſtia coluerimus, Pluviam 
ceſſaturam, c. Fundamentum enim legis eſt, opinionem illam 
ex animis hominum tollere, memoriamque ejus extirpare. Mor. 
| Nevoc. p. 428, 429. 
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the Earth ſhould be barren, the Trees ſhould not 
yield their Fruits, and beſides other various 
Evils, that Life itſelf ſhould be cut of; contrary 
to what thcſe Worſhippers of Idols preached to 
Men, to perſwade others to worſhip them. 
For it is the Foundation of the Law, to extir- 
te this Opinion out of Men's Minds, and abo- 

the Memory of it, 
And indeed the Nature of the Jew;/þ Law is 
ſuch, that it plainly appears to have been prin- 
oy calculated in oppoſition to the reigning 
Idolatries the Jetos had ſeen, and many of them 
practiced, during their continuance in Egypt. 
The very Sacrifices they offered of Ballocks, 
Sheep, and Goats, which were Holy 
the Egyptians, and the Objects of their Adora- 
tion, were appointed unqueſtionably as a Means 
to preſerve them from ever falling into thoſe 
Superſtitions, and in direct Oppoſition to them. 
And as the Law was in its whole Frame a very 
wiſe Proviſion and Guard againſt theſe Zabian 
Idolatries, as the appointing Rites in direct Op- 
poſition to them, was a more likely Method to 


event their relapſing into them, than a meer 
rohibition of them would have been; it was an 


to inſtitute theſe Kind of Ceremonies, and eſta- 
bliſh them by Law, For they are in their Na- 
ture worldly Ordinances belonging wholly to an 
external civil Polity, are certainly capable of an 
Eſtabliſhment by Law, and were neceſſury tothat 
Period, and in the Circumſtances of thoſe Times, 

| 111 to 
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to prevent more ſubſtantial and fatal Evils. And 
if my Reader will remember, that all theſe Kind 
of Injunctions in the Moſaicłk Law related to the 
external political Government of the Jeriſh Na- 
tion, he will eaſily ſee, that they are as con- 
ſiſtent with the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, 
conſidered as their Legiſlator, and the Former 
of their Republick, as any other Kind of good 
and neceſſary Laws, that are ſuited to the State 
and Times of any other particular Nation or 
Kingdom whatſoever, demonſſ rate the Care and 
Wiſdom of the Prince or Government that or- 
dains them, 25 

Indeed the Antiquity of the Egyptian Super- 
ſtitions may be abundantly proved from the 


Circumſtances of the Hebrews themſelves, who, 


as * Euſebius juſtly obſerves, as they encreaſed 
in Number, forgot the Principles of their Fore- 
fathers, and by converſing with the Egyptians, 
forgot the Piety and Virtue of their Anceſtors, 


and grew into ſuch a Reſemblance and Likeneſs 


of Manners with the Egyptians, as that 

ſeemed in reality in nothing to differ from them. 
And this Corruption by their Converſe with the 
Egyptians is frequently intimated in the ſacred 
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Thus Ezekiel: * They committed 
Whoregoms in Egypt, they committed Whoredoms 
in their N 3 . — — left ſhe her Whoredoms 
brought fr for in their Youth — they 
pour'd their — on her. She multiplied her 
Whoredoms in calling to remembrance the Days of 
her Youth, wherein ſhe plaid the Harlot in the 
Land of Egypt. And — after their Exodus 
from Egypt, God commands them by Moſes : 
+ They ſhall no more offer their Sacrifices unto 
Devils ; the Word properly ſignifies to Goats, 
and hence denotes thoſe deified dead Men, who 
were worſhipped under the Symbol of Goats, and 
who were themſelves repreſented with the Heads 
and Feet of Goats ; they ſhall no more offer their 
Sacrifices unto theſe Devils, after which they have 
gone a Whoreing. Theſe are Expreſſions, that 
can denote nothing elſe, but their falling into 
the Idolatries and Impieties of Egypt, almoſt as 
I as they were ſettled there, and which by 
nſequence demonſtrate, that theſe Idolatries 
were eſtabliſhed at this Time in that Country; 
and * Novelties, that took their Riſe from 
0 | , 
7 Fo highly probable, that amongſt other In- 
ſtances 22 the yoda of the Rgyptians, they 
| forced the Hfraelites to worſhip their Gods. 
This ſeems to be plainly intimated in that Paſ- 
ſage of Hoſea : + When Iſrael ævas a little Child, 
then I loved him, and called him ** Sen out of 
Egypt. They called them, viz. the Egyptians 
_-* Pzek., xxiii, 3, 8, 10. + Levit. xvii; 7. 1 Hoſ. xi. 1, 2. 
Ii 3 commanded 
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commanded them to appear before them, Then 
they went out from them, The ſr ael:ites after their 
Appearance before them went away. They ſa- 
crificed to Ba ALIM, and burnt Incenſe to Gra- 
ven-Images. During Fojepb's Power and In- 
tereſt in Egypt, they were preſerved from this 
Violence, but afterwards compelled to facrifice 
to all the Images and Gods of Egypi. Nor will 
this Suppolition ſeem at all improbable, when 
we conſider that Heathen Writers attribute their 
very Expulſion out of Egypr, amongſt other 
Cauſes to this, wiz. their differing from the 


eſtabliſhed Rites of Egypt. Drodorns, in the 
Extra#ts preferved by Photius, and which are 


publiſhed at the End of Vecbel's Edition of 
Diodbrus, tells us: That the Jews only will 
not unite and mix with any other Nation, and 
that their Anceſtors were driven out of all 
Egypt, as impious Perſons, and hated by the 
Gods.“ And in another ＋ Place: Anciently 
in Fgypt, there being ſome kind of peſtilential 
Diſorder in the Country, many of the Egyptians 
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imputed to their Gods the Cauſe of the Evil. For 
as there were many Strangers inhabiting amongſt 
them, uſing very different Cuſtoms in the ſacred 
Rites and Ceremonies, the ancient traditionary 
Honours paid to the Gods hereby grew into 
Neglect. The Inhabitants of the Country 
therefore ſuppoſed, that there would be no End 
of the Misfortune, unleſs they drove out theſe 
Foreigners; and upon their Expulſion moſt of 
them went into Judea under Moſes. ' The 
Reader will obſerve here a remarkable Teſti- 
mony to the Truth of the ſacred Hiſtory ; the 
Plague here ſpoken- of, the Remembrance of 
which had been kept up even to the Times of 
Diodorus, relating unqueſtionably to the De- 
ſtruction of the Cattle, and the Firſt- born in all 
the Families of the Kingdom, which was in 
reality the immediate Cauſe of their Diſmiſſion 
from Egypt, as both Moſes and Diodorus re- 
preſent it. Manetlo alſo re them, for 
their being of a different Religion from the EG- 
tians, as neither adoring their Gods, nor ab- 
ſtaining from thoſe Animals which the Egyptian 
counted ſacred, but killing and eating them all 
indifferently. And I think it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that as many of the Hebrews, amidit 
the general Corruptions of their Brethren, kept 
the Religion of their pious Anceſtors, they were 
in common on this Account uſed with great 
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Severity; the Egyptians being moſt tenacious 
of their ſacred Rites, and maintaining, as * Jam- 


Blicus declares, immoveably the Traditions they 
had received from their Anceſtors, The 
of the People however ſeem, partly by Force, 
partly by Imitation, and perhaps many of them 
through Badneſs of Diſpoſition, to have there- 
by entered into all the Superſtitions of the 
Country where they ſojourned. Hence ſoon 
after their Deliverance from it, they erected rhe 
Golden-Calf in imitation of the Egyptian Apis, 
built an Altar to it, proclaimed a ſolemn Feſti- 
val in honour of it, offered Sacrifices before it, ſung 
and danced, eat and got drunk, and committed 
Acts of Leudneſs in the Madneſs of their Mirth; 
＋. for Aaron had made them naked to their Shame. 
And theſe Extravagances and Impieties were 
exactly agrecable to thoſe Superſtitions that were 
made uſe of by the Egyptians, in the Worſhip 
of their Apis, as hath been ſhewn by learned 
Men, + who have wrote on this Subject. 
And as Magicians, Wiſemen, Interpreters of 
Dreams, and the like Kind of Cattle, were in 
high Reputation amongſt all the idolatrous Na- 
tions, and roſe naturally out of Idolatry and Su- 
perſtition, we find Pharaoh, King of Egypt, im- 
mediately applying to them for the Interpreta- 
tion of Big .— before ever he had heard 
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of Joſeph. * He ſent and called for all the Magi- 
cians of Egypt, and all the Wiſe-men thereof, but 
there 10as none that could interpret his Dreams. But 
when Joſeph had given the Solution of them, 
he cries out: / Can ue find ſuch a one as this is, 
o Man in whom is the Spirit of The Gops ! > 
His dealing with the Magicians was proof enough 
of his Idolatry ; for as Marmonides obſerves, 
+ every Magician is an Idolater. | 
Nay, Reader, that thou mayſt have no farther 
Doubt, I will now, to crown all, produce a 
Teſtimony, that the Philoſopher himſelf ſhould 
not be able to gainſay ; no leſs a Man than this 
very Philoſopher. He himſelf thus magiſterially 
pronounces : || The People during their long Stay 
in Egypt, for fix or ſeven ſucceſſfve Generations, 
lad been per fettly Egyptianized, they had been 
wrought into all the Manners, Cuſtoms and Uſages, 
and eſpecially into the falſe Rel gion and groſſſt 
Superſtitions of that enſlaved and ruined Nation. 
As they had feen nothing for two hundred Years 
together, but Miracles and Prodigies wrought by 
0 prieſty Magicians, they could concei ve of no 
r 


Way of receiving Information and Inſtruction 
from God, and might have been more properly 


called Egyptians than Iſraelites, fince they were 
f in every respect. Not to take notice 
of the Blunder of fix or ſeven ſucceſſtve Gene- 

rations, for in the fourth Generation the Iſraelites 
came out of Egypt into Canaan, I would ob- 


Gen. xli. 8. + xli. 38, 4 Mor. Nev. p. 445. 
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ſerve that he aſſerts, that during their long Stay 
in Egypt, they had been wrought into the falſe 
Religion and groſſeſt Superſtitions of the Egyp. 
tians. If then the length of their Stay in Egypt 
was the Occaſion of their being thus peric(tly 
Egyptianized, the falſe Religion and Superſti- 
tions of Egypt muſt have been eſtabliſhed there 
antecedent to their coming down into it. The 
I/raelites ſurely did not bring down theſc Super. 

itions with them, but found them there rcady 
prepared to their Hands ; for their long Stay in 
Egypt could be no Reaſon for their entering into 
the falſe Religion and Superſtitions of it, had not 
that falſe Religion and thoſe Superſtitions been 
practiced by the Egyptians, during the 1/raehtes 
long Stay amongſt them, He * puts this Mat- 
ter out of doubt by adding: That they had ſeen 
nothing for two hundred Years together but Mira- 
cles and Prodigies wrought by their prieſtly Ma- 
gictans; or as he expreſſes it elſewhere : For 
above two bundred Years after the Eftabliſhment 
of the Hierarchy there was a land of Miracles 
and Prodigies continually wrought by theſe bah 
Magicians, which- had ſuch an Effect upon the 
Iſraelites in the Courſe of two bundred and ten 
Zears, whilſt they remained in Egypt, that no- 
thing could influence them but Miracles. Now it 
the J/raclites had ſeen theſe prieſtly magical 
Wonders wrought in Egypt for the Space of 
210 Years, the Time of their Continuance there, 
they ſaw them wrought before what the Philo- 
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ſopher calls the Eſtabliſhment of the Hierarchy, 
For they came down in the ſecond Year of the 
Famine, and their Continuance in Egypt was 
but 210 Years in all; whereas according to the 
Philoſopher, it was not till the ſixth Year of the 
Famine that the Prieſthood was made heredi- 
tary, and independent, and the Hierarchy eſta- 
bliſhed. So that we have four Years Space, in 

which the TJraelites were accuſtomed to ſee no- 
thing elſe but prieſtly Prodigies before Fojeph's 
Eſtabliſhment of the Hierarchy, and therefore 
that Eſtabliſhment could not be the Reaſon of 
their ſeeing thoſe wonderful Sights. And if Jo- 
pb, as J hope hath been abundantly ſhewn, never 
did mint any ſuch Eſtabliſhment, but the 
Eſtabliſhment was made long before his coming 
down into Egypt, then that prieſtly Magick, 
which the Philoſopher ſpeaks of, was practiced 
long before the Deſcent of F: ofepb and his Bre- 
thren thither, if thoſe prieſtly Wonders took 
their Riſe from ſuch Eſtabliſhment. Had Jo- 
feb indeed been the Author of it, it might pro- 
bably have gradually helped Saperiden for- 
wards; but tis an impoſſible Suppoſition, that 
2 Nation ſhould be at once and in an Inftant 
brought into Subjection to à falſe Religion, 
prieſtly Deluſions, and unnatural Superſtitions; 
and therefore the Philoſopher's Conceſſion, 
which for once may be allowed to be 
avreeable to Truth and Fact, that the Muelites 
bad heard of nothing elſe but Prodigies and Won- 
* during the 210 Years of their Mode in 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, evidently demonſtrates that a falſe Re. 
ligion-and groſs Superſtition had been an old and 
inveterate Evil amongſt them, long before the 
Ifaelites Deſcent into that Country. | 
I hope the Reader will be abundantly con 
vinced by theſe Obſervations, how unjuſt the 


Charge againſt Yojeph is, that the Riſe of the 
Egyptian Superſtitions was owing to any Settle- 
ment made by him, when there is the ſtrongeſt 
Evidence to prove, that many of the moſt ab- 
ſurd and ſtupid of them, all the remarkable ones 
they were known to practice in after Ages, 
were certainly practiced before his Time. It is 
with as little Reaſon and Truth, what is farther 
added : That thus Egypt became the Mother and 
Nurſe of Superſtition, which, after the great E- 
gyptian Empire aroſe about Solomon's Time, they 
ſpread and propagated to all their conquered Na- 
tions; as though the Spread of Idolatry was fo 
late as after Solomon's Reign, when there are 
the ſtrongeſt Evidences to prove that Spread was 
much more ancient. I ſhall therefore perſue 
this Subject a little farther, to ſhew how utterly 
groundleſs this Suppoſition is. | 
From YJo/eph's Time to Solomon's, under whom 
the Philoſopher places the great Spread of Idolatry 
by the Egyptians, were avout 700 Years, during 
which it ſeems Superſtition had been almoſt con- 
fined to Egypt, and made but little Progreſs in 
the World, the Egyptians not having had any 
Opportunity of ſpreading it by their Conqueſts. 
Amongſt other Countries, ſaid to be cane 
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by Sefo/trrs, Paleſtine is named as one. He con- 
quered all Afia, ſays * Diodorus ; and + Hero» 
4tus aſſures us, that he himſelf ſaw. in Paleſtine 
ſome of the Pillars erected by Seſoſtris, with the 
Inſcrtptions and Figures on them declaring his 
Conqueſts. Now what the ancient State of this 
Country was we know by the moſt authentick 
Evidence, Not long after the Deliverance of 
the 1/raelites from Egypt, God tells them: { 
Mine Angel ſhall go befere thee, and bring thee 
in unto the Amorites, and the Hittites, and the 


Perizzites, and the Canaanites, and the Hivites, 


and the Jebuſites. Thou ſhalt not bow deem to 
their Gods, nor ſerve them, but thou ſhalt utterly 
overthrow them, and quite break down their A. 
tars, Ze ſhall deſtroy their Altars and cut down 
tleir Groves. & Ye ſhall deſtroy all their Pictures, 
ond all their Molten- Images, and quite pluck 
dren all their high Places. Whoſoever he be of 
the Children of Iſrael, or of the Strangers that 
ſhjcurn in Iſrael, that giveth any of his Seed unto 
Molech, he ſhall ſurely be put to death, And the 
Soul that turneth after ſuch as have familiar 
Spirits, and after Wizards I will cut him off from 
among/t his People. Te ſhall not wall in the 
Manners of the Nations which IT caſt out before 
you, for they committed all theſe Things, and there- 
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therefore T abborred them. And Moſes tells them: 
* know how 1e came through the Nations, and 
ye have ſeen their — 1 and their 22 
Mood and Stone, Siluer and Gold, which were 
among} them. And therefore he commands 
them: Te ſhall utterly deſtroy all the Places, where. 
in the Nations which ye 2 poſſeſs ſerved their 


Gods, won the bigh Miunioins and the Halb, an 


under every green Tree, and you ſhall overthroy 
their Altars, and break thei Pillars, and burn 


their Groves, hew down the Images of their Gods, 
and doſtroy the Names of them out of their Place, 
dee here, Reader, the State of Paleſtine above 
fix hundred Years before the Egyptians con- 
uered it, under Seſoftris or Sefac, and ſpread 
t Superſtitions i in it. They had numerous 
Gods, they had made Pictures of them, they 
had their Images of Wood, Stone, Silver and 
Gold, they ſacrificed their Children to them, 
they worſhipped them on Hills, Mountains and 
high Places, and conſecrated Trees to them, 
planted Groves that were ſacred to them, they 
built Altars, and erected Pillars in honour of 
them ; andin a Word, were fallen into the-moſt 
abſurd, impious, and unnatural Superſtitions and 
Idolatries. Beſides theſe Gods and Images, and 
all the Follies, Leudneſſeſs and Barbarities prac- 
ticed in their Worſhip, they had other exccra- 
ble Practices amongſt them, Inchantments, 
Divinations and Sorceries of all Sorts. Moſes 
expreſly charges them: + There ſhall not be found 
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: WM omong/t you, any one that maketh his Son, or his 

nd WM Daughter to paſs through the Fire, or that uſeth 

þ, Divination, or an Obſerver of Times, or an En- 
2 
ds 
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hi 


chanter, or a Witch, or a Charmer, or a Conſulter 
with familiar Spirits, or a Wizard, or a Necro- 
e- WH muncer : For all that do theſe Things are an Mo- 
ir WM mination to the Lord, and becauſe of theſs Abo- 
d minations the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
0 before thee. All theſe monſtrous Superſtitions 
* and Iniquities are the natural Effects of Idol 
, Worſhip, and invariably attendant on Idolatry, 
. and evidently demonſtrate that Canaan's whole 
e Family in Paleſtine was thus early fallen into 
* 
i 
$ 
4 
| 
| 
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—— 
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the vileſt Corruptions. Their Iniquities were 
great in Abrabam's Time, but during the 400 
Vears Trial that God granted them, from the 
Promiſe to Abraham to his Poſterities taking 
poſſeſſion of Canaan, their Iniquities gradually 
roſe to their full Meaſure, and they were ripen- 
ed for that exemplary Vengeance, that was juſtly 
brought on them by the Maelites, under the 
Conduct of Moſes. 

We have alſo the Names of the particular 
| Gods that were worſhipped by the Nations long 
before the Times of Solomon, and the Offices 
that were aſſigned them. Chemoſh was the 
common God of the Moabites and Ammonttes. 
The Syrians and Phenicians worſhipped Baalim, 
ſeveral Gods; Gods male and famale, * Baalim 
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and Aſbtarotbh, or Aſtarte, who was a deified 
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Woman, and the Sidonian Venus. Dagon was 
the God of the Philiſtines, the Preſident of Corn. 
Molech, to whom the Children were burnt in 
Sacrifice, was the God of the Ammonites, They 
were the Guardians of Hills, where they had 
Temples. * Baal-Peor was the Lord of Peur 


where he was worſhipped. They had their | 


Dii rohr, Guardians of Cities. Baal-Meon, 
the Habitation or City conſecrated to Baal, They 
had their particular Offices aſſigned them, Baal- 
Berith, Jupiter Feretrius a fœdere ferendo, was 
the God that preſided over Leagues, They were 
named from particular Circumſtances, Baal. 
Zebub, Jupiter evopuog, Muſcifuga, the fly 
Driver. Other Things of like Nature might 
be mentioned. So that Canaan and all the 
neighbouring Nations, the Moabites, Ammonites, 
Syrians and others, had run into all Sorts of Su- 
perſtitions and Idolatries long before the Settle- 
ment of the Iſraelites in the promiſed Land; 
and there is no Circumſtance to prove, that theſe 
Nations owed their Superſtitions to the Influence 
of Egyptian Power ; and demonſtrative Evidenceto 
prove, that they were univerſally fallen intothem 
many Centuries before the Times of Seſac, who 


was Cotemporary with Solomon and Rehoboam. 


Beſides allowing, what is not true, that the 
great Egyptian Empire aroſe about Solomon's 
Time, yet it is not probable that. the Egyptians 
ſpread and propagated their Superſtitions to all 
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or any of their conquered Nations. The SMle- 
ment of Religion and Superſtition is the Work. 
of Peace, and not of War; and accordingly 
Seſeſtris did not apply himſelf to religious Af- 
fairs, even in Egyßt, till his nine Years Expedi- 
tion and Wars were ended. Nor is there any 
Thing in Herodotus or Diodorus that gives the 
leaſt Intimation, that Seſeſtris went on this re- 
ligious Knight Errantry, or made any Attempts 
to 1 the conquered Nations to the Gods 
and Ceremonies of Egypt. Paleſtine that bor- 
dered on his Kingdom muſt have been the firſt 
Nation on whom this Attenzpt would probably 
have been made. But the ſacred Hiſtorian men- 
tions not one Syllable of it, but on the contrary 
aſſures us, that Se/ac's Invaſion had a quite con- 
trary Effect, and produced a Reformation from 
Idolatry in the Kingdom of Judu. For though 
before the Invaſion the Jeus “ built them high 
Places, and Images and Groves on every high Hull, 
and under every Green-Tree ; yet after the In- 


vaſion, Rehoboam + humbled himſelf, and the 


Wrath of the Lord turned from bim, and alſo in 
Judah things went 1oell, 

Ancient Writers give a very different Ac- 
count, and a much more probable one of the 
Spread of the Egyptian Superſtitions, The E- 
gyptians claim the Honour of having ſpread their 
Clones through different Parts of the World. 
Oris his Expedition ſeems to be in reality no- 
thing more than an Account of the ancient Set- 

* Kings xiv. 23 + II Chron xii 12. 

3 tlements 
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tlements of his Family in the ſeveral Parts of the 


World. Chan's Poſterity ſpread themſelves ex- 
tremely wide. Egypt, all Africa, great Part of 
Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Sufiana, Aſſyria and 
other Provinces fell to them, or were ſeized by 
them. From Mizraim certainly proceeded the 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, many of the Libyans, the 
ancient Colchi in Pontus, the Philiſtines and 
others. They ſay * Belus led a Colony to Ba- 
bylon, Cuſb and Mizraim being both Deſcendants 
of Ham. Danaus was an Egyptian born, came 


into Greece, and built Argos one of its moſt an- 


cient Cities. The Athenians themſelves were 
probably a Colony from the Egyptian Sais, 
where, as Plato aſſures us, Minerva was worſhiped, 
the armed Image of whom was exactly the ſame 
amongſt both People. Cecrops, Petes, Erectheus, 
Ericthonius, Erificthon, Athenian Princes and 
Captains, were originally Egyptians, and brought 
with them their religious Rites, and eſtabliſhed 
them, like the reſt of the Egyptian Captains and 
Colonies, in the reſpective Places where they 
ſettled, * Particularly Erectheus when made King 
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of Athens, is expreſly ſaid to have taught the 
Myſteries of the Eliſinian Ceres, borrowing them 
from the eſtabliſhed Cuſtoms of Egypt; upon 
which Account there could not but be a great 
Conformity between ow Antiquities and my 

ries of Greece and E 
Beſides this, tis el known, that many of 
the ancient Philoſophers and Lawegivers br 
went down into Egypt, or converſed with E- 
tian Prieſts, moved to it by the great Fame 
their Learning, Wiſdom and Myſteries, im- 
porting the ſacred Ware of that Country into 
their own ; and hereby om and eſtabliſhed 
om thence: ſuch as 
* Orphens, Muſceus, Melampus, Daedalus, Homer, 
Lycargus the Spartan. Solon the Athenian, Plato 
the Philoſopher, Pythagoras of Samos, Eudoxs 
the Mathematician, Democritus of Abdera, Oe- 
npides of Chius and others. ＋ Orpheus brought 
from thence moſt of the Myſteries and holy 
Rites, and his whole Mythology of Hades; 
whence the Myſteries of Ofris and Bacchus, and 
thoſe of is and Ceres were the ſame, without 
any other Difference but the Names of the Per- 
ſons to whom they related. From hence Me- 
lampus brought the Hiſtory of Saturn and the 
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will by this Time ſee himſelf abundantly con- 


„ .( 500) 
Wars of the Titans. Lycurgus and Solon had 
many of their Laws from the ſame Original. 
* Pythagoras learnt there their holy Language, 
Geometry, Arithmetick, his Doctrine 'of the 
Tranſmigration of Souls, and the ſacred Cere- 
monies relating to the Gods. To this Cauſe 


was owing a great deal of the Spread of the 


Egyptian Ceremonies and Superſtitions. 

Il may add alſo, that Chaldea and Phenicia had 
both their Share in propagating the Idolatries 
and Impietics amongſt the Nations; eſpecially 
the Pbenicians by their Navigations and Colonies 
into India, Africa, and almoſt all Parts of Eu- 
rope ; amongſt whom were thoſe who fled from 
Foſhua ; where they built many Cities, and 
eſtabliſhed their own Gods and Forms of Wor- 
ſhip, different from theſe uſed by the Egyptians, 
as may be ſeen abundantly proved by the moſt 
learned + Bochart. But I believe my Reader 


vinced, that the Philoſopher's whole Scheme 
about the Riſe and Propagation of Superſtition 
is abſolutely Chimerical ; and will not need I 
hope more Arguments to convince him, that 
Joſeph was neither the real nor the accidental 
Cauſe of the Prevalence and Spread of it. He 
will however plainly diſcern, what an ineſti- 


mable Bleſſing the Law of Moſes was to the 
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Jeu, which reſcued them from all the Im- 
picties ald Superſtitions of Egypt, Canaan, and 
the Nations around them; and if I am not miſ- 
taken will, upon a ſerious Conſideration, con- 
clude Moſes to have been the greateſt and wiſeſt 
Lawegiver of all Antiquity, One only excepted ; 
who in the midſt of the Ignorance and Darkneſs 
which prevailed amongſt all Nations in his 
Time, made it a fundamental Principle in his 
Republick, that the one only God, the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth, was their God, their 
King, their Lategiver and their Fudge; and 
ordained a large Ritual of publick Worſhip in 
honour of him, which though ſuitable to the 
Genius of the People he brought out of Egypt, 
and the Circumſtances of the Times in which 
he lived, and having in many Inſtances a great 
reſemblance to the publick Forms and Ceremo- 
nies of other Nations, yet was abſolutely free 
fromall the Impieties, Cruelties, Leudneſſes, mean 
and ſordid Superſtitions, and vile Abominations, 
which were mixed with the Rites which then 
univerſally obtained, and were practiced as In- 
ſtances of Religion and Devotion to thoſe falſe 
Gods, they had ſet up in Oppoſition to the True. 

And here I might fairly reſt this Matter : But 
I think it will not be amiſs to conſider what 
Light prophane Hiſtory throws on this Subject, 
as it will on one Hand be a great Confirmation 
of the Moſaick Account; and on the other will 
ſhew , that the Scheme of ſome great Men, to 
bring down the Antiquities, Gods and Super- 
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ſtitions of Egypt ſo low as the Time of Seſae and 


Solomon, is without any Reaſon or Probability 
of Truth. PER: | 
The facred Writings, as I have obſerved, 
place the Corruptions of Mankind long before 
the Flood, and ſeem to repreſent many Perſons 


in that Period of Time, as riſen to that Heighth 


of Impiety, as to uſurp to themſelves the Name 
of Gods, And this Account is confirmed by the 
Phenician Hiſtory of Sanchoniatho; who carry- 
ing his Account up to the Original of all Things, 
or the Beginning of the World, tells us; that 
ſome of the firſt Mortals called themſelves 
* Myppzpos and Thepavog, or as + Bochart reads it 
Lapyppzpocs, i. e. Perſons of heavenly Heighth and 
Dignity ; that another of them was called Ayporws, 
a Word which Philo hath wrong tranſlated from 
the Hebrew mw Saddai, which ſignifies, The On- 
nipotent or Almighty ; others of them, Cabiri, the 
powerful Gods, another of them Eliun, the bigh 
One, one of the Names of God in Scripture, ano- 
ther of them Ius, i. e. 5x El, the mighty God; 
and the Aſſociates and Aſſiſtants of this E, 
were called Exwew, Elohim or Gods. 

As theſe Antediluvians thus impiouſly aſſumed 
to themſelves the Names of God, fo the ſame 
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Author r them as degenerated into great 
Idolatries; and tells us that the Deification of 
dead Men, for beneficial Inventions, then began; 
that Vulcan or Tubal- Cain was worſhipped as 
a God, as the Inventor of Iron, and for his Elo- 
quence and Skill in Incantations and Divinations; 
that + Agrotes or Saddai had an Image erected 
to him that was extremely venerable, and that 
in the ſacred Books he was ſtiled the greateſt of 
the Gods. Others of them, I he relates, lift up 
their Hands towards the Heayens to the Sun, 
as thinking this God the only Lord of Heaven, 
whom therefore they called Beelſamen, the ſame 
who is called Jupiter by the Greeks, || Others. 
of them erected Pillars to the Fire and Wind, 
and worſhipped them, and made Libations to 
them of the Blood of the Beaſts which they took 
in Hunting, & Others of them, he ſays, conſe- 
crated the Plants of the Ground, and eſteemed 
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them Gods, and worſhiped thoſe Things by 
which they themſelves, their Anceſtors and Poſ- 


terity were maintained, and made Libations and 


Offerings in honour of them. Thus early was 
the Riſe of Idolatry, and thus ſordid and various 


the Species of it, according to the Phenician Ac- 


counts. Many other Things of like Nature are 
mentioned by this Author, which are related at 
large by Euſebius in his Extract from him. 
And this Account of the antediluvian Idolatry 
is the more probable, becauſe the Period of 1 556 
Years was much longer than that in which Idola- 
try confeſſedly began after the Flood; and becauſe 


of the univerſal Corruption that had ſpread in 


thoſe Days in the World ; it being almoſt im- 
poſſible that ſo general a Wickedneſs could have 
prevailed amongſt Mankind, had they retained 
the Knowledge and Worſhip of the only living 


and true God, or that Idolatry ſhould fo ſoon 


commence in the new World, if it had been 
wholly unknown to the old. Nor is it at all 
improbable, that they who aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the Name of Ehbim or Gods, ſhould be 
acknowledged and worſhipped as ſuch, by their 
equally degenerate and wicked Poſterity. 

'Tis what many * learned Men ſeem to be 
agreed in, that the Egyptian Theology reached 
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to the antediluvian Times, and that ſome 
their Gods were the ancient Heroes of the old 
World. “ Drodorus Siculus from the ancient 
Records of Egypt tells us, that the firſt Men 
exiſted in Egypt, and that being ſurpriſed with 
Wonder at beholding the frame of the Uni- 
verſe, they imagined that the two eternal and 
principal Gods were the Sun and the Moon, and 
called him Ofr:s, and her ie. That beſides 
theſe, certain Perſons on Earth, who were na- 
twrally mortal, for their Wiſdom and the Be- 
nefits they conferred on Men, had obtained Im- 
mortality; ſome of whom had reigned over 
them in Egypr. That ſome of them had the 
ame Names with the heavenly Gods. That 
del was the firſt King amongſt them, who had 
his Name from that Star in Heaven; though 
ſome of the Prieſts affirm, that Vulcan was their 
firſt King, who was the Inventor of Fire, and 
that he obtained the Kingdom for 'this uſeful 
Diſcovery ; and that he was ſucceeded by Sa- 
turn; exactly agreeable to the Sacred Hiſtory, 
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Tubal-Cain, or the Egyptian Ful. 
can, as the laſt of Cain's Race before the Flood, 


which places 


and tells us, that he was the Infirufor of every 
Artificer in Braſs and Iron; and therefore he 
immediately preceded Saturn, or the Scripture 
Noah who ſurvived the Flood. And to him we 
may add, as of antediluvian Original, Minerva, 
or the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, and War, or the 
Scripture Naamab; there ſaid to be the Siſter 
of Tubal-Cain; and expreſly + declared to be 
the Siſter of Vulcan by profane Hiſtory, Þ and 
the moſt ancient of all the Gods, a few only 
excepted. Her Name ſignifies, 7he excellent or 
lovely One, and was || a proper Character of the 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom. Nor do I in the leaſt doubt, 
but that the true and moſt ancient was 
the antediluvian Jabal, who was F the Father 
of ſuch as dwell in Tents and have Cattle; or 
Fobal,who was ** the Father of all ſuch as handied 
the Harp or Organ; or rather that the Names 
of theſe two Brothers being much alike, Apollb's 


Character and Attributes were form'd from both; 


® Gen. iv. 22. 
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it being well known that he is ſtiled “ (itla- 


rædus and Nomius the Harpiſt and Shepherd, and 
that he was the God both of Muſicians and 
Shepherds. That the Egyptian Gods were An- 
tediluvians is alſo evident, from what Dio- 
rus farther relates concerning them from the 
Egyptian Prieſts, that the moſt ancient of their 
Gods reigned twelve hundred Years, and thoſe 
who ſucceeded them, three hundred at leaſt; 
Accounts which agree with the Longevity of 
the Antediluvians, and thoſe who lived imme- 
diately after the Flood. This will alſo account 
for the Paſſage in + Herodotus, who tells us, 
that the twelve Gods deſcended from the eight 
Gods, the eight Perſons mentioned in the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory as the principal Deſcendentsof Adam 
by Cain, viz. Cam, Enoch, Irad, Mebujael, 
Methufael, Lamech, Fubal and Tubal-Cain. 
This might be confirmed by many other Ob- 
' ſervations ; but I ſhall only remark farther; that 
it ſeems to me, that the antediluvian Elohim, 
and the Sons of theſe Gods were not, as hath 
been generally ſuppoſed, the Poſterity of Seth, 
but the Race of Cain; who treated the Poſte- 
rity of Seth as mere Sons of Men, vile and con- 
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(308) * 
temptible Perſons, and violently ſeized on theit 


Daughters for Wives and Concubines; and that 
the Egyptian antediluvian Gods were alſo the 
principal Heads and Deſcendants of Cain s Family, 
as appears from their Vulcan and Apollo, the 
Tubal-Cain and Fabal of the Scriptures, 

Tis evident from this Account, that Super- 
ſtition and the Riſe of Idolatry amongſt the 
Egyptians were according to them very ancient, 
inaſmuch as theſe antediluvian Heroes, the 
mighty Men of old, the Men of the Name ap- 

r to be ſome of their principal Gods ; and it 
1s reaſonable to believe that Ham propagated 
their Worſhip amongſt his Poſterity, and took 
himſelf and his Aſſociates the Name of Elhim, 
with a View to be acknowledged as Gods them. 
ſelves after their Deceaſe. “ Sanchoniathon gives 
an exceeding bad Account of Ham under the 
Name of Cronus, and tells us that he murthered 
his Father, and conſecrated him upon the Spot 
where he killed him ; that + he afterwards of- 
fered up to his Father his only Son by the 
Nymph Anobret, to put a Stop to a raging Pel- 
tilence ; that he conſecrated his Son Muth into 
a God after his Death, and was himſelf wor- 
ſhipped as a Deity. He alſo farther informs us, 
that + Taautus or Thooth, whom Cronus conſti- 
tuted King of Egypt, reduced Religion into a 
* Apud Fuſeb. P. Evan. p. 38. f 1d. ibid. p 40. 
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Scheme; that “ in imitation of Coelus; 
who deified his Parents, he formed the Images 
of the Gods Cronus and Dagon, and the ſacred 
Characters or Reſemblances of the other Gods, 
who had the Names of the Elements, and made 
many ſymbolical Repreſentations of Cromis, and 
that he attributed a kind of Divinity to Dra- 
gons and Serpents, and that therefore theſe 
ind of Animals were uſed in their Sacred Rites 
and Myſteries. And his very Name ſeems to 
intimate his great fondneſs for theſe kind of Ex- 
travagances, as it comes from dy exorbitavit, 
whence in the Arabian Language , ο Ta- 
auton ſignifies an Idol, a Southſayer, and the Au- 
thor and Leader of any exorbitant Practice 
whatſoever, | 
Philo || Byblius in his Preface to his Tranſla- 
tion of Sanchoniathon tells us: That tis neceſ- 
ſary, to a right and particular Knowledge of 
theſe Things, firſt to lay this as a Foundation : 
That the moſt ancient of the Barbarians, and 
particularly the Phenicians and Egyptians, from 
whom the reſt of Mankind have received the 
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Doctrine, thoſe to be their greateſt 
Gods, who firſt found out the Neceſſaries of 
Life, or who in any Inſtances had conferred 
Benefits on Nations; and thinking them their 
Benefactors, and the Cauſes of great Good to 
them, they worſhi them as Gods; and that 
applying their Temples to this Uſe, they conſe- 
erated Pillars and wooden Statues to their Name, 
paid them great Adoration, and kept ſolemn 
Feftivals in Honour of them ; and that they im- 
poſed the Names of ſome of their Kings on the 
Elements of the World, and ſome other Things 
which they eſteemed Gods, But that the Sun 
and Moon, and the reſt of the Planets, and the 
Elements, and other Things like theſe, they 
eſteemed the only phyſical or natural Gods. Tis 
evident from theſe Accounts that both Phenici- 
ans and Egyptians Wgize as to the Original and 
Cauſes of thoſe Superſtitions that prevailed a- 
mongſt them ; that they were introduced by the 
moſt. ancient of Men, that the Poſterity of 
Ham wete the great Spreaders of them, that 
their Gods were of the ſame kind ; either na- 
tural, the Sun, Moon and Stars, and the Ele- 
ments of the World ; or mortal Men, their firſt 
and earlieſt Kings, to whom they were indebted 
for forming them into Societies, and for the 
many and uſeful Diſcoveries they made for the 
Aſſiſlance andSupport of human Life; and that 


by impoſing the Names of their Kings on thoſe 
other phyfical or natural Gods, the Worſhip 
paid to either related to both; whereby /adereal 
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Worſhip, and that — _ Men alon over it, 

ually f. itſ om Egypt, and princi- 
ar ma — by 3 its Trade and 
Colonies, in a few hundred Y ears after the Flood 
amongſt all the Poſterity of the three Sons of 
Noah; an Account this ſo natural, and 'cat- 
rying ſo much Probability on the Face of it, 
that I cannot but wonder, that the Original of 
the great Gods of the Gentiles ſhould be placed 


by any ſo low as the Times of Se/ac or So- 
lomon. 

Plato * informs us, that an Egyptian Prieſt 
from the ſacred Records informed Solon, that 
their Country eſcaped the Deluge, and that their 
Laws + relating to their Prieſts and the Affairs 
of Religion were above eight thouſand Years 
old, That the Gods 4 nine thouſand Years ago 
divided the World between them, and that 
Vulcan and Minerva obtained Attica by Lot; 
that Minerva, who was an Egyptian as well as 
Grecian Goddeſs, had the ſame Form and Fi- 
gure then as in thoſe ancient Times, and that 
the religious Ritesgof Egypt had undergone. no 


Alteration for near || ten thouſand Years to- 
gether, | 
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_ Herodotus * informs us, that the Egyptian 
Arſt uſed the Names of the twelve Gods, and 
that the Greeks received them from them ; that 
they firſt diſtributed Altars, Images and Temples 
to them, and engraved Animals in Stone; that it 
was + above ſeventeen thouſand Years, as the 
Prieſts informed him, from the Times of King 
Amaſis up to thoſe twelve Gods, who proceed- 
ed from the eight former Gods, and that 
Menes, who was the firſt Man that reigned 
amongſt them, built a large and magnificent 
Temple in I Memphis to Vulcan; which Menes 
was, as || Joſepbus tells us, many Years before 
Abraham. In the fame City there was alſo a 
moſt ancient Temple built to Sarapis, as Pau- 
ſanias & expreſly affirms, | 
Diodorus Siculus carries up the Invention of 
the Egyptian Superſtitions, as we have already 
ſeen, to the Gods themſelves, or to their firſt 
Princes, who were deified after their Deceaſe, and 
to whom Temples were built, and divine Ho- 
nours decreed, *, Ofirts or Mixraim, Grandſon to 
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Noah, conſecrated his Parents, Ham and his 
Wife into Gods, and built for their Worſhip 4 
very magnificent Temple. Mercury or Thoth 
appointed what related to the Honours and 
Sacrifices of the Gods. The Worſhip of the 
Dog and Wolf took its riſe from two of the 
Companions of Of;ris, and the very worſt and 
groſſeſt of their Superſtitions were the Inven- 
tions of 1/s his Siſter and Queen. Having dei- 
fied her Huſband “ ſhe decreed to him divine 
Honours, and commanded each diſtinct Tribe 
of the Prieſts to conſecrate to him one certain 
favourite Animal amongſt them, and to worſhip 
this Animal as long as it lived, in the fame man- 
ner as they did Oris before; and when it died 
to ſhew the ſame Care and Honours at its Fu- 
neral, as they did at his. Hence, ſays + Drodorus, 
they worſhip even to this Time the Animals 
originally conſecrated, and whenever they die 
renew their Grief for Ofiris his Death at their 
Funerals, It was 4 ſhe alſo ordered the exe- 


crable Conſecration and Worſhip of the Phalhes, 
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or © Image in Repreſentation of her Huſband's 


genital Member, placing it in bis Temple, 
£ com manding the higheſt divine Honours to 
paid it. | 
Plutarch + in his 16s and Ofris, in the Account 
ne gives 4 the Latter, makes him one of the 
early Egyptian Kin s, contemporary with 
Cronus, —* A us he A hs 6 trans 
from their ſordid and brutal manner of living, 
that he ſhewed them the Uſe of Fruits, gave 
them Laws, and directed them how to wor- 
ſhip the Gods ; hereby making him the Foun- 
der of their Conſtitution and Government, Of : 
14s his Queen and Siſter “ he relates, that after 
ſhe had extinguiſhed the Madneſs and Rage of 
Typho, ſhe did not ſuffer the Labours and 
Struggles ſhe endured to be buried in Oblivion, 
but dreſſed up, in the moſt holy Rites, Repre- 
ſentations, Deſcriptions and Imitations of the 
Events that happened to her, and thus conſe- 
crated them into Documents of Piety and Con- 
ſolation for the Benefit of thoſe who might be 
ſubject to the like Calamities. 
I Lucian informs us, that the Egyptian afe 
fad to be the firſt of all Mankind who recetv- 
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ed the e of the Gods, built Temples 
and Grqy es, appointed facred Solemnities, firſt 
knew the ſacred Names, and taught the ſacred 
Stories; and that in Egypt there are very won- 
derful Things to be ſcen, Joue with a Ram's 
Head, Mercury with a Dog's Face, Pan in- 
tirely a Goat, and the Gods Hit, the Chroco+ 
dile, and the Ape. And if you would under- 
ſtand what all this means, their Sophiſts, Scribes 
and ſhaven Prophets will explain it ; which Ex- 
plications are written and preſerved in theit 
Sanctuaries from innumerable Years paſt. _ 
To theſe Teſtimonies I may add that of the bt 
Philoſopher's old Friend Manetho, who + affures | 
us, that when the Shepherds came down into 9 
| amongſt other Things they cruelly burnt 
the Cities, and deſtroyed the Temples of the 
Gods. So that before the Deſcent of the Paſ- 
tors, i. e. according to the Philoſopher, before 
the Hebrews came down into Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians had their Gods and their Temples ; and I 
may, I hope have liberty to add, that theſe 
Gods and Temples had their Piicfts, and that 
theſe Prieſts practiced ſeveral Superſtitions in 
theſe Temples, and in — ne 
| Theſe — Accounts 
$ ſhew us the Riſe and Pr 
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it waz natural to imagine it ſhould, in the Ado- 
ration of the heavenly Luminaries, the Sun, 


Moon and Stars, who were ſuppoſed. to pre- 
fide over the Day and Night, and the various 
Seaſons of the Year, and to whom the earlieſt 
Nations were taught to aſcribe the Origin and 
Diſſolution of all Things. Next after theſe the 
Earth, and the ſeveral Elements of which the 


World was ſuppoſed to conſiſt, had imaginary 


Deity aſcribed to them, and came in for their 
Share of Adoration. And as the Glory of the 
celeſtial Bodies, and the conſtant Benefit Men 
received by their Light, Warmth and continual 
Influences on the Earth, firſt impreſſed Men 
with Wonder, drew them into Adoration, ex- 
cited their Gratitude, and created in them an 
Imagination of their being Gods; they were 
afterwards led into an high Veneration for 
their Princes, whom they admired for their 
Power, Prudence, Strength and Knowledge; 
conſidering them as their Benefactors, who firſt 
taught them the Uſe of ſuch Things, as greatly 
tended to the Preſervation, Security, good Order, 
and Conveniences of Life; and from an Opi- 
nion of the Immortality of the Soul, and Senſe 
of their great Merit, honoured them after Death, 
and built them Sepulchres, erected to them 
Pillars and Monuments, and appointed annual 


Solemnities to them, to perpetuate their Names 


and Honours to the moſt | diſtant. Poſterity. 
And as Heaven, and 'the ſtarry Regions were 

with them the ſame Things, they gave ** 
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ofter their Removal by Death, their Habitation in 
ſome or other of the heavenly Bodies, and called 
thoſe Stars by the Names of their decraſed 
Princes and Benefactors, and paid them one com- 
mon Adoration. 

It would be eaſy to ſhew that almoſt all the 
ancient Gods of Egypt, Phenicia, Greece and 
Rome, were dead Men and Women deified for 
icular Reaſons, whoſe Names were given 


to the Stars and Elements, or who were ſup- 


poſed to dwell in or preſide over theſe Things, 
and eſpecially to have the care of ſuch as they 
were the firſt Inventors of. Ofris and Tis were 
the Sun and Moon. Tubal- Cain or Vulcan, who 
firſt found out the working Metals, denoted the 
Element of Fire, and preſided over all Artificers 
in Metal. Jobal the Inventor of Muſick before 
the Flood, was Apoll the God of Muſick after 
it. The Gods according to the Phenician and 
Egyptian Accounts were mortal Men, who 
for their Wiſdom and great Benefactions to 
Mankind had been highly reverenced and loved 
whilſt living ; many of whom were Kings, and 
thought worthy of an eternal Habitation in the 
Stars after their Death, This is acknowledged 
by moſt of thoſe who have given an Account 
of the Hiſtories of ancient Nations, and + Eue- 

merus 
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merus the Meſſenian publiſhed a Treatiſe to prove 
that all thoſe who were reputed to be Gods, 
were in reality nothing more than ancient Gene- 
ras, Admirals and Kings. 1k 25 

Ancient Authors give various Accounts of the 
Origin of Beaſt Worſhip in Egypt, and the Egyp- 
tians themſelyes make it as early as their Gods, 
or firſt Kings and Princes. The moſt fabulous 
Account which the Egyptians are ſaid to have 
preſerved in their 'Femples for above ten thou- 
ſand Years, and which ſhews their Senſe of the 
high Antiquity of the Thing is: * That at the 
inning the Gods being few, and opprefled by 
the Number and Impiety of the earth-born Sons 
of Men or Giants, changed themſelves into the 
Shape of theſe irrational Animals, and thus 
eſcaped their Enemies; and that out of Grati- 
tude to them for the Safety they hereby obtained, 
they conſecrated theſe Animals, into which 
they had transformed themſelves, to be their 
facred Symbols for futurity ; a Reaſon which 
the Egyptians urge, why their Nation was never 
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ſubjected to any of the Ajatick or European 
Princes, And though the Thing GY 
tremely abſurd and ridiculous, yet probably when 
reduced to plain Truth, it means no more, 
than that, as others * ſay, theſe firſt Princes of 
Egypt, in their Engagements with their Ene- 
mies had the Images of theſe Animals wrought 
in their Enſigns and Standards, or on the Caps 
which they wore on their Heads as Badges of 
Command, and that when they had overcome 
their Enemies, they conſecrated them as Cauſes 
and Emblems of their Victory ; or which I ra- 
ther think, they clothed themſelves with the 
Fpoils and. Skins of theſe Beaſts which they had 
killed in hunting, and appeared with them in 
their Wars, to make themſelves look the more 
terrible, and ſtrike a greater Pawck into their 
Enemies. Thus + two of the Companions of 
Oris, Anubis and Macedo, were Men of re- 
markahle Strength, who wore as a Kind of Ar- 
mour the Skins of Beaſts ; Anubis that of a Dog, 
and Macedo that of a Wolf; for which Reaſon, 
ſays Diodorus, theſe two Animals were honoured 
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by the Egyptiann. The ancient * Hercules 
clothed himſelf with a Lion's Skin, becauſe be- 
fore the Invention of Armour they made uſe of 
the Skins of Beaſts for their Defence. 

Others aſſign as the Reaſon of this Practice 
the great Uſefulneſs of theſe Beaſts, and the Be- 
nefits they received from them. The Egyp- 
trans, ſays the + Roman Orator, whom we laugh 
at, have conſecrated no Beaſt, but on Account 
of the Advantage which they received from it, 
They honoured the Cow, becauſe uſeful in 
plowing; the Sheep, becauſe it both cloched 
and fed them; the Dog for its Hunting and 
Fidelity, and therefore Anubis hath a Doy's 
Head, by which was ſymbolically denoted, 
that he was the Body-guard of Ofiris and Ife; 
the Bird 1bzs, becauſe it deſtroyed Serpents ; and 
Crocodiles, Cats, Scorpions, Hawks and other 
Things for like good Reaſons. 7 Prodicus Ceus, 
tells us, that the Ancients thought the Sun and 
Moon, Rivers and Fountains, and in a Word 
every Thing that was uſcful in human Life, 'to 
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be Gods, becauſe of their Utility. Porphyry, 
who was à great Adept in this Part of Science, 
aſſigns various other Reaſons for this Practice, 
as he had been informed by the Egyptian Prieſts. 
He tells us, * that by their abundant Wiſdom, 
and perpetual Converſe with divine Things, 
they had found out, that ſome of the Gods had 
a greater Affection for certain Animals than for 


Men, and who thoſe Gods were. The Sun 


delighted in the Hawk, becauſe he was a long- 
lived Bird, and for other Reaſons. An unlearned 
Man, and one ignorant in divine Things, he 
tells us, would abhor the Scarabæus or Beetle; 
but that the good People of Egypt worſhiped 
it as a living Image of the Sun, becauſe every 


Scarabeus is Male, and becauſe it hath ſome | 


Kind of Motion with its Legs that reſembles 


the Motion of the Sun. Thus alſo they philo- 


ſophize concerning the Ram, and the Crocodile, 
the Vultur, the Ibis, and every one of the ſa- 
cred Animals, So that by their Wiſdom and 
high Knowledge of divine Things, they came at 
laſt to the Worſhip of the brute Animals. Thus 


Porphyry and his Egyptian Prieſts. But I am 
much miſtaken, if this Beaſt Worſhip was not 


more ancient than theſe Reaſons for it, and 
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theſe Reaſons invented afterwards, in ſome ſort 
to palliate and juſtify ſo ſordid and foul a Super- 
ſtition. But notwithſtanding all Porphyry's En- 
deavours to vindicate it, ſuch Practices want, 
as Lucian wittily obſerves, a Demecritus to 
laugh at their Madneſs, and an Heraclitus to 
lament and over their Ignorance. 10 

But there is another Reaſon aſſigned by Lu- 
cian, that to me is the moſt probable of all. 
He tells + us, that —— out how 
to meaſure the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, 
and how to compute Years, and Months and 
Seaſons. They meaſured the Month by the Re- 
volutions of the Moon, and the Year by that of 
theSun ; they divided that Part af the Heavens, 
and the fixed Stars ſtationed in it, through 
which the moveable Stars or Planets paſs, into 
twelve Parts, and repreſented each Part by ſome 
proper different Animal of their own; partly by 
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thoſe of the Sea, partly by Men, partly by 
wild Beaſts, by Birds and by Cattle. And from 
hence aroſe many Sorts of ſacred Rites in Epypt : 
tor that in their Divinations they did not all. of, 
them regard every one of theſe twelve Parts, 
but ſome one, and ſome another. Hence they 
who prineipally regarded the Ram, worſhiped. 
him; they who — the celeſtial Fiſhes, 
abſtained from Fiſh, nor would they who de- 
lighted in Capricorn kill the Goat, and fo with, 
teſpect to the reſt of the Signs, as they ſeverally 
— them; and finally the Egyptian Apis 
waz worſhiped in honour of the 55 Bull. 
In like manner the ancient * Chaldeans reckoned 
twelve principal Gods, each of which had his 
Month Tedicated to him, and one of the Signs 
of the Zadiack. The Divifion of the Zodzack 
into theſe twelve Parts, aſſigning a particular 
God to preſide over them, and repreſenting 

of — by ſeveral Animals, was a Kind of 
Conſecration of them, and gave probably the 
firſt Riſe to the Veneration and Worſhip that was 
paid to them. Now the Diviſion of Time into 
Years and Months was very ancient, both in 
Egypt and amongſt the Fews, The Year, the 
Month, ke rg of the Month, of the 
Beginning of, the Flood, of the Reſting of the 
Ark, of the Appearance of the — of the 
Mountains, and the drying up the Waters, are 
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patticularly recorded. The Years of Abraham, 
Iſhmael and Tſaack, not to add thoſe of the Pa- 
triarchs before, and thoſe who immediately ſuc- 
eeeded them after the Flood, down to Abraham, 
are expreſly taken notice of. Jacob's Abode with 
Laban a Month, and contracting to ſerve him 
two ſeven Vears, proves that the Month and the 
Year were well known in Meſopotamia. Pha- 


raobs Dreams and Joſepb's Interpretation of 


them, as denoting ſeven Years of Plenty, and 
ſeven of Famine, neceſſarily ſuppoſe that the 
Year was at that Time well known in Egypt. 
Moſes was hid three Months. God's altering the 
Beginning of the Year amongſt the Fezos, from 
what they had before obſerved in Egypr, and 
ordering the Month Abib to be obſerved as the 
Beginning of their Months, and the firſt Month 


Diviſion of Time into Months and Years, and 
the Diviſion of the Year into proper Months, 
were well underſtood by the Egyptians and the 


Jews. And if the Brute Worſhip of the E 
gyptians had its Riſe in any Meaſure from thoſe 
Animals which repreſented the twelve Diviſions 


of the Zodiack, and to which Diviſions the 
twelve Months of the Year were correſpondent, 
this Worſhip of Animals muſt have been of the 
molt early Original and Practice. 

However, it was certainly aWeed of Egyptian 
Growth, which that Soil very eaſily produced, 
having ſprang up, as hath been before ob- 
ſerved, and as is acknowledged even by Sir J. 

Newton, 
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Newton, before the Deſcent of Facob into that 
Country. And from. theſe Accounts of ſacred 
and profane Hiſtory, which have been thus laid 
together, the Reader I think cannot but be con- 
vinced that Superſtition and Idolatry, in all 
the Kinds of it, in the Worſhip of the celeſtial 
Bodies, dead Men, and brute Beaſts, were 
very early practiced amongſt the Egyptians, and 
that both theſe Kinds of Hiſtory receive Light 
and Confirmation from each other. It is not 
indeed to be imagined that all theſe Superſtitions 
came in all at once. Even the Egyptian * Tem- 
ples were originally without Statues and Ima- 
ges, and thoſe + of the Theban Diſtrict are ſaid 
anciently to have held, that no God was mortal, 
and that he whom they worſhiped, and called 
CNE PH, was unbegotten and eternal. The 
heavenly Bodies could properly have no Images 
to repreſent them, and it is probable that the 
Egyptian Cneph was the Univerſe it ſelf, which 


they held ſtrictly everlaſting. But when Naab's 


Foſterity were divided into their ſeveral Coun- 


tries, they gradually loſt the Knowledge of the 


true God; and their ſeveral Leaders, who con- 
ducted thels ſeveral Diſperſions, had Opportu- 


nities of inſtilling into the Minds of thoſe who 


followed them, what Superſtitions they pleaſed, 
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and of improving them to ſuch Purpoſes, a 
their own Ambition, and the keeping the fe- 
veral Colonies in ſubjection to-theit own Power 
and Authority dictated ; eſpecially as in thoſe 
carly Times the Means of a better Education 
were greatly wanted, as there was no ſtanding 
written Revelation to direct them, no Writings 
or Books in common Uſe for their Information, 
and as they were too much employed in ſettling 
themſelves in their new Habnations, and pro- 
viding for the Neceſſaries of Life, to attend to 
thoſe Conſiderations, which might have lel 
them to better Sentiments and Practices in Re- 
ligion. This was properly that Seaſon of the 
World when Superſtition was moſt likely to 
thrive, when Princes had greater Power and Op- 
portunity to eſtabliſn it, and when it was ac- 
tually introduced and ſettled amongſt the Na- 
tions. Amongſt the Egyptian Ofris or Mix- 
raim is almoſt univerſally agreed, to have been 
the Father and Beginner of theſe: Superſtitions, 
which afterwards ſo plentifally enereaſed, and 
roſe io ſuch an enormous Height amongſt his 
Poſterity. Fe as | 


SECT. XIV: 
Of the Age of Seſoſtris. 


Aus Philoſopher having afſigned the 


Original of Superſtition to an imaginary 


Edict, procured by Foſeph from Pharaoh the L 
2 | Egyptian 
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A. 
5 jan King, for a adds 
th his uſual 1AGurance 97 
Mother and Nurſe of Superſtition, wy aas — 
the great of Empir 200 about Solomon's 
Time they ſpread and propupated to all their con- 
quered Nations. By the Great — Empire 
that aroſe about Solomon's Time, I ſuppoſe he 
means that of Seſoſtris, whom Sir J. Marſhath, 
Le Clerc, Sir 1. Neton, and others, make to 
be the fame Perſon with the Scripture 3h; be 
Seſac, who invaded the bes e 
the fifth Year of Nebolvum the Son of Solomon; 
But there are I think very ſtrong Arguments to 
ptove that Sefoftris and Seſac were Lu very dif- 
ferent Perſons, and lived at very different Periods, 
| If the Voice of Anti quity is to be regarded; 
it is wholly ſubverſive. of Sir Johm Marſhant's 
—_— and without very full Proof to the 
trary, I apprehend that Teſtimony will de- 
ſerve great Credit, 4+ Diodbrus S. tells us, that 
Seſotris was ſucceeded by his Son, who affarned 
his Father's Name; — many Generations after 
his Death was made King, that he 
was ſucceeded by Actiſanes the Ethiopian, he by 
Mendes or Mars, five Generations after whom 
reigned one Proteus, who was e Tag 


raiſed to hes Crown after a long Anarchy and 


by + Herodotus his Manner of "Expreton, he 
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ſeems to intimate ſomewhat like it, by ſaying 
that a certain Man of Memphzs ſucceeded Pheron 
the Son of Seſoſtris, called by the Greeks Pro- 
teus; a of Expreſſion Nat ints him out 
as one of an obſcure Original, _ therefore it 
is not likely would have ſucceeded the Son of 
the illuſtrious Seſofris, but in . conſequence of 
ſome domeſtick Diſturbances and Confuſions, 
But this will not ſuit the Time when Sir J. 
places Se/o/tris ; for he makes ſeventy Years from 
Seſac's lacking _— and fifty two from 
Sejac's Death, to the taking of Troy; * 7 
making Seſac reign before the Trojan W 
whereas Diodorus makes five 1 - 
166 Years from Mendes to Proteus, and many 
more Generations from Se/oſtris to Mendes ; and 
e Sir I. Mar ſbam tells * us, that Era- 
tothenes places the End of his Table of Kings 
at the taking of Troy, becauſe he well knew 
that Seſo Aris was ſeveral Ages later than this 
Tranſaction. 

Again Sir I. Newton makes. "Mines King 
Crete, Contemporary with Se ac. But + 775 
totle expreſly ſays, that Se/aſtris reigned a long 
while before Mznos. Dricearchus before mention- 
ed makes Seſe/tris, or Seſonchoſis to have ſucceed- 
ed Orus the Son of Ofiris and Js, and makes 
2936 Years, from .Se/e/tris his Reign to the fuſt 
Olympiad, But from Se/ac's 2 to the 
firſt Olympiad, in about che oY fourth yur 
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of Uzziah King of Judab, were but 201 Years, 
according to the Scripture Chronology. Again, 
* Apollogorus tells us, that from the Trojan Wat 
to the firſt Olympiad, were 408 Years ; but 
from Seſac's Reign to the firſt Olympiad 
were according to the Scripture, as hath been 
ſhewn, but 201 Years; and by conſequence 
the taking of Troy muſt be 207 Yeats before 
Seſac, and therefore Sir Iſaac's Computation 
can't be true, who places Seſac or Seſoſtris his 
Invaſion but 70 Years prior to the Trojan War. 
Manet bo, as ee + repreſents him, affirms, 
that from the Expulſion of the Shepherds or 
Jews out of Egypt under Tethmofis to Danaus, 
and Sethofss or Seſoftris, were 393 Years. But 
the Scriptures expreſly affirm, that from this 
Exodus from Egypt, to the fourth Year of So- 
homon's Reign were 480 Years, which with the 
36 Years remainder of his Reign, and the five 
firſt of Reboboam, Shiſac invading Pim in the fifth, 
make up 521 Years; fo that from the Reign 
of Seſchhris to that of Shiſac were 253 Years 
Diſtance, Thucydiges * tells us, that Homer was 
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born much later than the Trojan War, which 
can never be reconciled with Sir IJſaac's Account, 
that he flouriſhed but 34 Years after that Event, 
and who conſequently muſt have been born at 
the taking that City. And therefore the Times 
of the Tre rojan War and of Seſo/tris muſt be much 
earlier than that learned Writer places them, 
and which therefore can never fall in with the 
Times of the Scripture Se/ac. Foſephus his Teſ- 
timony is I know diſputed, and by ſome pro- 
duced to prove that Se/o/tris and Seſac were the 
fame Perſon, Perizonius + hath Ithink unan- 
ſwerably confuted this Opinion, and I cannot 
indeed but wonder how ſuch a Notion could be 
entertained by Sir J. Mar/ham, and other learned 
Writers, ſince Joſephus certainly makes them 
two as different Perſons as Words can make 
them. His Words are theſe. * God ſent Sou- 
lac. the King of Egypt to avenge the Ae 
Rehoboam 704 committed again 2 concerning 
whom (Soulac) Herodotus being miſtaken, at- 
tributes his Aclions to Seſoſtris. The Miſtake 
therefore of Herodotus was not calling Soufac by 
a wrong Name, but attributing the Actions of 
Souſac a later Prince to Sejoſtris who lived long 
before him: And it is impoſſible to imagine 
that oſephus could intend this Abſurdity, that 
God ſent Souſar to puniſh the Jeus, and that 
Herodbtus being miſtaken as to Sonſac 
1 ęypt. Orig. cap. 8. 
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the Actions of his Name to the Name of Se- 
foftris., No. The Error evidently was, the 
putting one King for another, and aſcribing that 
Invaſion to Seſo/tris which was made by Souſac. 
And this will explain what TJojephus + farther 
adds : - Herodotus mentions alſo his Expedition, 
being miſtaken only in the Name of the King, and 
that he invaded many other Nations, and ſubdued 
Paleſtine in Syria, reducing the People in it will- 
out a Battle: i. e. Herodotus was miſtaken only 
in the Name of the King, putting the Name of 
one King for the Name of another King, and 
in ſaying that he invaded many other N 
and ſubdued Paleſtine without a Battle. For 
the King he ſhould. have named was Seſac and 
not Seſoſtris; not did Seſac invade other Na- 


tions, not ſubdue all Paleſtine without a Bat- 
_ tle, but only Rehobbam and Ferujalem, and when 


he had done this, returned as“ Joſephus ex- 

ſy fays, into his own Country, And that 
the Expedition deſcribed by Herodotus, was this 
under Seſac, and not under Seſoſtris, he en- 
deavours to prove by two Arguments; vi. be- 


_ cauſe Herodotus ſays, that Se/oſtris left Pillars on 


which were inſcribed the Ad Pu, in thoſe 
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Countries who ſurrendred without a Battle, and 
affirms that the Phenicians and Syrians in Pa- 
leſtine own that they learnt Circumciſion from 
the Egyptians, Now ſays Joſephus it is plain 
from theſe two Circumſtances, that Herodotus 
intended to deſcribe the Conqueſt of our Nation 
by the Egyptians ; becauſe Reboboam ſurrendred 
the City without a Battle, and becauſe it is 


certain that no other Perſons were circumciſed 


in the Syrian Paleſtine but the Ferws only. And 
therefore the great Error of Herodotus, accord- 
ing to Joſepbus, was not, as * Sir [/aac explains it, 


his calling Scſac, by a Corruption of his Name, 


Seſoſtris, but in attributing Se/ac's Actions to Se- 
ſoſtris, and in affitming that Se/ac invaded other 
Nations, and conquered all Paleſtine, whereas 
after the Conqueſt of Rehoboam, he immediately 
returned home. Joſephus well enough knew 
that Seſo/tris invaded and ſubdued all A4fia, and 
gives from Manetho a particular Account of his 
Expedition and Conqueſt, under the Name of 
Sethefss, and places it, from the ſame Author, 
above 2 50 Years before the Expedition of Se/ac. 

I have carefully looked over Sir 1, Marſham's 
Account of theſe two Princes, and find that the 
principal, I may fay the only Argument he 


makes uſe of to prove them to be one and the 
. fame, are the Paſſages he cites out of Joſephus. 


But how little can be concluded from thence 
hath been already ſhewn, That learned Gen- 
tleman was well aware, that it would be an 


Sir I. N. p. 70. 
1 Objection 


. 

Objection againſt his Scheme, that thoſe He- 
roick Actions of Seſoſtris were taken no Notice 
of by the Greek Poets, Hefiod, Homer and other 
Writers ; and therefore he hath very properly 
endeavoured to obviate it, * If, ſays he, Seſoſ- 
' tris had gone into Greece, as the Perſians after- 
wards did, he would have obtained a more illuſ- 
trious Fame amongſt Poſterity. For Phorbas 
then reigned at Athens, and the Succeſſors of the 
Heraclidæ in the fourth Deſcent at Lacædemon 
and Corinth, ach would have preſerved the Me- 
mory either of his Valour or Misfortune. The 
Grecian Affairs were ſo low, that they took but 
little Notice of them, and had no Acquaintance 
with thoſe of foreign Countries. Homer was not 
yet born, who lived long before the Greeks at- 
tempted the Writing of Hiſtory. But as it is allow- 
ed that Seſoſtris reduced not only Afia, but the 
Cyclades Iſlands, which lye between Greece and 
Aſa, and in which the Greeks had fo great an 
Intereſt, and that he penetrated into Thracia in 
Europe, where he had like to have loſt his 
Army, and where he put a Stop to his farther 
Progreſs; it is impoſſible theſe Tranſactions could 
have been wholly unknown to the Greeks, 
which were tranſacted in their Neighbourhood, 
or wholly paſſed over in Silence by them, had this 
Expedition been ſo late as Sir J. Marſham puts 
it, This learned Writer + makes Homer to 
have flouriſhed 302 Years after the Deſtruction 
of Troy, and places the taking of this City ſe- 
P. 380. t P. 437. 
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veral Ages before Seſoſtris. And therefore tho 
he tells us that Homer was not yet born, viz. at 
the Time of Se/oſtris his Expedition, yet he 
mult have been born not long after it. And if he 
had ſuch Plenty of Materials to celebrate the 


Expedition to Troy in Aſia, though 302 Years 


before his own Birth, and ſeveral Ages before 
Seſoſtris; his not being born at the Time of the 


Expedition of Seſoſtris can never be urged as a 


good Reaſon for his taking no notice of that 
Prince, who was by Sir J. Marſham's own Con- 
feſſion ſeveral Ages later than the Trojan War. 
Sir J. Newton * on the contrary, makes the 
Trojan War to be later than Sz/6/tris, and places 
it fifty two Years after the Death of that Prince, 
and tells + us, that Heſiod and Homer flouriſhed 
but thirty four Years after the Trojan War, and 
but eighty fix after the Death of Seſac or Se- 
ſeſtrris ; and therefore neither Heſod nor Homer 
cath be ſuppoſed Strangers to this Expedition, 
had it been ſo near their Time as Sir 1/aac 
repreſents it. Heſad 7 ſpeaks both of the 


Argonautick and Trojan Expeditions, the former 


of which was according to Sir J. but ſeventeen 
Years after the Death of Seſſtris. He mentions 
Japetus, whom Sir Jſaac ſays was his Brother, 
and Prometheus whom he calls his General, and 
who he ſays was left by him on Mount Cauca- 
fus, and Atlas the Son of Japetus as ſuſtaining 
the Heavens. The Diſtance therefore of Time 
between Seſeſtris and Heſicd could be no Reaſon 


® Chron. p. 23. 29. +P. 29. 32. f Op. et D. v. 162. Ke. 
or 
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for his taking no notice of him, becauſe he men- 
tions his Contemporaries, and particularly the 
the Facts immediately ſucceeding the Death of 
Seſoſtris ; viz. the Battle of the Gods; which, 
according to Sir J. was nothing more than the 
Invaſion of Egypt under Fapetus and his Son 
Atlas, the Brother and Nephew of Seſoſtris, 
and which by his Chronology muſt have happen- 
ed but a little before, or in the Time of Hęſiad. 
Now that Japetus and Prometheus and Atlas 
ſhould be celebrated in Heſiads Poems, and Se/s/- 
tris their King, and the Conqueror of the World, 
ſhould be wholly omitted by him, is to me an 
incredible Suppoſition ; and eſpecially that he 
ſhould be omitted in the Theogony, if Seſoſtris 
was, as Sir Jaac tells * us, the Bacchus and Mars 
and Hercules of the Ancients; and who, if 
erected into theſe Deities ſo near Heſiad's Time, 
as Sir Jſaac ſuppoſes, muſt, as to his Original, 
have been well known to Heſod; who hath a 
whole Poem in honour of Hercules, and often 
ſpeaks of Mars, and who muſt have beenacquaint- 
ed with his Invaſion of Thrace, if he was, as Sir J. 
affirms, the Tracian Ma-fors, Mavors, or Mars, 

Homer is ſaid by the ſame learned + Writer 
to be Contemporary with Hefiod. Now Homer 
makes mention of Egypt in both his Poems, 
and particularly of Thebes with her hundred 
Gates, and two hundred Men with their Horſes 
and Chariots going out of every Gate, and of 

P. 23. + P. 32. 
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Paris, Menelaus and Helena, having been in 
that Country; and of the Ethiopians and Ly- 
bians, and ſeveral Egyptian Perſons. Now it is 
T think highly improbable that Homer ſhould 
not once introduce this Egyptian Hero Seſoſtris 
into his Poems, if his Reign and Actions had 
been ſo near Homer's Time, as Sir Jſaac places 
them; eſpecially as. he had ſubdued all Aja; 
ſet up his Pillars near Epheſus in nia, a Pro- 
vince bordering on Phrygia itſelf where Troy 
ſtood, and which therefore he muſt have re- 
duced amongſt other Afaatick Cities. Seſoſtris 
his Expedition into = upon Sir Jaac's Scheme 
muſt have happened in the Time of Laomedon, 
Father of Priamus; and accordingly he “ tells 
us, that Se/e/tris goes through Aſia and Syria 
into Egypt, with innumerable Captives, amongſt 
whom was T:ithonus, Son of Laomedon King of 
Troy. Troy therefore was taken by Seſoſtris, 
and Homer expreſly mentions the taking of it 
under Laomedon by Hercules. Now had this 
Hercules been the ſame with Seſo/tris, here was 
the faireſt Opportunity to have celebrated his 
Conqueſt of A4/a, and immortalized his Name 
by a few Verſes in honour of him. But how 
different is Homer's Account from that of a tri- 
umphant Conqueror? All that he puts into the 


Mouth of Tlepolemus, the Son of Hercules, is 


. 


* that 


6. 

* that his Father came to Troy for the Horſes 
of Laomedon, with fix Ships only, and a ſmall 
Number of Men, and took and depopulated 
the City ; an Account that I believe no Man 
will fay can belong to Seſeſtris, or be a Deſcrip- 
tion of his taking Troy, Homer therefore 
knew nothing of Sefoſtris, nor of his Afatick 
Conqueſt, nor of his reducing Troy ; and I think af 
this a ſtrong Probability that Seſotris did not 244 
live ſo late as Sir J. places him, and could not 1 
be therefore the Scripture Scſac. "LY {jg 

But I ſhall leave all farther Arguments from i 
foreign Hiſtory to another Place, and conſider 1 
what Light the ſacred Hiſtory will give us into 1 
this Affait; and I think many Circumſtances 1 
may be collected from hence to prove, that Se- I 
ſoſtris could not be the Scripture Seſac. The 
Account of his Invaſion is this: That + Sefac 
King of Egypt came up agdinft Jeruſalem, be- 
cauſe they had tranſgreſſed againſt the Lord, with 
1200 Chariots, 60,000 Horſemen, and the Peo- 
ple were without Number that came with him out 
of Egypt, the Lubims, the Sukkims and the 
Ethiopians. And he took the fenced Cities of 
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He leſt the Town a wide deſerted Plain. 
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Judah, and came 10 Jeruſalem ; and tool away 
the Treaſures of the Houſe of the Lord, and thy 
Treaſures of the King's Houſe, he took all, and 
carried away alſo the 8 Shields of Gold, which Solo- 
mon had made, The Account of Seſoſtris his 
Forces differs greatly from this, as related by 
Diadorus, who makes them 27,000 Chariots, 
24,909 Horſe, and 600,000 Foot. But not to 
ſt on this, it a from the manner of the 
Relation by the facred Hiſtorian, that this was 
only a particular Expedition againſt Judab and 
eruſalem. The King of Egypt came up againſt 
eruſalem becauſe they had tranſgreſſed againſt 
the Lord. Probably the immediate Motive to 
1 on ac was, the — Riches which he knew 
had amaſſed, and left his Son Rehobaam 
n poco of. And therefore as God made uſe 
m to puniſh the Iniquities of Judab, he 
ſeems to have confined his Invaſion to Judab 
and Jeruſalem only, and when he had ſacked 
the City to have returned back again into Egypt. 
For the ſacred Hiſtory takes no yes notice, 
than that he took away all the Treaſures, and 
carried away Solomon's Shields of Gold. And 
accordingly 7oſephus expreſly ſays, that when 
he had done this he returned into his own Coun- 
. There is not the leaſt Intimation of his 
making any farther Progreſs, not ſo much of 
one ſingle March beyond Jeruſalem, or invading 
any of the Cities? of Jrael under Feroboam, 
though Sir Jaac Newton ſays * Feroboam was 


5 


in 
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in ſubjection to him; and though it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that he could paſs into Aſa 
without marching thro' the greateſt Part of his 
Dominions, and highly improbable that he would 
omit ſecuring them, before he made any farther 
Progreſs in his Expedition. Beſides, Se/ac in his 
return to Egypt nine Years after muſt paſs through 
Tadza, and Sir I. allows he did ſo; and yet there 
z not the leaſt Intimation of it in the facred 
Writings ; a Circumſtance that could ſcarce be 
omitted, had this Expedition of Se/ac been the 
ſame with that of Seſotris, or Seſac ever been a 
ſecond Time in Judta or at Feruſalem. But Se- 
foſtris, even as Foſephus himſelf aſſures us from 
Manetho, made his Expedition into Cyprus and 
Phenicia, invaded the Ahrians and Medes, and 
ſubdued all of them; ſome by Conqueſt in Battle, 
and others #pzx47:, by a ſurrender to his Power 
through Fear, without the Hazard and Ex- 
pence of a ſingle Action. Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus agree much in the ſame Account, and aſ- 
ſign nine Years for the Period of this Expedition; " By 
Circumſtances that do not in the leaſt appear "By 
to belong to the Hiſtory of the Scripture Se/ac, | | 
When Se/ac had finiſhed his Expedition, the 1 
ſacred Hiſtorian obſerves, that upon Rehoboam's vi 
+ humbling himſelf, the Wrath of God turned 1 
from him, and alſo in Judah Things went well, ni 
and Rehoboam /trengthened himſelf in Jeruſalem: & j 
pm, the Word is uſed in a military Senſe to | | 
denote warlike Preparations, and the Security li 
of a Country or City by Forces and Fortifications. 1 
+ Vo 18, #4. 11 
And 


LR. 

And this muſt be the Meaning of it here, for 
the Hiſtorian adds: There were Wars between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam continually, or as it is 
expreſſed in F che Kings, all their Days. But 
is it a Thing to be ſuppoſed, that if the taking 
of Jeruſalem had been but the Beginning of 
Seſac's Expedition, and he had gone on con- 
3 Afia, that Rehoboam could thus have 
engthned himſelf in Jeruſalem, or that he and 
Feroboam would have been permitted to have 
raiſed Forces, and carried on a tual War 
againſt one another even whilſt Seſac was in 
his Expedition, and when thoſe Princes knew 
that he muſt return back to Egypt through their 


Country? Conquerors don't uſe to allow ſuch a 


Power to their conquered Provinces ; nor is it 
in the leaſt probable that whilſt Seſac was in 
Arms, the Jeuiſb Princes would have dared to 
have taken any ſuch Liberties, And this is the 
leſs probable, that Rehoboam could have thus 
ſtrengthened himſelf in Feruſalem, or haraſſed 
* with a perpetual War, if Teroboam 
had been, what Sir Jaac calls him, the Friend 
and Ally of Seſac. Nodoubt but he would have 
uſed his Intereſt with the Egyptians to have 
kept Rehoboam in awe, and ſecured to himſelf 
the peaceable Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, Re- 
hoboam's Son and Succeſſor Abijab was in fo little 
Apprehenſion of the Power of Egypt, and ſo 
intirely free from all Controul, as that he raiſed 
an Army of 400, ooo Men r, beat Jerobvam, took 
V. 15. 1 Kings xiv, 30. f 2 Chron. xiii. 3. 
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| from him many of his Cities and Towns, and 
| as the Hiſtorian ſays, red mighty, or as the 
Word ſignifies, ſtrengthened himſelf, viz. by de- 
preſſing his Enemy, and extending his Con- 
queſts ; and all this, upon Sir aac's Scheme, 
whilſt Scſtris was yet alive, and in all his 
Glory in Egypt. 
It is more remarkable yet, what is faid of the 
firſt ten Years of Aſas Reign. In his Days 
the Land was quiet ten Years, and be built fenced 
Cittes in Judah, becauſe the Lord had given him 
Reſt ; therefore he ſaid to Judah, Jet us build 
Cities, and make about them Walls, and Towers, 
Gates and Bars, whilſt the Land is yet before us, 
i. e. whilſt we are free from Enemies, and in 
full Poſſeſſion of our Liberty. And they built and 
proſpered. His Army confiſled of 580,000 Men. 
If therefore the Land vas free before them, they 
were no tributary Nation or ſubject Province 5 
and therefore there was no Egyptian Empire, with 
Seſoſtris or Seſac at the Head of it, at this Time; 
and yet Seſoſtris muſt have been now alive ac- 
cording to the Account that all Hiſtorians give. 
of the Length of his Reign. + Sir J. Newton 
was aware of this Objection, and therefore in 
order to get clear of it, ſuppoſes that the Land 
of Judah did not recover its Liberty till the fifth 
of Aſa, when he imagines Ofires, or Seſeſtris 
or Seſac, was lain by his Brother, go | Egypt tell 
into civil Wars for ten Years; during which 
Time Aſa ſecured his Country by iran ing the. 
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Cities of it. But there is no Appearance that 
Aijab, Aſas Predeceſſor, was in any awe of 
Apt; and the facred Hiſtorian places Aſa's fitſt 
ten Vears as the Vears of quiet, When the Land 
was'free before them. Aſa, ſays he, reigned in 
bis flead, in bis Days the Land was quiet ten Years, 
which, in the Connection in which it ſtands, 
intimates the firſt ten Years after his com- 
ing totheCrown; the five firſt of which, upon Sir 
Jaar's Scheme, were during the Life of Se/oftris, 
But I think Seſo#r:s muſt have been alive long 
after the Fifth of Aſa, if he was the Scripture 
Seſac, Sir Jſauc places the Beginning of Sz/ac's 
Reign in the Year before Chriſt oo“, and the 
Beginning of his Eaſtern Expedition in the Year 
4.7. gef ll _ eight Years from the 
inning of his Reign to the Beginning of this 
Exoedition, This laſted nine-Years, which ad- 
ded to the former 28, makes 37. But accord- 
ing to Drodorus, Seſoftris reigned in the whole 
but 33 Years. Sir Jſaac gives him a Reign of 
45 Years, + Joſephus, 59; Manetho, as cited 
by . Syncellus, 48. Sir Jhaacs making 28 
Years from the Beginning of Seſac's Reign to the 
Beginning of his Eaſtern or Hidion Expedition 
is — all Foundation of Probability. ** 
dorus tells ns, that whilſt he was very young, he 
and his Companions were ſent by his Father 
tion into Arabia, Put this at 


upon an Rr 
18 or 20 Years of Age, and ſooner it is not 


P. 18, t P. 20. Cont, Apion. . 1. p. 460. 
Hom p. 60. $ 


likely 
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likely that his Father would have entruſted him 
with the Management of ſuch an Affair, or 
ventured all the Flower of the Egyptian Youth 
under his Command. From hefe to his fac- 
ceeding his Father Sir J. makes eight Years, and 
from his coming to the Crown to 5 
of his Alatick Expedition 28: In all 56 Leafs. 
* And therefore Sir J. upon his own Calculation 
muſt be miſtaken, when he ſays, he might be 
about 46 Years old when he came out of Egyp? 
with a great Army to invade the Eat, unleſs 

his Father ſent him on the Arabian Expedition 
ar ten Years of Age. He could not be much 
leſs than I have fixed it. But is it likely, that 
Seſotris at this Time of Life would have ſet out 
on the Conqueſt of the World, when the Heat 
of Youth was quite ſubſided, atid the Love of 
Peace and Reſt, becomes natural? + Drodorus 
tells us, that immediately on the Death of his 
Father, being elated with the Succeſs of his 
former Exploits, he entertained Thoughts of 
conquering the World, and immediately upon 
T his being grown Man, began to prepare for 
his Expedition. In order tv it he firſt divided 
the whole Land of Egypt into thirty fix Pro- 
vinces or Nami, and over each of theſe he placed 
a Governor, to take Cate of his Revenues, and 
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adminiſter the Affairs of it during his Abſence ; 
and did not make this Diviſion after his Return, 
as, Sir, 7, places it. At the fame time he gave 
Commiſſions to others of thoſe who had been 
educated with him to raiſe an Army ſuitable to 
the Largeneis of his Deſign, and made them 
Commanders and Captains over his Forces to 
the Number of 1700, and aſſigned them the 
molt. fertile Fields of Egypt for their Support. 
Allowing therefore Seſoſtris to be thirty Years of 
Age, when he; fat out on his Expedition, and 
that he reigned, according to Sir Jaac, forty five 
Years, this will carry us to the twentieth of 
Aa. Sit I, Marſbum interprets Diodbrus, 
who ſays, he reigned but thirty three Vears, as 


meaning thirty three Vears after his Return from 


this Expedition, which will bring us to the 


eighteenth of Aa. And this will make Diodirus 
his Account better agree with that of other Au- 
thors. But it is evident e was a free 

| Aſa'sReign, and 
therefore could not be ſubject to any King of 
Egypt ;. and that therefore Soſoſtris could not be 
the Seripture Seſac, becauſe he muſt have been 
Lord 1 Juda for the firſt eighteen or twenty 
iYears of jos Reign. * 8 4'Þ 
In the fourteenth or fifteenth Year of Af 
we read, that there came out againſt Judah, 
Zerathe Ethiopianwith an Hoſt of 1,000,000 of 


Men and zoo Chariots. His Army was compoſed 
of Ethioprans and Lubims, an Army ſuperior to 


. 402. © + Chron, xiv. 9. Axl. 16. * 
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that by which Seſo/tris conquered the Warld, 


which amounted to no more than 620, ooo. 
According to the above Calculation, this alfe. 
muſt — happened in the latter Part of Se- 
ſoftris his Reign. Zerab is expr resſſy called an 
Are , N, a Guſbite. dir 4 Mar ſham 
m, Rex Cuſb, Arabic, King of Arabia. 
But conſiderin 
the Lubim or Libyans as = as of the Cy 427 
it is moſt probable he was properly an Ethi 
Prince ; ; the Ethiopians, Egyptians and Li on 
being, contiguous, Nations, and having joined 
together before this in the Invaſion of Nudes 
—— Seſac. But whether Ethiopians, or. Ara- 
bians, they could not be now ſubject to an E- 
gyption Prince, and therefore there was no E 
gyptian Empire ſubſiſting at 92 Time. If 
Sir J. Mar/ham's Scheme be rig 
Zerab an Arabian, and 89655 10 reign thirty 
three Vears after his return from his Afiatict 
Expedition, this Invaſion of Zerab muſt have 
been in Se/oftrrs his Life. Nor 4 that learn- 
ed Writer On to account for this Diffi- 
culty, how an Arabian, Prince in the Life of 
Seſoſeris ſhould raiſe ſo numerous an Army, 
when it is certain from, Diodorus, that Arabia 
was. one Part of his Conqueſts and Dominion. 
Sir J. Newton ſaw the Difficulty, and hath. by 
many — keg without the leaſt I 80. 
from Hiſtory with an acknowledged Su: 
picion of E Truth of them, j to 
* Nn | ſolve 


ps; Army is ſaid to conſiſt of 
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folve it. 1 ſeem to gather, fays he o, that Ofiris 
(or Seſoſtris or Sefac) was fin in the fifth Year 
Aſa, and thereupon Egypt fell into Civil Wars, 
invaded by the Libyans and defended by the 


Ethiopians for a Time; and after ten Years more. 


being imoaded by the Echi ns, 10 Orus 
the Ear of Oli md eines bly Ki. Then 
the Ethi topians became free, and Lords of Egypt 
under Zera. fitions will do great Things, 
and form excellent Schemes, But the death of 
ow or Seſoftris by his Brother, and juſt at 
Inſtant, * ſolve what 5 otherwiſe ap- 
a vety great Objection, the Civil Wars of 
Powe, the Ethiopians defending it, and then 
ering it, and the Death of Se- 
tris his Son, are meer Hy „that have 
no Claim to hiſtorical Teſtimony. | Herodotus 
and Diodorus make no Mention of the Murther 
of S:ſ-ftris by his Brother, nor of the Civil 
Wars that enfiied' under his Son and Succeſſor, 
nor of his bein n by the Ethiopians, not 
of their defending and invading Egpr. Ma- 


netho as cited by Spell +, makes the Poſte- 


my of Seſefrii to have ſucceeded him to the 
N der of Fotty Three, and to have reigned 
252 Years.' I think therefore a Scheme that 


needs ſo many u ee Suppoſitions to re- 


concile and ſu can carry but little 
Credit and Authority with it, If Sefac was not 


chen p. 256, 4 Chron. F. 69. Empire 
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Empire at this Time, "comprehending Ethapia, 
Arabia, and Aſia, Zera's Invaſion may be eaſily 
accounted for. The Egyptians had ſeveral E- 
thiopian Princes, and if Zerab was properly an 
Ethiopion,' he might be at this Time King of 
Egypt; for his Way from Ethiqpia lay through 
Egypt ; and the Hiſtory tells us he came to 
Marr ſua, and that Aa beat him there, and 
perſued him to Gerar, a City between 
and Juda. But it. is poſſib e after all, that 
Zerab might be, though an Ethiopian, only the 
General of the Scripture Sefac, ſent hy him to 
reduce the Jeus to their former Obedience, 
who ſoon after Seſar's return to Egypt had ſhook 
off their Dependence, and had grown proſperous 
and rich under 4/2; reaſon enough to the E. 
gyptian for invading them, as the Riches left by 
Solomon ſeem to have been the principal Motive 
of his former Expedition againſt Jerusalem. 
Sir J. Newton doth not ſeem to me quite con- 
ſiſtent in his Account of the Etbiopians. For 
in * one Place he tells us, that Scſeſtris invaded 
Ethiopia and conquered it; and yet a little after 
he tells us, that he Thebans and Ethiopians, 
in the Days of Samuel, David, Solomon, and 
| Rehoboam conquered Egypt, and the Nations 
round about, and eretted a great Empire. He 
makes Seſo/iris contemporary with Reboboam, 
and to have erected a great Empire in his Reign; 
and if the Ethiopians then alſo conquered Egypt, 
and erected a great Empire too, then the Erhi- 
525%. 214. + p. 226. ; 
* n 2 opians 
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ns muſt have conquered Egypt at the ſame 
Kae that Szſo (fit conuerel 2. Ethiopians, the 
great Empire of both being contem , and 
cach Lords of, and ſubje& to the others. But 
beſides this Empire of Seheſtris, it doth not ap- 
pear, that there was ever any great Egyptian or 
Ethiopian Empire raifed, and how long this con- 
tinued 1s uncertain. Sir ſaac puts an End to 
the Egyptian Empire in the 1 of Sejeftris 
himſelf, after-which he ſays , Egypt fell into 
Croil Wars and mt inuaded the Tj Ls; and 
that ten Years after the E ns became Lords 
of Egypt, ander Zerah, and that a Son + Ame- 
or. Memnon reigned over all Egypt, built 
Palace at Abidus, and the Memnonia at Sula 
4 Perſia; and that his Son Ramſes or Ramiſes 
had an Army of oo, ooo Men, and reigned over 
Lybia, Ethiopia, Media, Perſia, Bactria, Scy- 
thia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Bythinia and Syra, 
who was N long lived King; thus making 
the Fop Empire under Se * to be con- 
y the Ethiopians under Zerab and A. 
6 15 Son. With Sir Z N. agrees Sir 
Folm Marſham 7, in the Extent and Continu- 
ance of this Empire; but differs with him as 
to the Order and Original of the Princes; tell- 
ing us from Manetho, that Seſoſtris was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeft Son Rhampſes, who reigned 
ſixty fix Years, who held tributary all his Fa- 
_ 'sConqueſts ; and that || after him ſacceeded 
Amenophis or. Memnon, who allo reigned a long 


P. 236, f p. 247. 248. f p. 46. p. 423. 
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Courſe - of Years, went to Saſa in Perfia, re- 
duced the Bactrians, and triumphed over 

when he had ſettled 'it, and thus re-eſtabliſhed 
the Empire of Se/oftris. But both theſe learned 
Men muſt certainly be miſtaken} as to the 
Time of theſe Princes and their Empire. For 
this will carry us through the Reigns of Feho- 
Japbat, fehoram, Abaziah, and Tonſh Kings of 
udab. But during the Time of all theſe 
rinces, though we read of the Invaſions of 
the Amorites, Maabites, Pbiliſtines, Arabians, 
Syrians, and others, yet we have not one Word 
of any Egyptian Expedition into Fudea and 
Pbenicia, though the Kings of Egypt muſt have 


paſſed through it in their Way to 4 and 
Con- 


can never be ſuppoſed to have been 
querors of Afia, and at the ſame Time not Lords 
of Judea, without being Maſters of which they 
could neither have conquered, nor kept Aſia in 
Subjection. The Hiſtory and Circumſtances of 
theſe Times moſt cettainly render the Suppo- 
fition of any ſuch Egyptian or Erbiopian Empire 
abſolutely incredible. Seſoſtris is ſuppoſed by 
Sir 1/aac to be killed in the Fifth of Aſa; reckon 
the Remainder of- A/a's Reign, thirty fix Years, 
and Jeboſapbat's twenty five, in all fixty one; 
which both together will not amount to 
the length of Rameſſes ſingle Reign, whoſe 
Empire extended over all 4fia. And yet during 
Teboſaphat's Reign we are expreſly told, that 
* be placed Forces in all the fenced Cities, and jet 

* Chron. xvii. 2, 10, 11, 12, 14s &c. 
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Garriſons in the Land of Judah, and in the Cities 
of Ephraim and the Fear ef the Lord fell upon 


all 
that they made no War 
F 2 built Caftles and Cities of Store, 
ines and — were tributary to 
to him. Hi Soldiers that waited on him were 
s Men, deſides thoſe who were in Gar- 
Can there be more evident Marks of a 
1 or can theſe Circumſtances be 
conſiſtent with their being tributary to the E- 
gyptian Empire? The ſeveral Invaſions of the 
Ammonites, Moabites, Philiſtines, and Idumeans, 
all of them States bordering upon Egypt, ſhew 
they were now in dent, and had no Su- 
c to controul them. The Syrian Ws 
| raged ariſen to a great Height, Aſa'* was 
in league with Benbadad, who ſent his Captains 
und took and deſtroyed ſeveral of the Cities of 
the Kingdom of J/rael. ' In the + Rang of Je- 
hoſaphat, Benbadad had thirty two in his 
Camp, that were his Tributaries, and in his 
Army above 127, ooo Men, and his Meſſage 
to Ahab looks like that of a Sovereign Prince, 
who had no Superiour to controul him: 7 my 
Silver and thy Gold is mine; thy Wives alſo and 
thy Children, even the goodlieſt are nine. Nay 
it Demonſtration and Apart Teſtimony be de- 
manded, to prove that there was no Egyptian 
Empire at this Time in Aſa, it ma — _ 
be found: For _—_ the Reign o 


* 


2 Chron, xvi. 2. Kc. T1 Kings. xx. f. 2. 3. 
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who was Cantem with Aa and Jeboſa- 
phat, and with the immediate Son and Succeſſor 
of Se/oftris, as Sir Fohn Marſham ſuppoſes, or 
with hrs or Memmon according to Sir Jaac, 
we have this semarkable Paſlage ; That the 
Syrians beſieging Samaria, | raiſed the 

a Suppoſition that the King of Iſrael had 
hired the Kings of the Hittites and the Kings of 


the {ans ta come out againſt them: * They 
faid one to another, Lo, —— Kin 2 of Iſrael hath 
hired againſt us the Kings of the. Hutites, and 


the Kings of the — mls fo come upon us, A, 
Demonſtration, if t 

fair of this Nature, that the Mraelites, Hittites 
and Syrians were all at this Time independent 
on Egypt, and that the Syrians looked on the 
Egyptians, not as Lords of the Mraelites, hut as 
their Auxiliaries only, and hired with Money 
to their Aſſiſtance, 

It is, I think, plein from theſe Obſervations, 
and many ather Nm that I intend. to 
mention elſewhere, that there was no great E- 

— or Ethiopian Empire, that aroſe about 

lomon's Reign, and continued under Seſac and 

his Sucoeflion, and that made all Alia tributary 
to it. And it is worthy our Obſervation, that 
after this Invaſion of the Fes — Sac, in 
the fifth Vear of Reboboam, we read 
more of the Egyptians in the Sacred Hiſtory, as 
having any the leaſt Concern with Fuges, till the 
Time of Joſab, ſeveral Ages after; though we 


* 2 Kings vii. 6. 
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are informed of many other Invaſions from all 


the ring Countries and Kingdoms around 
it; and though the Egyptiant muſt have fre- 
quently paſſed through it, as their readieſt Way 
to their Aiaticlt Conqueſts, and though Tacitus 
tells us, from the Inſcription of the ancient 
Theban Obeliſk, that the Syrians were amongſt 
-their conquered Nations; a Circumſtance it- 
ſelf ſufficient to deſtroy this Imagination of any 
great Egyptian or Ethiopian _ ire, duri — 
this Interval. And indeed the whole Hiſt 

of the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, — thy 
neighbouring Nations contiguous to Egypt, as 
delivered by the Sacred Hiſtorian, will I think 
make the Suppoſition incredible to any careful 
and impartial Reader, 

But there is one Obſervation I cannot help 
making from the whole. That Seſoſtris was a 
great and ſucceſsful Warrior, and conquered Aja, 
and that his Succeſſor Rameſſes ſucceeded to his 
Power and Empire, cannot be well doubted. 
There is the concurrent Teſtimony of - all an- 
tiquity as to Seſoſtris, and Herodotus ſaw ſome 
of the very Pillars he erected to perpetuate his 
Fame and Victories, And as to Rameſſes , upon 
an Obeliſk erected by this King in Helopol:s, 
and ſent to Rome by the Emperor Conftantius, 
were ſeveral Inſcriptions, interpreted by Her- 
mapion an- Egyptian Prieſt, ſignifying his being 
Lord of the whole Earth, and King of Egypt, 
and that the Gods had given: him a — Life. 


Ammian. Mar. I. 17. c. 4 5 
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Strabo “ himſelf ſaw above the Memnoniumn at 
Thebes in the Royal Sepulchres, Inſcriptions | 
on certain Obeliſks, expreſſing the — 
their former Princes, and that their Dominions 
extended to the Scythians and Bactrians and I 
dians and Ianians. Tacitus aſſures us, that 
when (æſar Germanicus viſited the Ruins of 
Thebes, he ſaw an Inſcription in the Egyptian 
Letters on an Obeliſk, which being interpreted. 
by one of the Egyptian Prieſts ſignified; that 
King Rhamſes had an Army of 700,000 Men, 
that he reigned over Libya, Ethiopra, the Medes 
and Penſians, the Battrians and Scythions, the Sy 
rians, Armenians and Cappadecians, the Bythinians 
and Lycians. Theſe Inſcriptions on the Obeliſks 
may paſs for ſufficient Proof of the Extent of 
the ancient Egyptian Empire; and the Mem- 
nonium, at Suſa in Perſia, ſaid to be built 
by Tithonus, Memnon's Father, or the Royal 
Palace there bearing Memnon's Name mentioned 
by 4 Herodotus, || Diodorus, and 9 Strabo, may 
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+ Mox vifit veterum Thebarum magna veſtigia, et manebant 
ſtructis molibus Literæ Ægyptiæ, priorem opulentiam complexz ; - 
juſſuſque e ſenioribus Sacerdotum patrium Sermonem inter i, 
referebat habitaſſe quondam ſeptuaginta millis ætate militari, atque 
eo cum exercitu regem Rhamſen Libya, Ethiopia, Mediſque 
et Perſis et Bactriano ac Scytha potitum, quaſque terras Suti. 
Armeniique et contigui Cappadoces colunt, inde Bithynum hinc 
Lycium ad mare imperio tenuiſſe. Annal. l 2. cap. 60. 
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be looleed on as a confirmation of it. And from 


hence I would infer, that if this great Egyptian 
Empire is not to be found in any of the Times 
alter Sefac, and iv inconfiient with the known 
Circumſtances of them; it muſt be looked for 
and placed in ſome Period. preceding Sejac's 
where all ancient Writers have placed 
i and where alone I think #8 pally" t 
— 
I had almoſt forgot 


to take noticg of an Ar- 


gumen ud by b. av 75 ipture, to 


prove Seſoſris to be, — Seſar 
and Seſoftris, ſays he, ® agree rae in the Time, 
Aut alſo in their Attions — /ts. God gives 
Seſac MYWNM MINN the Ki ngdoms of the Lands 
and in another Place; He went on conquering, 
firſl Eaftward towards India, which be in 
and then Weſtward as far as Thrace ; for God 
bad given him the Kingdoms of the Countries ; 
quoting in both Places 2 Chron, xii, and in the 
laſt Place, the Verſes 2, 3, 8. I was much 
diſappointed when I came to ſearch for this 
remarkable Paſſage in the Chronicles, which 
would have been greatly to his Purpoſe, . becauſe 
I could not find it; Place he refers to at 
Ver. 8th being quite of another Nature, with- 
out the laſt Intimation of the Proof for which 
he produces it. The Words are: Nevertheleſs 
they ſhall be bis, Selac's Servants, that they may 
—— my Serwice, and the Service MY"WN 1 ra 


7. 66. 1p. 217. 
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¶ the Kingdoms of the Countries. io i 


the true Interpreta 
ce hae 


given 
God, ſays he, told the 5 ews by 
—— which wat 


that they tbwold become ſabjec 

tians, that they 

more eaſy, to ferve God or Man ; or that they 
| might underſtand the Difference between | 
the 8 of God, and Vaſſals to the King- 
doms of the Countries round them. Ho 
it can be infercod from hence, that God gave 
| of the Countries, is be- 


allowing 'the Princes of that Country, which 
bordered on bis own, to being into the Pant t 


once 1,200,000 Men, which j 
would have been ſufficient for the of 
all Egyr. Beſides, the Sacred Hiſtorian takes 
notice , that far, L < ——— 
rael under Feroboam, as diſtmguiſhed from 

Ki ef Rehoboam, — Seaſon 
without the true God, and without a teaching 
Prieſt, aud without the Low. And in thoſe 
Times, t there was no Peace to bim that went out, 
nor to him that came in, i. e. no ſafety in tra- 
„ but great Vexations ere upon all the In- 
babitants of the Countries; or great Diſturbances 


Homme a69701)4 Tos A Huh vio eres, ire ud - 
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and Commotions amongſt all the Inhabitants 
thoſe. two Kingdoms; and Nation was deſtroyed 
of: Nation, and City of City, becauſe God did ver 
them. with great Adverfuy ; relating to the per- 
petual Wars between this now divided People, 


the frequent Plunders of their Cities, as either 


Nation prevailed, and the mutual Slaughters of 
their Inhabitants ; Circumſtances that are the 
ſtrongeſt Proof of their intire Freedom from the 
Coutroul of Egypt, and of the full Liberty of 
their Princes to act as they pleaſed without any 
Interruption, and which therefore I apprehend 
deſtroy. the Notion of Seſac's being the Con- 
queror and Lord of Ala, or the ſame with Se- 
ſoftris the real Conqueror of the Egſtern World. 
And from hence it appears how groundleſs the 
Philoſopher's Aſſertion is, 279 the great 
Egyptian Empire, which aroſe about Solomon's 
Time, the Egyptians ſpread and propagated Su- 
perſtition ta all their conquered Nations. The 
Philoſopher was incapable of offering any Proof 
of the Fact, and therefore contented himſelf 
with a mere dogmatical Aſſertion of it. 
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X though the moral Philoſopher ſerved 
1 many Fears of his Life in the Office 
and Capacity of 4 Prieſt, and received by im- 
poſition of Hands the indelible Character, yet 


after he had truly deſecrated himſelf, and taken 


the Name of a Philoſopher, he immediately ſet 
himſelf 
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himſelf to vilify the whole Priefthood/in 
ancient and Modern; and without Manners and 


3, 


ion repreſents them under all the odious 


Characters that his Invention and Malice could 
ſuggeſt. I have ever imagined that the ſlander- 
ing whole Bodies of Men, and imputing to all 
in general the Crimes with which ſome; or 
many of them may be chargeable, is a very ini- 
quitous Conduct, and inconſiſtent with all Prin- 
ciples of Morality, and common H 
The Prieſts and Clergy have been many of 
them bad. But have the Laity as a Bauy been 
lefs'criminal ? If the Prophets hot prophefied 


falſly, and. the Prieſts have born Rule by their 


Means, ' hath not the People loved to have it ſi 
Have not their Stupidity and Vices been the 
very Riſe of the exorbitant Power and extra- 
vagant Claims of the Hierarchy ? Have not 
Impieties and Immoralities of all kinds been 
practiced, at leaſt with as much Ner- by 
the Former as the Latter? 

Amongſt other Cauſes of the Corru 
Mankind, it is allowed that Superſtition hath 
been one, and no inconſiderable one. Buthath 
this been wholly owing to Prieftcraf?, hath there 
been nothing of Lay Subtilty and Fraud in the In- 
vention and Introduction of it? The Man knows 
nothing of Hiſtory and human Nature that will 
aſſert this, and the Records of all Nations and 
Ages are a Demonſtration of the contrary. 
Egypt was famous for her Improvements in this 
N and carried it to the greateſt 1 
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- our -— — with — uſual Modeſty 
„ imiſting -the 
— — e in Lands, 
of the Crown, —— 
to uurk up the People into the. hi 
r and that keeping | 
tural Experiments, their Chymiſtry,' their natural 


Magic, and occult experimental Phy, as deep 
Secrets and Sacred Myſterie of ertes to themſelves, thy 
made it all paſs 20ith the ignorant enſloved Vulgar, 


for Miracles, Revelation, Prophecy, and immediate 
= Power ; and thus Egypt became the Mat ber 
ond Nurſe of Superſtition; hereby imputing all 

the Superſtitions of Egypr to the Craft and Con- 
trivance of the Prieſts. But all this is philoſo- 
Invention and Gueſs, contrary to Hiſtory 

and Fact; and it will be certainly found, that the 
tian Superſtitions have the Hondur: moſt of 
them, of Lay Original, and that whatever Im- 
provements the Prieſts made in them, it was 
upon the Foundation and Plan that the Laity 
had kindly and generouſly prepared for them. 
The Egyptian Idolatry may be divided into 
three Parts, the Worſhip of the heavenly Bodies, 
of dead Men, and of ſacred Beaſts, The 
Worſhip of the heavenly Bodies was 
the moſt ancient, and took Place even 
before the Inſtitution of any ſe and diſtinct 
Prieſthood whatſoever ; and its Riſe, not 
from any ſacerdotal Contrivance and Craft, but 
ſrom an almoſt univerſal — that obtained 
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Mankind, in favour of their divine 
Powers and Influences. Natural and caly a6 
the Belief of one eternal and inviſible, all- perfect 
and all- diſpoſing Mind may ſeem, to Men Who 
have been cultivated by Education, true Phi- 
loſophy, and divine Revelation, yet I ſee no 
Reaſon to believe that the Bulk of Mankind 
would eafily fall into ſuch a rational and ſub- 
lime Sentiment of Deity, without theſe Ad- 
vantages. They are moſtly affected and ſtruck! 
by ſenſible s, and naturally fall into an 
Admiration of thoſe Things which appear moſt 
wonderful and glorious in the material Syſtetn. 

Hence, as Eusebius“ obſerves, beholding with 
their bodily Eyes the Lights of Heaven, they 
were ſeized with Admiration, proclaimed them 
Gods, looked on them as the Authors and 
Cauſes of the Generation and Corruption of all 
Things, and honoured them with Adoration 
and Sacrifices. The Phenicians and 
were amongſt the earlieſt and firſt of Mankind, 

who fell into this Error and Superſtition, which 
afterwards ſpread itſelf throughout almoſt all 
Nations of the Earth. And this was the moſt 
natural and obvious Kind of Idolatry that couſd 
obtain amongſt Mankind, and into which they 
fell by an univerſal Approbation and Conſent. 
Theſe were the Gods of the moſt ancient Greeks, 
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as well as Barbarians, as Plato + exprelly affirms, 
and the only Gods they originally worſhipped, 
And the Worſhip they at firſt paid them was 
plain and ſimple, ſuch as needed no Intervention 
or Mediation of Prieſts, they * built no Temples 
in honour of them, they made no Statues and 
Images of them that had any Reſemblance of 
mortal Beings; but when ola them, 
contented themſelves either with the inward 
Veneration of them, or with ſome plain and 
caſy Action expreſſive of that internal Homage 
they paid them. When they I bebeld tbe Sun 
ſhining in its Glory, and the Moon walking in 
ler Brightneſs, their Hearts were ſecretly inticed, 
and 3 Mouth kiſſed their Hand | in token of 
Adoration. * 
In theſe earlier Times. there. ſeems to have 
been no diſtinct Order of Prieſts, either amongſt 

the Worſhippers of the true God, or many of 
thoſe who adored the Hoſt, of Heaven as Gas 
The Heads of Families were Prieſts in their 
own Houſes, and offered their Sacrifices with 
their own Hands. Job ſanctiſied bis Children 
and offered Burnt-Offerings for them according t0 
their Number, The Hebrew Patriarchs ated 
in the ſame manner, and the King of Salem was 

+ — ———— 
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Prie(t alſo of the moſt high God; and the firſt 
Worſhip that was paid to the heavenly Bodies 
ſeems to have been principally a Kind of inward 

Veneration, — by kiſſing their Hand in 
Honour of them, and Sacrifices to have been 

offered only on ſome very ſolemn and ſpecial 
Occaſions. The Egyptians and Phenicians ap- 
pear to have been the firſt who enlarged and 
altered this original Worſhip, and to have con- 
ſtituted a diſtinct and Order of Prieſts 
to perform their Sacred Rites and Ceremonies. 
And this they did, as hath been ſhewn, from the 
earlieſt Times of their Conſtitution and Govern- 
ment. So that there are no Appearances of 
Prieſtcraft in this original Superſtition ; which 


took its Riſe from the natural Weakneſs of 


human Minds, confining their Contemplations 
to material and viſible Objects; and from the 
conſtant Effects which they ſaw, or imagined 
to be produced by the Influence of the Sun and 
Moon and Stars; eaſily perſuading themſelves 
that the Cauſes of them muſt be real Deities, 
and as ſuch preſide over the World, and manage 

all things by their perpetual Influences' and 
Power. DE Ges 
The Origin of the Prieſthood, as a diſtinct 
Order, ſets apart from others to be ſolely em- 
ployed in the Ceremonies of Religion amongſt 
the Heathens, aroſe I doubt not from the Dei- 
fication of dead Men, and the Superſtitions ap- 
pointed in Honour of them. There was ſo 
natural a Prepoſſeſſion in Favour of the heavenly 
= ©: Luminaries, 
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Luminaries, as that there needed no Art to keep 
up any Reverence for them, * and the Regu- 
larity and Conſtancy of their Motions, and the 
perpetual Benefits they were imagined to be the 
great Cauſes of, were ſufficient to ſecure the 
high Veneration paid them, But the Worſhi 
of dead Men was a Superſtition not quite 6 
natural, and that needed more Art to - 
pagate and eſtabliſh. In order to this, < 
two Methods were early invented ; the one, 
the tranſlating the Souls of dead Men into ſome 
of the — Bodies, making them preſide 
over particular deified Powers of Nature, and 
giving them the ſame Name with the Stars 
into which they tranſplanted them, and the 
Elements and Powers of Nature over which 
they placed them, or + giving the Names of 
thei Kings to them; that thus the Worſhip 
ng to the one might alſo affect the other, — 
perpetuated along with it. Thus + Drodorus : 
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Some of theſe mortal Men obtained the ſame 
Name with the heavenly Gods. Sol was the 
Name of one of the Egyptian Kings, ſo called 
from the Sun, and Vulcan another of them was 
the Element of Fire, Ceres the Earth, Minerva 
the Air, and the ſame might be ſhewn of al- 
moſt all the other deified Perſons worſhiped by 
the Nations. But that which was the mott 
effectual Method of ſupporting this Worſhip, 
ordered to be given to dead Men, and of per- 
petuating their Claims of Divinity, was the 
erecting magnificent Sepulchres and Temples 
in Honour of them, appointing Perſons whoſe 
Office it ſhould peculiarly be, to preſide yver 
and perform the ſacred Ceremonies preſcribed 
in their Adoration, and making it their Intereſt, 
by large Endowments and Emoluments, to 
maintain the Dignity and Credit of them, 
This was a ſure Way to immortaliae them, and 
to tranſmit their Worſhip to the lateſt Poſterity. 
And of all theſe Evils we ſhall find Lay Inpiety, 
Pride and Superſtition to have been the true 
Sources. | | 
We have ſeen already, that Ham and his 
Poſterity aſſumed the Name of Elobim or Gods. 
Ofris * his Son deified him after his Death, 
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built Temples and made golden Shrines in ho- 

mour of him, appointed the religious Ceremo- 

nies with which he was to be worſhipped, and 

appointed Prieſts, whoſe Care and Buſineſs it 
Id be to perform them; and when Oſiris 

was dead, * [fs his Queen conſecrated him 


in his turn, and gave the Prieſts the third Part 


of the Lands of Egypt to maintain and gate 
the Superſtitions decreed him. 7. Both or Mer- 
cury his Secretary invented many myſterious 
Rights that were to be obſerved in his Worſhip, 
to render it the more ſolemn and venerable. 
Menes + their firſt King after the Gods, is ſaid 
to have taught the People the Worſhip of thoſe 
Gods, and to perform Sacrifices to them, Bu- 
Iris and his Succeſſors built ſumptuous Temples, 
and magnificently adorned them. Seſoſtris + 
enriched them with the Spoils of his Victories, 
and in all the Cities of Egypt built a Temple to 
that God, which the Infabitants of each par- 
ticularly worſhipped. Hero Gods, Worſhip, 
Temples and Prieſts, are all of Lay Original 
and Propagation amongſt the Egyptians, and 
could not in the Nature of the Thing have 
been introduced or eſtabliſhed but by the Civil 
Authority. The Pride of Princes, who were 
the Founders of- Kingdoms, grafted upon the 
Reſpect of the People, to whom they had been 
Benefactors, was the true Original of theſe Im- 
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pieties ; whilſt the Prieſts were only introduced 
as Auxiliaries to ſupport what the other began, - 
and carry on the Superſtitions invented, 
With this Deification of dead Men came in 
all the more ſtupid Worſhip paid to Pictures, 
Images and Idols. The heavenly Bodies and 
Elements of Nature could not be repreſented 
by any particular Forms, and needed no ſuch Re- 
preſentations, being ever to be perceived by the 
bodily Senſes. But the Portraits of dead Men 
were capable of being drawn, and * the repre- 
ſenting them by Pictures and Images was a natural 
Method of keeping up the Remembrance of 
them, when they themſelves could be no longer 
viſible to the bodily Eye. Hence Pictures and 
Images were introduced into their Temples, 
Offerings made to them, and Adoration pai 
before them, as + Symbols and Repreſentatives 
of the Gods themſelves, and in which certain 
divine Powers were ſuppoſed to be perpetually 
I 7 reſident, by the Indwelling or Influences of 
thoſe whom they were made to repreſent, But 
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ginal. Various * Writers aſcribe the firſt Ori- 
ginal of them to different Perſons. Some to 

Telchines the Rhodian, ſome to the Tuſcans, 
others to Cadmus, others to Armodius and Ari/- 
togiton, and others to the Kings and Princes 
of Egypt. Diodbrus tells us +, that Ofiris 
introduced theſe Images of his deified Gods into 
Egypt. Thoth I or Mercury drew the Images 
of Saturn,' Dagon, and the reſt of the Gods, 


and invented the ſymbolical Repreſentations of 


them. In proceſs of Time, an ungodly Cuſtom 
grown ſtrong, was kept as a Law, and graven 
Inages were worſhipped by the Commandments of 
Kings. They owe their original, partly to the 
Pride of Princes, to perpetuate themſelves, and 
the "Honours they were fond of whilſt living 
and after Death, partly to the Flattery of Cour- 
tiers, partly to Affection and Gratitude, and 
partly to State Policy, that by theſe Monuments 
others might be encouraged and excited to pub- 
lick Uſefulneſs and Merit, and to keep 8 the 
People in awe by an imaginary Preſence of the 
Gods with them, | 
78 Vea 
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Yea, the very meaneſt and vileſt of the 
Egyptian Superſtitions, their Worſhip of their 
Beaſts, appears to have been the Appointment 
of Lay Wiſdom, and the Reaſons of thoſe A 
pointments are yet preſerved, not much to t 
Credit of thoſe who ordained them. One Rea- 
ſon aſſigned for it is their Utility. Thus “ the 
facred Bulls of Egypt, Apis and Mnevis, were 
worſhipped as Gods, at the Command of Ofiris, 


becauſe of their Uſe in Agriculture, and that- 


the Glory of thoſe who firſt taught the Me- 
thod of raiſing the Fruits of the Earth, might, 

for their Benefactions on theſe Accounts, be de- 
livered down to Poſterity through all ſucceeding 
Ages. Menas +, one of their moſt ancient 
Kings, out of Gratitude for a Favour he had 
received from a certain Crocodile, is faid to have 
built a City, and called it Crocodile, and to have 
ordered the People of the Place to worſhip thoſe 
Beaſts as Gods, and to have conſecrated the 
Lake, in which this ſame Crocodile was, for 
their Maintenance and Habitation. 
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The Worſhip of Beaſts in general in is 
accounted for by ſeveral ancient Authors in ſuch a 
Manner, as ſhews it to have been, in their Opi- 
nion, the Effect of Lay Craft, and Kingly Policy. 
Jſecrates * aſcribes the Origin of it to Bufiris, 
and tells us, that he ordained the Worſhip of 
them, not being ignorantof their Nature and Pro- 
perties, but as thinking he had a Right to habituate 
the Multitude conſtantly to obey what was com- 
manded them by their Governors, and withal 
to make a Trial by theſe outward Actions what 
were their inward Sentiments ; for he thought 
that thoſe who diſobeyed ſuch Commands, 
would probably be diſobedient in greater Things; 
but that ſuch who were diſpoſed to a conſtant 
Obſervance of their Duty in their Rank and 
Station, would confirm it by ſhewing their 
Piety in theſe Inſtances. Diodorus tells us, 
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that under the ancient Kings, the common 
People of Egypt were greatly liable to Revolts, 
and to conſpire againſt their Governours; and 
that therefore one of their wiſeſt Kings divided 
their whole Country into ſeveral Parts or Diſ- 
tricts, and that in each of theſe he ordered the 
Inhabitants to worſhip ſome one Animal, or to 
abſtain from one particular Kind of Food, that 
each worſhipping the Beaſt they had conſecrated, 
and deſpiſing what had been deified by others, 
the Inhabitants of Egypt might never be able 
to unite, And that this is plain from the Ef- 
fects; for all the neighbouring Inhabitants are 
at variance with each other, and offend one ano- 
ther by their Tranſgreſſions in the aforeſaid 
Particulars. Plutarch * gives the ſame Ac- 
count in the main, though differing in ſome - 
Particulars, He tells us, that ſome Authors 
affirm, that one of their wiſeſt and moſt ſubtle 
Princes, underſtanding the Levity of the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Egyptians, and that they were very 
prone to Innovation and Change, and that their 
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Number being very large, their Power was 
unconquerable, and impoſſible to be reſtrained, 
whilſt acted ſoberly and in concert; 
diſperſed them into ſeveral Diſtricts, and ap- 

inted amongſt them an eternal Superſtition, 
in order to occaſion an irreconcilable Animoſity 
amongſt them, For as the Beaſts, which he 
commanded them feverally to honour and wor- 
ſhip, were in a natural State of Enmity and 
War with each other, and led by Inſtinct each 
to devour the other ; the Egyptians, each de- 
fending their own, and not enduting to be in- 
jured on this Account, were drawn before they 
were aware, by theſe mutual Antipathies of 
their Beaſts, into a State of War with one 
another. From theſe Accounts it appears, that 
uperſtitions of Egypt aroſe, at leaſt in 4 
great Meaſure, from Lay Craft, the Policies of 
Kings, and the Subtlety of Princes, to diſunite 


the Egyptians amongſt themſelves, and fo to 


ſecure themſelves againft the united Power and 
Force of the People. The Prieſts, if, what doth 
not appear, they had any Hand in theſe Things, 
were no more originally than Seconds to - the 
Princes, taken from the Laity, and raifed to 


their Offices, the more ſucceſsfully to carry on 


their Deſigns upon the Liberties of Mankind. 

I have already mentioned one more Deity, 
that was thought to be of great Conſequence 
in the Egyptian Divinity, and that was the Pu- 
dendum Virile, or Phallus, which was after- 
wards adopted into the Grecian — And 

| now 
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T now add that this hath alſo the Honour to 
be of Lay Invention. For Ofir:s being killed 
Typho his Brother, and his Body divided — 
twenty fix Pieces, Is after long Search found 
them all; the Pudendum onl y excepted. Every 


one of theſe Parts ſhe — — round with 


a mixture of Spice and Wax, and forms it into 
an human Figure of the Bigneſs of Ofiris, and 
gives them, one to each Tribe of Prieſts, and 
commands them to dedicate to each Figure 
one certain Beaſt, juſt as they pleaſed, and 
when it died to pay It the ſame Honours as they 
did to Ofirrs, And recollecting the many and 
great Obligations ſhe was under to the Part loſt, 
ſhe ® ordered it to be worſhipped with divine 
Honours,and commanded an Idol or Image of it 
to be placed in the Temple, and adored, and in 
= Myſteries and Sacrifices 

* — 71s, to pay the greateſt Reverence to thzs 
| and ſhew it the higheſt Veneration. And 

5 Egyßt the Greeks introduced it into their 
Dionyfiack Myſfteries, and paid gteat Adoration 
to this Part, under the Name of the Phallus. 

It is no difficult Taſk to ſhew, that amongſt 
other Nations Su tition was alſo of Lay Ori- 
ginal, The firſt and Princes of Greece 
were moſtly of Plata and Egyptian Original; 
ſuch as Cadmus,' Cerrops, Danaus, Petes, Erec- 
theus, and many others, and brought the * 
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ſtitions of their own Country and planted them 
in Greece, And that their Lawgiversand Princes 


might create a greater Authority to their Re- 


ligions and Civil Eſtabliſhments, they knew 


as well as any Prieſts could inform them, how 


to feign Miracles, Revelation, Prophecies, and 
immediate Divine Powers, pretending all their 
Laws were given. by immediate Divine Com- 
munications. * Minos had his by Revelation 
from Jove, and Lycurgus the Lacedemonian, and 
Holen the Athenian theirs from Apollo, When 
Theſeus ſettled the Polity and Government of 
the Athenians, he commanded them to acknow- 
ledge and Worſhip as Gods, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Apollo, Vulcan, Mercury, Juno, Ceres, Minerva, 
and Diana, and ꝓ committed the Care of reli- 
ious Affairs to the Eupatridæ or Nobles, In a 
Word, all || Things relating to the Sacred Rites 
and Sacrifices were amongſt the Greeks under the 
Management, and ſubject to the Controul of 
the principal Magiſtrates, as they were originally 
introduced by their Princes and Lawgivers, and 
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confirmed by the People. All || Matters of 


Religion, Blaſphemy againſt the Gods, and Con- 


tempt of the Holy Myſteries, all Sorts of Im- 
piety, the Conſecration of new Gods, and the 
Erection of Temples and Altars, and the In- 
troduction of new Ceremonies into Divine Wor- 
ſhip, were referted to the judgment of the 
Lay Court or Senate of Areopagus ; whence St. 
Paul was arraigned before them, as a Setter- 
forth of ſtrange Gods, when he preached unto 
them Feſus and the Reſurrection. The Multi- 
tude of Gods that were worſhipped by the an- 
cient Greeks were in reality no more, as to the 
far greater Part of them, than dead Men, whom 
Lay Superſtition had conſecrated into Deities, 
either upon Account of ſome intellectual ot 
bodily Excellencies, or through Flattery of their 
Power, or becauſe of ſome ſignal Benefits they 
had received from their Government. + Hence 


|| Potter's Antiq. V. 1. p. 105. 3 

Non eſt dubium, quin illis temporibus homines regem ipſum, 
totamque gentem ſummis laudibus ac novis honoribus jactare 
ceoperint, ut etiam Deos appellarent, five ob miraculum virtutis 
(hoc vere putabant rudes adhuc et ſimplices) five ut fieri ſolet in 
adulationem præſentis iz ; five ob beneficia quibus erant 
ad humanitatem compoſiti. Lactan. de falſ. Relig. c. 15. 

+ Suſcepit autem vita hominum, conſuetudoque communis, 
ut beneficiis excellentis viros in ccelum fama et voluntate tollerent. 
Hine Hercules, hinc Caſtor et Pollux, hinc Aeſculapius, hinc 
Liber etiam. Cicer, de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 24. 


Hae arte Pollux et vagus Hercules | 
Inaixus arces attigit igneas. Hor. Carm. I. 3. Od. 3. 
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Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux, Eſculapius, Bacchus, 
and ethers. Nor is there any Queſtion but 
that State Policy had a great Share in theſe Dei- 


fications, and that ancient Lawgivers, and 


Princes and States introduced them as an * En- 


couragement to what they accounted publick 


Virtue, and the more effectually to excite Per- 


ſons chearfully to undergo all Labours and Ha- 
_ zards for the publick Good, The Greek Poets 
helped on theſe Superſtitions, complementing 
even bad Princes into Deities, and by . the 
Charms of Poetry confirming the Minds of the 
People in all the ancient Gods and Rites they 


had received by Tradition from their Anceſtors, 


And of this Lay Artifice and Craft many of the 
ancient Greek Philoſophers were abundantly 
ſenſible, who + taught that their Gods were 
created by Art and certain Laws, and not ſuch 
by Nature, and that therefore they wete different 
amongſt different States, as they agreed to eſta- 
bliſh them by Law. This was the Doctrine of 
many of the Greek Philoſophers and Poets, 
which they inſtilled into the Minds of the Youth; 


® Atqui in pleriſque civitatibus intelligi poteſt, augendz 
(apud Lactant. loc. cit, acuendæ) virtutis gratia, quo libentius 
reipublicz cauſa periculum adiret optumus quiſque, virorum for- 
tium memoriam honore Deorum immortalium conſecratam. 
Cicer. de Nat. Deor. I. 3. c. 19. 


t Our, Q wardges, eat men fan ot TEM, Ov guet, 
A 7101 VOUMIS, 4 Tu ru N MAN, mn £14501 eav]0191 o- 
Papa rorouy Yor νν,e . Plat. de Leg. I. 10. p. 889. 
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whence Plato ſays ||, they many of them fell 
into impious Notions, becauſe they thought 
thoſe to be no. Gods, whom the Law com- 
manded to believe and conſider as Gods, This 
Superſtition and political Introduction of many 
Gods, by ancient Lawgivers and States, was ne- 
ceſſarily followed by numberleſs Rites and Cere- 
monies, appointed in Honour of them; appointed 
by thoſe who firſt erected them into Deities, and 


confirmed and eſtabliſhed, not only by com- 


mon Uſage, but by the Autority of publick 

Laws, and by thoſe Laws rendred unalterable. 
We ſhall alſo find that the Superſtitions of 
Rome were of Lay Original. In the Beginning 
of that Common- Wealth, their Temples and 
Ceremonies of Religion were but few. Ro- 
mulus himſelf is faid by ſome Writers to have 
built but two, nor were there for many * Years 
any ſuch Things as Statues and Images amongſt 
them. Numa Þ their ſecond King, from a 
full Perſuaſion of the inviſible and incorruptible 
Nature 


Tum esm, „ 0, a ard hee oguy g rio ar- 
mic, ichen 7% A aner, gaοαονοοοετ ewai To Hl er 

r. Tl; ay vn Bi e “ OD , Ts arlganros A 
mec ves, ws UK, e Sten ores o r- arr ruT] diaveuiut 
guy. Ibid. p. 890. 

Dicit etiam antiquos Romanos plus quam annos centum et 
ſeptuaginta deos fine fimulachro coluiſſe; quod fi adhac, in- 
quit, manſiſſet, caſtius Dii obſervarentur. Varro apud S. Auguſt. 
de civit. Dei. L 4. c. 31. Alex. ab Alex. I. 6 c. 26, | 
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Nature of God, forbad the Romans to aſcribe to 
God any Likeneſs or Form of Man or Beaſt ; nor 
was any Image of the Deity painted or made 
amongſt them, nor any Statue to repreſent him 
for the firſt 170 Years of the City. Numa + 
however was Chief Pontiff himſelf as well as 
King, and finding * that he was to govern a 
fierce and martial People, who would very 
difficultly be reduced within the Obedience of 
Laws, he cunningly made uſe of Religion to 
mollify and ſubdue them, ordaining various 
Sacrifices and ſolemn Proceſſions, which by a 
Mixture of the grave and agreeable were pro- 
- to ſoften and civilize them. Beſides this ; 

terrified them with the Gods, and by telling 


Tov «CE Sunxorrs Tos Mero £7491 vac 4% ar över Ji 
Jerour, x, RaMadus daga t9uvTEs, dara Is ud eue 
aus du HirTinou, Os vis ogtry aqopporey Td RATING Tus 
ese, ure tpanleiu Jeu Sovd]ov & 1 vous. Plut. vit. 
— 65. Vid. etiam Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 1. p. 358, 359. 
citat. ab Euſeb. Præp. Evang. I. 9. p. 410. 


+ $ao1v aur 614 rely Toy qeprol reve. Plut. ibid. 
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lutar. ibid. p. 64. Quid Numa religioſius? Ita res popolcit, 
ut ferox FEAT a deorum metu mitigaretur. Flor. I. 1. c. 8. Ut 

pulum ferum religione molliret plurima inſtituit. Aurel. 
ih. de vir. illuſtr. . 3. 
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them of horrible Apparitions of Demons, and 
direful Voices, on purpoſe to tame them, and 
tender them humble and tractable by ſuch Su- 
3 and as other Lawgivers had done 
ore him, he feigned *“ heavenly Viſions and 
Inctructions to add Authority to his Conſtitu- 
tions. He had alſo the Art of taming Eagles, 
ſo that he could ſtop them by his Word, and 
could bring them down from the Heavens as 
they were flying over his Head; and, like Py- 
thagoras, boaſted of his golden Thigh, that his 
People might look on him to be ſomething 
really Divine. And many other Inſtances of 
this Legerdemain are aſcribed to him, which 
he made uſe of to ſecure his Dominion, and 
render the Roman Nation governable. The 
} Appointments of the Prieſts to each God, the 
Diſtinction of the Dies fauſti et nefaſti, the 
Veſtal-Virgins, their Sacred Fire, and their Sti- 
pend from the Publick, the Salii with their 
Ancilia or Shields, in Imitation of a certain 
Shield which Numa told them fell down from 
Heaven, and which Egeria and the Muſes told 
him was ſent for the Preſeryation of the City, 


Qui quum deſcendere ad animos fine aliquo commento mi- 
raculi non poſſet, ſimulat fibi cum Dea Egeria congreſſus noc- 
turnos eſſe : Ejus ſe monitu, quæ acceptiſſima Diis eſſent, ſacra 
inſtituere, ſacerdotes ſuos cuique Deorum preficere, Liv, I. 1, 
c. 19. | 
+ Kay gag i ay 74 due neu pwrers TOW i , 
v 19-T22010v UTEeT mu, TY Th un amagnyas X,guo oy Onuur 
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bab, avis A Hege arty ibid. p. 65. | 
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their painted Garments, their Songs and Dances, 
the Sacred Rites the Pontiff was to obſerve, the 
Worſhip of the Manes, the Doctrines of Thun- 
ders and Prodigies, Altars, Purgings and Luſtra- 
tions, the Temples of Fides and Terminus, the 
Pomp of Sacritices, and a Thouſand other 
Things of like Nature, were the Inſtitutions of 
Numa, for which he pretended Divine Revela- 
tion and Autority. In truth the whole of the 
firſt Religion of the Romans was of Royal and 
Lay Original, by fate not priefily Palicy ſuited 
to the Tempers of the People, and wholly 
adapted to bring them into, and keep them 
under ſubmiſſion to their Superiors. Tullus 
Hoſtilius * their next King was originally of a 
very martial Diſpoſition, but at length became 
the moſt perfef? Enthufiaſt, fell into all Kinds of 
\ Superſtition, and filled the City with innumer- 
able Ceremonies of Religion, But yet during 
all this Space of Time their Temples were free 
from Statues and Images, becauſe it was thought 
impious to liken what was more excellent to 
that which was meaner, and impoſſible to com- 
prehend God any other Way by the Un- 
derſtanding. Tarquinius Priſcus was the firſt 
that introduced theſe Symbols of the Gods, and 
corrupted the Simplicity of the old Roman Wor- 
ſhip, by mixing with it all the Superſtitions of 

Tune adeo fradti ſimul cum corpore ſunt ſpiritus illi feroces, 
ut qui nihil ante ratus eſſet minus regium, quam ſacris dedere 


animum; repente omnibus magnis parviſque ſuperſtitionibus ob- 
noxius degeret, religionibuſque etiam populum impleret. Liv- 


Lib. 1. c. 31. 
Tuſcany 
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Tuſcany and Greece, from both which he was 
deſcended, This is confirmed by Florus + in 
his Epitome, who tells us of Targuin, that he 
mixed the Greek Diſpoſition with the Arts of 
Ttaly; and is intimated by Tertullian ?, who 
fays, that though Numa was ſuperſtitiouſly 
curious, yet that hitherto the Roman Religion 
ſubſiſted without Images or Temples; that 
their Religion was frugal, their Rites plain, no 
Capitols ariſing up to Heaven, that their Altars 
were of Tu 15 their holy Veſſels were earthen 
Ware, the Smell of their Sacrifices ſmall, and 
God himſelf no where to be ſeen; for till this 
Time the Greeks and Tuſcan Artiſts had not 
overwhelmed Italy with their Images. Theſe 
therefore came in with Tarquinius Prius who 
though originally of Grecian Extract, yet was 
born at Tarquinii a Tuſcan City, and who havin 
imbibed the Superſtitions of both, tranſplan 
them into Rome, and brought his Tuſcan Artiſts 
along with him to promote the holy Trade of 
Image-making ; which gaye riſe to innumerable 
Impieties, and filled the Roman Empire with 
the moſt ſtupid Idolatries. Tarquin lived to 
above the hundred and ſeventicth Year after the 


| | + Grzcum ingenium Italicis artibus miſcuiſſet. Flor. Epit. 


* . 

1 — Newn concepta eſt curioſitas ſuperſtitioſa, non · 
dum tamen aut ſimulachris aut templis res divina apud Romanos 
conſtabat. Frugi religio et pauperes ritus, et nulla Capitolia 
certantia cœlo, ſed temeraria de ceſpite altaria, et vaſa adhnc 
Samia, et nidor exilis, et Deus ipſe nuſquam. Nondum enim 
tune ingenia Græcorum atque Tuſcorum fingendis fimulacris 
urbem inundaverant. * c. 286. ; 
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Foundation of Rome, and Tanaquill his Queen 
a from many Inſtances to have been well 
illed in all the religious Arts of her native 

Country. In a Word , + the whole religi 
Conſtitution of Rome was originally the Eſta- 
bliſhment of her firſt Kings and Princes. - Some 
Parts of it were formed by Numa, others by Tullus 
Heftilius, others by all the Kings that ſucceeded 
him ; and Romulus himiſelf ſowed the firſt Seeds 
and Beginnings of all their ſacred Rites, which laid 

the Foundations for all after Improvements. 
And ſo intirely was Religion under the Ma- 
nagement of the Civil Power, that by Romulus || 
his Appointment, the King was Supreme over 
all the Sacred Rites and Ceremonies, and no- 
thing was to be done in reference to the Gods 
without him; nor was any one * allowed to have 
. hisown ſeparate Gods, nor privately to worſhip 
any new or foreign Gods, beſides thoſe who were 
introduced by publick Authority. Under him the 
Senate 4 had the Management of all Sacred Af- 
fairs, and none originally but Men of ſenatorial 
Dignity were admitted into the Chief-prieſthoods 
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® Separatim nemo habefſit Beos : neve novos, ſed ne advenas, 
niſi publice adſcitos, privatim colunto. Cicer. de Leg. I. 2.4.8, 
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. 
of the Commonwealth; as Livy ® 
ſures us, when he tells us, that in the Conſulſhips 


of M. Valerius and Q, Appuletus, the Plebeians 


of all the Honours of the City, ex- 
cept the Prieſthoods, which as yet were not 


become promiſcuous; and when four Plebetans 
were added to the Number of Pontiffs, they 
were Men of conſular Dignity, and who con- 


tinued to be employed in moſt honour- 
able Offices of the State. So that Religion 
in Rome was intirely under the Civil Power, 
and nothing could be eſtabliſhed in reference to 
it without the Leave of the Magiſtrate and 


Commonwealth. Their Superſtitions were of 


Law Introduction, and often applied to politi- 


cal Purpoſes, as might be made a by ma- 
nifold — ? —_— 

I may alſo add on this Head, that the De- 
viations from true Religion, and the Introduc- 
tion of Idolatry and Superſtition into the two 
Kingdoms of Judab and 1jael, were owing 
either to the wicked Policy or Weakneſs of their 
Princes, and in which the eſtabliſhed Fery/b 
Prieſthood had, as far as any thing appears, no 
Hand. Solomon built an High-place for Che- 
moſh the God of Moab, and for Molech the God 
of Ammon. And when Teroboam had drawn 
off ten Tribes from the Houſe of David, and 
got himſelf elected King over them, his Policy 


* Quorum honoribus nihi', præter Sacerdotia, quz nondum 
promiſcua erant, deeſſet. Lib. 10. c. 6. 9. 
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(382) 
ſuggeſted to him: „ rhis People go up to do 
Sacrifices in the Houſe of the Lord in Jeruſalem, 
then ſhall the Heart of this People turn again 
unto their Lord, even unto Rehoboam King of 
h, and 1 . kill me, and go again to 
choboam 42 Judah. M bereupon the 

King took coun - $4 and 

aid unto — ld Eis too much for you to go 


7 t thee up out of the Land of Egypt. And 
when he had thus eſtabliſhed his Idol-Gods, he 
ſoon found Lay-men profligate enough to be 
converted into Prieſts to miniſter to them. He 
nad Prieſts of the loweſt of the People, which 
were not of the Sons of Levi. The ks Hil- 
tory of thoſe two Kingdoms is a Demonſtration 
that it was Lay Wickedneſs and Policy, and 
not Prieſtcraft, that gave riſe to thoſe Impieties 
and Corruptions, that at length ended in their 
intire Subverſion and Diſſolution, 

It is eaſy to ſhew that Lay Craft hath alſo 
had a N Share in the great Corruptions 
that have been introduced into the Chriſtian 
Church. But the Subject is too large to be 
here diſtinctly treated; and enough I imagine 
hath been already ſaid, to ſtop the Mouths of 
thoſe Ignorant and noi Gentlemen, who call all 
Superſtition by the Name of Prieftcraft, and 
reſolve all thoſe Corruptions of Religion into 
the Arts of the Prieſts, which have really the 
Honour of Lay Original and Invention. Politick 


® x King. xii. 27. 8. 
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Princes and Stateſmen have almoſt always con- 
ſidered Religion as a mere Engine of State, 
and applied it to their own ſecular Intereſts 
and Purpoſes, and have introduced innumer- 
able Rites and Practices, under the Colour 
and Pretext of Religion, only to keep, their 
People in Ignorance and RT: Pride and 
Tyranny, and Impatience of Contradiction, and 
the Luſt of ruling over the Souls as well as 
Bodies of Men, have been the Sources of many 
other religious Abuſes. And as Kings and 
Princes, the Rich and Great, have their Vices 
and Paſſions to gratify, Paſſions proportionably 
ſtrong to the Means and Opportunities they have 
of indulging them; if they have not been able 
wholly to throw off all Senſe of Deity, and re- 
rd to Religion; they have been generally for 
orming a Religion fuitable to their own Taſte, 
and conſiſtent with their Vices ; a merely ex- 
ternal, ſhewy, pompous Religion ; that by 
certain bodily Exerciſes will allow them to com- 
pound for their Crimes, and help them to * ap- 
the Deity without forſaking their Vices; 
a Diſpoſition that muſt in its Nature lead to 
the groſſeſt Corruptions of Things ſacred, and 
in fact hath occaſioned many of the moſt re- 
markable of them, and been one of the prin- 
cipal Means of their Eſtabliſhment and Con- 
tinuance in the World, | 
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I write not this out of any Fondneſs for the 
Name of Prieſts, and am as far as any Man 
living from vindicating their Conduct in general, 
or affirming that they have not greatly helped 
forwards the Superſtitions of Mankind. I know 
they have. But then let all Parties, who have 
contributed to the Work, have their Share of 
Blame, and let not the ridiculous Cant and Cry 
of Prieſtcraft be allowed to ſhetter and wipe 
away all the Craft and Rogueries of the Laity ; 
who have been, to fay the leaſt, equally deep 
In the Guilt; who, to fay the Truth, have 
been the Leaders in it, and even to this Day 
are the grand Supports and principal Defenders 
of it. The Philoſopher indeed would have been 

uite undone if he had his Mouth ſtopped in 
this reſpect, He is eternally barking out Prieſt- 
craft, and his three Volumes of the Moral 
Philoſopher, if ſtripped of this Article, and 
confined to Truth and Reaſon, would ſcarce 
have ariſen to the Price of @ twelve Penny Pam- 
phlet. But Equity and Candor were Virtues 
never to be ex from him ; and his Writ- 
ings, the little while they are fated to live 
amongſt Mankind, will ſhew his true Cha- 
racter in a ſtronger Light, than I have Inclina- 
tion or Power to repreſent it, 
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SECT. XVI: 
The Conclufion of Joſeph's Hiſtory. 


| FTER theſe notable Obſervations relating 
to the Egyptian Prieſthood, the Philo- 
ſopher tells us, * that in the Courſe of 126 
Years, or from the laſt Year of the Famine to the 
Birth of Moſes, the Hiſtorian mentions but tao 
remarkable Incidents which happened in 
The firſt is the Death of Jacob the Father of the 
Nation, ſeventeen Years after the Deſcent into 
Egypt; and the other I ſuppoſe: is, for the 
Philoſopher doth not diſtinctly mention it, his 
magnificent Funeral. But he is miſtaken in 
this ; for there are ſeveral very remarkable In- 
cidents taken notice of in this Period ; and par- 
ticularly one, which, becauſe it makes for 


Foſeph's Honour, would have been out of 


Character for the Philoſopher to have related; 
"Tis this: M ben Joſeph's Brethren ſaw that 
their Father was dead, they ſaid, Joleph will 
peradventure bate us, and will certainly requite 
us all the Evil which ue 2 unto him; — 
ent Meſſengers unto Joſeph, ſaying, Father 
| 4 — before be died, 1 Na ye 
ſay unto Joleph : Forgive I pray thee now the 
Treſpaſs of thy Brethren, and their Sin, for they 
did unto thee Evil. And now we pray thee for- 
give the Treſpaſs of the Servants of the God of 
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tiy Fatber. What was this Politician's Con- 
duct at this moving Meſſage ? Joſeph 2 when 
they thus ſpoke to him, A thou tender 
Thoughts crowded into his Mind, and his 
Tears diicovered the Compaſſion and Genero- 
ſity of his Heart. But his Brethren, not content 
with the Meſſage they had ſent, went and fell 
down before his Face, and they ſaid behold wwe be 
thy Servants, Did my Hebrew Lord take them 
at their Word ? Did he reproach them for their 
Perfidy and Cruelty to him ? No, Obſerve, 


Reader, the Anſwer, and if thou canſt read it 


without a warm Emotion in thy Breaſt, thou 
art made of verydifferent Materials from what I 
am. Joſeph aid to them: Fear not. Am 1 
in the Place of God? Can I counter- act his 
Providence or oppoſe his Will? As for you, you 
thought Evil againſt me, but God meant it unto 
Good to bring to paſs as 'tis this Day, to ſave 
much People alive. Naw therefore fear ye not, 
J will nouriſh you and your little ones. And be 
comforted them, and ſpake kindly to them. 

So far was the Philoſopher from commend- 
ing this brotherly Affection in Joſeph, that he 


chooſes to cenſure him for his Piety and Fide- 


lity to his own Father; for he tells us “ that 
Jacob was buried with the greateſt funeral Pomp 
and magnificent Mourning, that ever had been 
known in Egypt, even for the beſt of their own 
Kings; but that Joſeph was jo far wiſe enough 
ta do nothing without conſulting the King, and 
286. 
obtaining 


(3% 
obtaining bis Cunſent, as be did in this magnificent 
Interment of his Father. Tis pity this Gentleman 
had not produced the Ceremonial obſerved in the 
Funeral of the Egyptian Kings, that we might 
have compared it with that of Facob, ſince he 
is ſo very poſitive that Jacob had been honoured 
with * the moſt publick and magnificent Funeral 
that ever had been before known, But the 
Philoſopher, for all his Confidence, knew no- 
thing of the Matter. The Hiſtorian | ob- 
ſerves that + Joſeph commanded his Servants 
to embalm his Father, and that Days 
were fulfilled for Jacob, for ſo are A the 
Days of thoſe who are embalmed, and the E- 
Egyptians mourned for bim threeſcore and ten 
Days. In all this there is nothing extraordinary, 
for forty Days was the uſual Time allotted for 
embalming Bodies amongſt the Egyptians. 
Thus Diodorus : They firſt cure the whole 
Body with a Waſh, or Oil of Cedar, and ſome 
other Ingredients for the Space of more than 
thirty Days, afterwardsmixing Myrrh and Cinna- 
mon, not only to preſerve it for a long While, 
but to make it ſend forth an agreeable Smell: 
Nor was there any thing uncommon in the Em- 
balming him, which was in frequent uſe amongſt 


the Egyptians, and practiced by the Rich and 
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(388) 
Poor, though in * different Methods and for 
different Prices; nor in the Days ſpent in 
mourning for him, which were uſually three- 
ſcore and Ten, This ſeems to be intimated by 
Herodotus +, who ſays : They ſeaſon, or pickle 
the Body with Nitre, and it in this Pickle 
ſeventy Days, beyond which it is not lawful to 


keep them in it. Though the Embalming 


was properly finiſhed in Days, according 
to the Old Teſtament and Diadbrus, yet it re- 
mained in the Pickle Days, as He- 
-yodotus tells us, till it was throughly ſeaſon- 


ed; which were the ſet Days allowed for the 


Mourning. And more expreſly 


When any one of their Kings 


Diodhrus: 
ies, all the 


tians in common mourn, rent their Gar- 


ments, ſhut up the Tem 


| , forbid all Sacri- 
fices, and keep no Feſti 


for threeſcore and 


twelve, or rather, ten Days; which Number 


of Days was alſo obſerved in the embalming 
Perſons of lower Rank and Fortune, as Hero- 


vas 
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Pomp in Jacob's Funeral, that can be pretended, 
is the March into Canaan, where they buried the 


good old Patriarch in the Ichre of his Fore- 


fathers, in reference to which it is ſaid: + Joſeph 
went up to bury his Father, and with bim went 


* the Servants of Pharaoh, the Elders of 


s Houſe, and all the Elders of the Land of E- 


gypt, and all the Houſe of Joſeph, and bis Bre. 


thren, and their Pather's Houſe, and there went 
up with him both Chariots and Horſemen, and it 
was a very great Company. And he made a 
Mourning for his Father ſeven Days. The Pro- 
ceſſion from Egypt into Canaan was a Thing 
purely accidental in Jacobs Funeral, and its 
being attended by Foſeph and Jacob's Family 
was a Circumſtance of Decency that could not 
well be avoided. And as Fo/eph himſelf could 
not have gone into Canaan to bury his Father, 
without Pharaoh's Leave, much leſs could 
Pharaob's houſhold Servants and the Elders 
of Egypt. So that their being in the funeral 
Proceſſion was by the King's Command, in order 
to do the more Honour to him, who by his 
Counſel and prudent Management, had been 
the Saviour of the Nation. So that the Gran- 
dure of this Proceſſion was partly neceſſary, and 
partly by royal Appointment, But all this 


omp and Magnificence was nothing to what 


was made uſe of at the Funeral of their moſt 
ancient Princes, who were conſecrated and 
deified after their Deaths, as Diodbrus Siculus 


+ Gen. I. 7, 8, 9, 10. L. 1. p. 18, 19. 
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( 590 ) 
informs us. Lea all their good 
buried in the moſt ſplendid Manner, with the 
moſt extravagant Tokens of Mournings, many 
Millions of the People attending their dead 


Bodies when carried to their Interment, a5 may 


be ſeen in Diodbrus. 

Wat he adds on this Head, that though 
Joſeph bad now the whole Power of the Kingdom 
in his Hands, yet he was ſo far wiſe 1 to 
to nothing without conſulting ' the King, and ob- 
taining bo Conſent, as be d, 43 3; in this magnificent 
Interment of his Father ; ſhews' at leaſt 2 
great Moderation in the Uſe of his Power, if it 
was really as great as the Philoſopher makes it. 
But Fo/eph's Requeſt recorded by the Hiſtorian, 
ſhews the Philoſopher to be in a Dream, as 
uſual, and that he had not the whole Power of 
the Kingdom of Egypt now in his Hands. Let 
Foſeph witneſs for himſelf : * Joſeph ſpoke unto 
the Houſe of Pharaoh, ſaying, If now I have 
found Grace in your Eyes, ſpeak I pray you in the 
Ears of Pharaoh, let me go up T pray thee, and 
bury my Father, and 1 wil come again. Likely 
Language this, for a Man that was Maſter of 
the whole Kingdom of Egypt / Had he been 
poſſeſſed of this Power, would he have applied 
in ſo very humble a Manner to Pharaot/s Houſe, 
or Servants, If now 1 have found Grace in your 
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Eyes, fpeak 1 pray you in the Ears of Phatach ? 
If he Had the King bimfclf under his Controul, 

and ſtript him of all his Power, and left. him 
nothing but the Name of King, what need of 
the Interceſſion of Pharaoh's Houſe to obtain a 
Favour he could have commanded without 
their Aſſiſtance, or even whether the King him- 
ſelf would have permitted it or not ? He had, 

if we are to believe the Philoſopher, Poſfeſſion 
of the whole military Force the Kingdom, 

had diſpoſed — his Brethren the chief 
Places of Power and Profit in the Country, and 
made them Governors and Rulers in 2 

and by Conſequence Pharaob's Houſhold muſt 
have been his Creatures, and abſolutely un- 
der his Direction, and 'bimſelf their Head. 
and Governor in all Things. But had this been 
the Caſe, would he, who was Prime Miniſter, 

and more than Prime Miniſter, even King as 
to Reality and Power, have made ſuch Sub- 
miſſion to his Inferiors and Dependents, and 
fought by the leſſer Intereſt of the Houſhold 
what his own ſuperior Authority could more 
immediately and directly have procured him? 
The Thing is incredible in its Nature, and the 
Philoſopher muſt not imagine to impoſe-ſuch 


Fictions as theſe on the Belief of any, but ſuch 
who, like himſelf, have Faith enough to believe 
the greateſt Abſurdities, provided they are in- 
jurious to the Accounts "ous by the ſaered 
Writers, 2 
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(392) 
Tis of a Piece with the reſt of his Diſ- 
coveries, and equally agreeable to Truth and 


Fact, when he adds: * M Bil Joſeph kept his | 


tereſt at Court, we find no Talk or the leaſt De- 
fer or Intention of leaving Egypt, or ſettling in 
; not one Word of the 3 and Oath 
of God to Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, of giving 
them the everlaſting peaceable Poſſeſſion of that 
whole Land, Would any one imagine this could 
ever have fallen from the Pen of a Man, who, 
but in the foregoing Page, had aflerted, that 
Jacob had left it in Charge on his Death-Bed, 
that he ſhould be carried out of Egypt and buried 
in Canaan, and that this was accordingly done 
with the greateſt Funeral- Pomp that had ever 
been known in Egypt? This was pointing out to 
the whole Family of Jacob, that Canaan was 
their proper Country, and that they were to 
look 2 a Settlement, not in Egypt, but there, 
where they had depoſited the Remains of their 
venerable Anceſtors. Beſides let any one read 
the 48th and 49th Chapters of Genefis, and he 
will ſoon be convinced that the Philoſopher's 
Aſſertion is a downright Falſhood. But this 
whole Matter the Reader will ſee fully handled 
in the foregoing Part, Chap. 1. F. 5. to which 
I refer him. | 
But to do the Philoſopher juſtice, he en- 
deavours to prove as well as aſſert; and tells us, 
+ bad this 55 


Joſeph bad the chief Government, and directed 
all 


V. III. p. 24. + Ibid, 
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all Afairs at the Egyptian Court, and while this 
Prime Miniſter had the Power of Egypt at his 
Command, that not a Man could have lifted up 
his Hand or Foot without him, how eaftly might 
he have ſettled his Nation in Canaan, while there 
could have been no oppoſition againſt the whole Force 
of Egypt. All Things are eaſy to a Romance 
Writer. He can create and deſtroy, enſlave, de- 
liver and conquer Nations, and build Caftles 
and demoliſh them in a Moment, Jqſepb, as 
the Philoſopher thinks, could do this, and that 
eaſily. But with all his Philoſophy he knows 
nothing about it. To/eph, and the reſt of the 
Fewiſh Patriarchs knew, that though they were 
to poſſeſs Canaan, yet that it was not to be till 
long after his Time, and that when they were 
to poſſeſs it, it was to be the Gift of God. And 
therefore if Foſeph could have ſettled his Nation 
in Canaan by the Force of Egypt, he had too 
much Virtue and Piety to do it, fince he knew 
that was no Part of the Oath and Promiſe of 
God ; but even contrary to his Order and Ap- 
intment. Nor doth this Writer know any 
Thing about the Force of Egypt, at this Time, 
nor the Oppoſition that could have been made 
againſt it by the Inhabitants of Canaan. He 
hath not made it appear, and I know he could 
not, that all Egypt was at this Time united 
under the Government of one King. I think I 
can make it appear extremely probable, that it 
was under the Government of many, and 
continued ſo ſeveral Years after. Thus faith 
24 Manetho 
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* Manetbo the Writer of the Egyptian Anti- 


quities. The aforenamed Kings of thoſe Peo- 
ple called the Shepherds, and their Poſterity, 


ruled Egypt five hundred and eleven Years. 
After theſe Things, the Kings of Thebazs, and of 
the other Part of Egypt, roſe againſt them. 80 
that according to this Teſtimony, there were 
ſeveral Kings in Egypt, ſome in the upper, ſome 
in the lower Egypt, at this Time, and for near 
one hundred and fifty Years after the Death of 
Toſeph, for there were about ſo many Years 
from his Deceaſe to the Expulſion of the Fews 
out of Egypt. This is acknowledged by Mar- 
ſham, and by Scaliger as cited by him; who 
ſays it is plain, that there were ſeveral Kings at 
the fame time in Egypt, who reigned in dif- 
ferent Parts, + Artapanus alſo, cited by Eu- 
ſebius, tells us, that after Abraham's Death, and 
the King of Egypt, who was contemporary 
with him, Palmanothes ſucceeded his Father in 


the Kingdom of Egypt, and ill treated the Fews, ' 
built Cæſa and a Temple in it, and afterwards 
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the Temple in Heliopolis; that his Daughter 
Merris was betrothed to Chenephres, King of 
that Part of Egypt that lay beyond Memphis ; 
for at that Time many Kings governed Egypt. 
And indeed this is agreeable to the Simplicity 
of thoſe ancient Times, when each Country 
had ſeveral Kings, and almoſt every larger 
Town was ſubject to its own Prince; nor can 
the Accounts we have of the ſeveral Egyptian 
Dynaſties, particularly thoſe of upper and lower 
Egypt, poſſibly admit of any other Suppoſition. 
And if this be true, as unqueſtionably it is, 
our Author's Account of the whole Power of 
Epypt being at Foſeph's Command, is mere pbi- 
laſophical Vapour, and hath no Foundation but 
in his own fruitful Invention. And though 
poſſibly the Canaanites could have made no Op- 
poſition againſt the whole Force of Egypt, yet 
this is an impertinent Remark, becauſe the 
whole Force of Egypt was not in Joſeph's Hand; 
and it is more than probable that the Inhabi- 
tants of Canaan could have made ſufficient Re- 
ſiſtance againſt the Forces of Lower Egypt only, 
where Joſepb ated as Prime Miniſter ; eſpecially 
as the People peculiarly called Canaanites, who 
were a very powerful Nation, were then in the 
Land; though our Author, with a Modeſty pe- 
culiar to himſelf, denies it, in oppoſition to the 
moſt expreſs Evidence, as I have already ſhewn 
Chap. 1. $. 2. p. 38, Ge. 
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The laſt Thing remarkable in his Account of 
Joſepb is, that * when Joſeph died, he had only 
a private Interment, being embalmed and laid up 

in a Cheſt in Egypt, without any Solemnity of a 
public Mourning, or national Concern diſcovered 
about it; and for this he cites Gen, l. 26. Or 
as he elſewhere expreſſes it : + We find that be 
died obſcurely, and had only a private Interment, 
without any publick Notice taken of it. We 
find that he died obſcurely ! It would have been 
extremely civil to have told us, where we could 
find this. I have been looking for it, and I 
have the Misfortune to be able to find it no 
where. Gen. |. 26. proves no ſuch Thing, but 
rather the contrary, For the Text expreſly 
ſays, they embalmed him; and by conſequence 
there muſt have been I ferty Days fulfilled for 
him, for fo are fulfilled the Days of thoſe which 
are embalned ; and therefore he was moſt cer- 
tainly mourned for the uſual ſeventy Days, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the || Egyptians, be- 
cauſe the whole Embalming was not fully finiſh- 
ed in leſs than ſeventy Days. And this is more 
than intimated by an ancient C Writer, who 
ſays ; that all J1/rael and all Egypt mourned for 
him with a great Mourning, for that he had 
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an equal Compaſſion for them as for himſelf, 
and was in all Things their Benefactor both by 
Counſel and Conduct. Joſepbus * ſays of him, 
that he died, 110 Tears old, being a Perſon 
wonderful for his Virtue, and managing all 
Things and diſpenſing his Power with Reaſon 
and Wiſdom ; making his Power in Egypt of 
equal Continuance with his Life. And + Philo 
more expreſly : He died in a good or proſperous 
old Age, having ſpent ſeventeen Years in his 
Father's Houſe, thirteen in unexpected Miſ- 
fortunes, being enſnared, ſold, in Bondage, 
falſely. accuſed, and bound in Jayl. The re- 
maining eighty he ſpent in the Government, 
viz, of Egypt, and in all Proſperity, being the 
Superintendent 'and Diſtributor of the Famine 
and Plenty, and one abundantly capable of 
rightly managing in either Seaſon. His dying ob- 
ſcurely is mere Surmiſe and Invention, without 
either Ground or Probability ; and the Expreſ- 
ſion, that, 4 after the Death of Joſeph, and all 
his Brethren and all that Generation, there aroſe 
up a new King over Egypt, which knew nat Jo- 
ſeph; is a very plain Intimation, that Tojeph 
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held his Reputation during Life, and was in 
great Credit and Eſt:em long after his Death. 

As to what he adds, of Joſeph's having only 
à private Interment, here alſo we have only 
mere philoſophical Aſſertion, without ſo much 
as one Authority, or the very Attempt of Evi- 
dence or Proof, The Egyptians had a double 
Way of diſpoſing the embalmed Bodies of their 
Dead ; either keeping + them in little kind of 
Chapels, or Houſes, built on purpoſe for their 
Reception, in or near their Dwelling- Houſes, 
where their ſurviving Relations might have the 
Pleaſure of frequently beholding them. Or elſe 
they tranſported them into a certain Iſle, which 
was the more general Receptacle for the De- 
ceaſcd where they buried them in their proper 
Sepuichres. As Joſeph obliged the Children of 
Irael by an Oath “ 7o carry up his Bones out of 
Egypt into Canaan, it is very probable they 
would not put his dead Body amongſt thoſe of 
the Princes and Nobles of Egypt ; leſt this ſhould 
have prevented their carrying his Remains with 
them from thence; but that they diſpoſed of 
him in a more private way, keeping him 
amongſt themſelves in Goſhen, in a paticular 
Chapel or Sepulchre, as was ſometimes cuſ- 
tomary in Egypt, that whenever the Time came 
for their return to Canaan, they might the more 
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eaſily convey him along with them, according to 
the Oath he had exacted of them. If this was the 
Caſe, it might 27 funeral Solemnity the 
leſs $; though the Philoſopher is per- 
folly inhorant how it was — and hath 
nothing but his uſual Confidence to ſupport the 
Aſſertion, that it at a private Interment, with- 
out any publick Notice taken of it. 
I am perſuaded, that no Reader of Candor 
and Humanity can look over the Account which 
he hath given of this z//uſtrious Patriarch, with- 
out deteſting the Malice that appears throngh- 
out the whole of it, and deſpiſing the Ignorance 
he betrays i in every Thing of Learning and An- 
tiquity. It is true, what he wants this way, he 
makes up in Confidence, and aſſerts Things of 
which he knows nothing, without Fear or 
Remorſe. He blaſphemes the Characters of 
Men, without Decency, without Diſtinction, 
without Shadow of Truth,and ſeems determined, 
as far as his Influence can go, that there ſhall not 
be one Perſon of Honour and Integrity in the 
whole Few:/h Nation. Such a deſperate and 
unmerciful Attempt to blacken ſo many Gene- 
rations, and to rob even the illuſtrious Dead of 
all the Reputation and Honour, that they have 
born through ſuch a long Series of ſucceeding 
Apes, never I believe had its equal, and I pray 
God never may to the End of Time, Let this 
Moral Philoſopher ſtand therefore on Record, 
as the only one of the human Race that ever 
lived, that hath declared open War and irrecon- 
Qq 4 cilable 
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held his Reputation during Life, and was in 
great Credit and Eſt:em long after his Death. 
As to what he adds, of Joſeph's having only 
a private Interment, here alſo we have only 
mere philoſophical Aſſertion, without ſo much 
as one 23 or the very Attempt of Evi- 


dence or Proof. The Egyptians had a double 
Way of diſpoſing the embalmed Bodies of their 
Dead ; either keeping + them in little kind of 
Chapels, or Houſes, built on purpoſe for their 
Reception, in or near their Dwelling-Houſes, 
where their ſurviving Relations might have the 
Pleaſure of frequently beholding them. Or elſe 
they tranſported them into a certain Iſle, which 
was the more general Receptacle for the De- 
ceaſed where they buried them in their proper 
Sepuichres. As Joſeph obliged the Children of 
Jrael by an Oath “ fo carry up his Bones out of 
Egypt into Canaan, it is very probable they 
would not put his dead Body amongſt thoſe of 
the Princes and Nobles of Egypt; leſt this ſhould 
have prevented their carrying his Remains with 
them from thence ; but that they diſpoſed of 
him in a more private way, keeping him 
amongſt themſelves in Goſhen, in a paticular 
Chapel or Sepulchre, as was ſometimes cuſ- 
tomary in Egypt, that whenever the Time came 
for their return to Canaan, they might the more 
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eaſily convey him along with them, according to 
the Oath he had exacted of them. If this was the 
Caſe, it might — funeral Solemnity the 
leſs 83; thou e Philoſopher is per- 
1 wa was — and hath 
nothing but his uſual Confidence to ſupport the 
Aſſertion, that it was a private Interment, with- 
out any publick Notice taken of it. | 
I am perſuaded, that no Reader of Candor 
and Humanity can look over the Account which 
he hath given of this z//uſtrious Patriarch, with- 
out deteſting the Malice that appears throngh- 
out the whole of it, and deſpiſing the Ignorance 
he betrays in every Thing of Learning and An- 
tiquity. It is true, what he wants this way, he 
makes up in Confidence, and aſſerts Things of 
which he knows nothing, without Fear or 
Remorſe. He blaſphemes the Characters of 
Men, without Decency, without Diſtinction, 
without Shadow of Truth,and ſeems determined, 
as far as his Influence can go, that there ſhall not 
be one Perſon of Honour and Integrity in the 
whole Jewiſh Nation. Such a deſperate and 
unmerciful Attempt to blacken ſo many Gene- 
rations, and to rob even the illuſtrious Dead of 
all the Reputation and Honour, that they have 
born through ſuch a long Series of ſucceeding 
Ages, never I believe had its equal, and I pray 
God never may to the End of Time, Let this 
Moral Philoſopher ſtand therefore on Record, 
as the only one of the human Race that ever 
lived, that hath declared open War and irrecon- 
Qq 4 cilable 
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cilable Enmity againſt the Kings, Patriarchs, 
Prieſts and Prophets of former Ages ; who hath 
raiſed up the bittereſt Inquiſition and Perſecu- 
tion againſt them, ſome thouſand Years after 
their Death ; and under the Guiſe of Morality 
and Philoſophy, hath ſpread in the World the 
crueleſt Invectives, the moſt furious Charges, 
and the moſt impious Crimes concerning them, 
without betraying one ſingle Sign of Compaſſion 
for the Worthies he attempts to ruin, or having 
the Courage, the Honour or the Integrity, to 
retract thoſe Charges on them, that have been 
roved to be falſe, and therefore infamous and 
ſe. There is that Candor due to the Names 
of the Living, and the Memories of the Dead, 
as that if any of their Actions are capable of a 
double Conſtruction, they ought to be conſtrued 
in the moſt favourable Senſe ; eſpecially if it be 
agreeable tothe general Courſe of their Behaviour. 
But what is the Conduct of this Writer? He 
turns every thing to Gall and Bitterneſs, he o- 
verlooks their Virtues, gives the moſt invidious 
turn to dubious Paſſages, perverts the plaineſt 
that have any Thing in their Favour, racks his 
Invention for Matter of Defamation and Scandal, 
and introduces the moſt notorious Falſhoods to 
| blacken and revile them, with Probability, or 
the Appearance of Authority to countenance 
and juſtify them ; yea, contrary to the plaineſt 
Evidence of all Hiſtory ſacred and prophane. 
Let us put together in a few Words his Hiſtory 
of Joſepb as an Evidence of this, - 
e 
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He was an Hebrew Slave, a young Hebrem 
Politician, who had always Fortune on his Side, 
a riſing Favourite of Fortune, who early diſ- 
covered his enterpriſing Genius and aſpiring 
Temper, wheſe boundleſs Ambition and Thirſt 
of Wealth and Dominion incurred the Diſplea- 
ſure of his Brethren, and made him inſufferable 
in his Father's Houſe; but yet who providentially 
ſucceeded as a bold Adventurer for Wealth and 
Dominion ; who though he refuſed the amorous 
Sollicitations of his Miſtreſs, and was impriſon'd 
on that Account, yet ſeems to have made up 
Matters with his old Miſtreſs even in his Im- 
priſonment ; who whilſt in Jayl diſcovered ſuch 
an enterpriſing Genius and vaſt Ambition, 
ſhewed himſelf ſuch a Politician and ambitious 
Enterpriſer, as that one of Pharaoh's chief Of- 
ſicers, whoſe Deliverance and Reſtoration to the 
royal Favour he foretold, dreaded the Conſe- 
quences of bringing him to Court, and feared 
the Effects of his ingratiating himſelf with the 
King : Who, having the whole Power, Force, 
and Dominion of Egypt put into his Hands, for- 
tified and garriſoned the Towns and Cities of the 
Kingdom, becaufe he found that this was ne- 
ceſſary to enſlave it: Who having thus made 
himſelf Maſter of Egypt, brought down his 
Father and Brethren thither, and diſpoſed a- 
mongſt them the chief Places of Power and 
Profit in that rich and populous Country, and 
made them Governors and Rulers therein ; 
whe exhauſted the Egyptians of all their _— 
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their live Stock, all their Lands, and having 
ſtripped them of all their Property and Poſlei- 
ſion made them eternal Slaves and Vaſſals to 
Pharaoh, and as a great Aggravation of their 
Miſery baniſhed them in their own Country, 
after he had thus impoveriſhed and plundred 
them, and who made them ſo wretched, as 
that it was impoſſible to reduce them lower, or 
make them more miſerable : Who, as the great 
Taſk-Maſter of the Egyptians, engroſſed and 
monopolized all their Corn, and thereby length- 
ned out a deſtructive Famine in the Land, being 
reſolved to give out no more of it than what 
might be juſt neceſſary to. ſupport Life from 
Hand to Mouth, till he had perfectly enſlaved 
the People, and made himſelf Maſter of the 
Country: Who made the Prieſthood in Egypt 
hereditary and independent of the Crown, and 
the Church Lands unalienable and irreſumable 
by the Crown by an irreverſible Decree, and 
laid the Foundation of all the Superſtition in 
in Egyßt, and of the vaſt Power and Influence 
of the Prieſts there in after Ages: In a Word, 
who ruined Egypt, and reduced the fineſt, 
richeſt, freeſt Country then in the World to a 
State of Miſery, Poverty and Vaſſalage, and 
intirely overthrew that free Conſtitution, and 
introduced ſuch an abſolute Power, both in 
Church and State, as had never been known 
in the World before : Who buried his Father 
with greater funeral Pomp and magnificent 
Mourning than had ever been xnown in Egypt, 

even 
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even for the beſt of their Kings; and yet at laſt 
himſelf died obſcurely, and had a private Inter- 
ment, without any publick Notice taken of it, 
This is his Character of Foſeph, without mention- 
ing one fingle Virtue either of private or publick 
Life belonging to him, and which he pretends 
to draw from the Hebrew Hiſtorian, to whom 
he tells us he deſigns to keep cloſe. So that 
according to the Hebrew Hiſtorian, 4 was 
inſufferably Proud, Ambitious and Covetous, 
Crafty and Inſinuating, without Mercy and 
Compaſſion, Perfidious and Falſe, a Taſk- 
Maſter and a Tyrant, the Ruiner of his own 
Country, and the Deſtroyer of Egypt, the En- 
ſlaver of that People, the Friend of arbitrary 
Power, the Eſtabliſher of the prieſtly Hierarchy, 
Independency, Riches and Power, and the great 
Original of all thoſe Superſtitions, that the 
{tans afterwards ſpread throughout the World: 
A Character this, which if true, would be gx- 
ecrable beyond all Compariſon, and condemn 
his Name and Memory to the juſt Abhorrence 
of all Ages of the World. WM 

Would one imagine after all this Account, 
pretended to be taken from the Hebrew Hiſ- 
torian, that that Hiſtorian ſpeaks of him with 
the higheſt Honour, as a * Perſon greatly in the 
Favour of God, and proſpered by him where- 
oever he went, even in ſo extraordinary a 
Manner, as to become the Obſervation of others; 
as one of the ſtricteſt Fidelity in every Truſt 
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committed to him, of the moſt exemplary 
Chaſtity and Honour, that no Sollicitations could 
overcome, of the moſt fixed Reverence for 
God in the midſt of all the Corruptions of an 
idolatrous Court and Kingdom, of the nobleſt 
Reſolution and Fortitude that the ſtrongeſt 
Temptations could never ſubdue, of the moſt 
admirable Sagacity and Wiſdom, Prudence and 
Diſcretion, that made even a Prince and his 
Nobles look upon him as under divine Inſpira- 
tion, of that indefatigable Induſtry and Diligence 
as made him ſucceſsful in the moſt arduous At- 
tempts, of the moſt generous Compaſſion and 
Forgiveneſs of Spirit, that the moſt malicious 
and cruel injuries could never weaken or deſtroy, 
as the Preſerver of Egypt and the neighbouring 
Nations, and as the Stay and Support of his 
own Father and Family; as one patient and 
humble in- Adverſity, moderate in the Uſe of 
Power and the Height of Proſperity, faithful as 
a Servant, dutiful as a Son, affectionate as a 
Brother, juſt and generous as a Prince and Ru- 
ler; in a Word, as one of the beſt and moſt 
finiſhed Character, and as an Inſtance of the 
moſt exemplary and proſperous Piety and Virtue. 
And I promiſe my ſelf that this Character will 
ſtil] appear to be true, to every one who reads 
with Candor the foregoing Pages, and conſults 
his Hiſtory with that human Diſpoſition and 
friendly Spirit, which I think ſhould guide all 


Perſons in the Judgment they form of the 


Characters of others. 
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And agreeable to this Account he is ſpoken 
of with the greateſt Honour and Reſpect, by 
other ancient Writers, who cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have any partial Attachment to the Fewſh 
Nation. * Artapanus, an ancient Greek Wri- 
ter, repreſents him as a Perſon who excelled 
his other Brethren in Wiſdom and Prudence, 
and therefore betrayed and fold by them, and 
that when he came into Egypt, and was pre- 
ſented to the King, he was made by him Ad- 
miniſtrator of the whole Kingdom; that where- 
as before his Time, the Affair of Agriculture 
was in great Diſorder, becauſe the Country was 
not rightly divided, and the pooreſt Sort were 
oppreſſed by the higher, Zo/eph firſt of all di- 
vided the Lands, diſtinguiſhed them by pro- 
per Marks and Bounds, recovered a good Part 
of them from the Waters, and made them fit 
for Cultivation and Tillage; that he divided 
ſome of them by Lot to the Prieſts; found out 
the Art of Meaſurement, and that he was 
greatly beloved by the Egyptians on theſe Ac- - j 
counts. This is a noble Teſtimony in fayour of | 
this Hebrew Patriarch, as it ſhews how bene- 
ficial his Adminiſtration was to Egypt, and how 
e cee e Ie core as ee, 
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deſervedly dear he was for theſe Reaſons to the 
Nation, and will go at leaſt as far as the ſingle 
Authority of our modern Philoſopher, Euſebius 
alſo, who hath preſerved to us this Fragment 
of Antiquity, gives us another Teſtimony from 
* Philo an ancient Poet, in Favour of this 
Patriarch, who makes honourable mention of him 
as the Son of Jacob, an Interpreter of Dreams, 
as Lord in Egypt, and as converfant in the Se- 
crets of Time, under the various Fluctuations of 
Fate. + Alexander Polybiſtor, who made large 
Extracts out of other Authors, relating to the 
Fewſh Affairs, cites one Demetrius as giving the 
Character of the ancient Few! Patriarchs. 
He ſpeaks honourably of Abraham, Iſaac, Ta- 
cob, and Joſeph, of whom he ſays that he was 
fold to the Egyptians at ſeventeen Years of Age, 
that he interpreted the King's Dreams, that 2 
was Governor of all Eg pt, with other Circum- 
ſtances agreeable to the Sacred Hiſtory, with- 
out one ſingle Word to his Prejudice, or Re- 
flection on his Memory; Circumſtances that 
will be allowed at leaſt as a Proof, that the 
Writings, from whence theſe Authors took their 
Extracts, agree in their Accounts of this venerable 
Patriarch, and had none of thoſe flagitious 
Crimes to lay to his Charge, which this moral 
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| Philoſopher hath immorally invented, and en- 
deavoured to faſten on his Name and Memory. 
Trogus Pompeius, who wrote under Auguſtus 
Cz/ar, makes like honourable mention of him, 
as * Fuſtin his Epitomator repreſents it; ſay- 
ing, he was ef excellent Abilities, became very 
dear to the Egyptian King, that he underſtood 
Prodigies, and firſt found out the Art of In- 
terpreting Dreams, and that nothing either in 
divine or human Things ſeemed unknown to 
him; inſomuch that he forſaw the Barrenneſs 
of the Country many Years before it happened, 
and that all Egypt muſt have periſhed by Fa- 
mine, unleſs by his Advice the King had ordered 
Corn to be laid up for many Years, being con- 
feſſedly the Saviour of the People, as Joſephus 
juſtly ſays +, and that from many Experiments 
made of him, his Anſwers ſeemed to proceed 
not from a Man but from God. The Accounts 
of theſe Authors agree in the main with each 
other, and all of them confirm the Scripture 
Character of Joſepb. | 
The Revd Mr. Chapman I juſtly takes notice, 
that Alexander Polyhiſtor cites one Demetrius, 
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with an elder Philo, as ſpeaking o b agree- 
able to Scripture, without the 1 Lee. 
But it is I think much more worthy of Obſer- 
vation, that || Manetho, who was himſelf an 
Egyptian Prieſt, and wrote of the Egyptian Af- 
fairs, and pretended to take his Hiſtory from 
the Sacred Books of the Egyptians, though he 
| reproaches the Jews * as infected with the 
| Leproſy, and charges them with deſtroying the 
i Cities of Egypt, burning their Temples, _ 
| murdering their Horſemen, and that they ab- | 
| ſtained from no kind of Wickedneſs and Cruelty; | 
| and though he ſpeaks contemptuouſly of Moſes, | 
d as infected with the Leproſy, an in el opolitan by 
birth, and ſays that he was — 1 har ſiph from 
the Heli opol tan Ofiris, and afterwards changed 
his Name into Moſes; yet he makes no men- 
tion of Joſeph, nor hath the leaſt Syllable to 
alledge againſt him. An abundant Demonſtra- | 
ticn-this, that the Sacred Books of Egypt con- 
tained nothing in them injurious to the Cha- 
racter of this venerable Patriarch, and that even 
theMalice of Manetho could find nothing, either 
from the Sacred Records of his Country, or 

from the Tradition of his Nation, that he could 
urge as a juſt Reproach againſt him. But this 
no Man will eaſily believe, if Foſep h was ſuch 
a cruel Taſkmaſter of the Exyptians as this Phi- 
loſopher repreſents him, + and had reduced 
them ſo low as that it was impoſſible to reduce 
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them lower,' or make them more miſrabls, 
had perfecliy enſlaved the People, was * the 
Ruin of Egypt, and had reduced the fineſt, 
richeſt and freeſt Country then in the World, to 
a State of Miſery, Poverty and Vaſſallage, had 
intirely overthrown their free Conſtitution, and 
introduced ſuch an abſolute Power, both in 
Church and State, as had never been known 
in the World before. In like manner alſo 
pion, againſt whom Jeſephus wrote, who was 
an Egyptian by Original, and wrote of the Affairs 
of Egypt, though his Invention ſupplied him 
with many Slanders againſt Moſes and the Jews, 
yet leaves the Character of 7oſeph untouched, 
without one ſingle Calumny to affect him. 

Theſe Remarks will I hope be thought 
a ſufficient Vindication of Toſeph's Cha- 
rater, from the Reproaches thrown on him by 
our Philoſopher, as they do greatly confirm _ 
the honourable Account given of him by the 

Sacred Hiſtorian, I ſhall only add, that his 
Name is venerable in the Eaſtern World, and 
mentioned with great Dignity and Eſteem. 
The Arabian + Writers, from ancient Tradition 
give, in many Refpects, the ſame Hiſtory of 
him as Moſes doth, and farther particularly aſcribe 
to himthe uſeful Invention of meaſuring the Nile 
upon the Encreaſe of the Waters, the cutting 
ſome of the principal Canals, and other Works 
of great Uſe and Advantage in Egypt. The Koran 
of Mohammed is very liberal in his Commen- 
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dation, and the Eaſtern Tradition of him is, 
that he not only cauſed Juſtice to be impartially 
adminiſtred, and encouraged the People to In- 
duſtry, and the Improvement of Agriculture 
during the ſeven Vears of Plenty, but began 
and perfected ſeveral Works of great Benefit. 
And the Natives at this Day, as Mr. Sale ob- 
ſerves ®, aſcribe to him almoſt all the ancient 
Works of publick Utility throughout the King- 
dom, and particularly the rendring the Province 
of Al Teyyim, from a ſtanding Pool or Marſh, 
the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated Land in all 
Egypt ; agreeable to the forementioned Account 
of Artapanus, that he made a good Part of 
Egypt Ground, and rendred it fit for Tillage, 
V/2, + by cutting Canals, and making Drains, 
and banking them, to prevent the return-of 
the Waters. I have only to add, that as moſt 
of theſe Sheets were printed off before the Phi- 
loſopher's Death, I could not make any Alter- 
ation in them after it, and that I hope my 
Readers will forgive my Length on this Subject. 
TFoſeph was with me ever a favorite Character, 
and I promiſe my ſelf 1 have not been alto- 
gether unſucceſsful in my Endeavours to prove 
it an honourable and amiable One. I will en- 
deavour not to be tedious in what remains. 
| 229 Mk 59 
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